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NORTH  AMERICAN  RAYON 


.  .  .  the  consumer  follows  the  known  brand  names 
to  satisfaction!  That's  why,  when  you're  featuring 
a  nationally  known  brand  of  rayon  yarn  in  your 
merchandise,  play  up  that  fact  prominently. 

Take  nationally  advertised  Narco*  rayon,  for 
example.  Approved  fabrics  made  of  Narco  rayon 
carry  the  Narco  Certified  Tag.  This  Tag  tells  the 
consumer  that  the  fabric  has  been  certified  by  U.  S. 
Testing  Company  following  test  on: 


TENSILE  STRENGTH 
CONSTRUCTION 
YARN  UNIFORMITY 


SHRINKAGE 
COLOR  FASTNESS 
SEAM  SLIPPAGE 


Thus  the  Narco  Certified  Tag  does  a  double-action 
job  for  you:  it  identifies  the  Narco  rayon  in  your 
merchandise  . . .  and  it  gives  the  consumer  its  selling 
features  at  the  same  time! 


•  from  RHODE  ISLAND  to  CALIFORNIA 


•  from  MICHIGAN  to  TEXAS 


'Last  July  we  purchased  one  of  your 
rugs...  and  we  like  it  so  much  that  we 
would  like  to  get  another  one  just 
exactly  like  it.”  Mrs.  R.  C.  V., 
Greenwood,  R.  I. 


p  "I  was  ahle  to  purchase  a  Bigelow 
^  Beauvais  for  one  of  my  rooms ... 
the  room  looks  lovely.” 

Mrs.  R.  M.  B.,  Glendale,  Calif. 


^Ihese  unsolicited  letters  are  a  good 
example  of  how  people  who  know, 
feel  about  Bigelow  rugs.  Bigelow 
advertising  has  reached  every  part 
of  the  country,  telling  women  to 
expect  finer  carpets — longer  wear 
and  wonderful  colors,  when  they 
buy  a  Bigelow.  Smart  shoppers  ask 
for  Bigelow's  famous  blue-and-gold 
label  when  they  select  rugs.  Then, 
after  years  of  satisfaction,  pat  them- 
selves  on  the  back  for  being  so  right. 


In  1947 1  189,689,819  separate  advertising 
impressions  back  up  the  boast  that  Bigelow 
is  better  known  from  coast-to-coast! 
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Who'd  guess  these  gleaming  ornaments  are  actually 
brass  curtain  hold-backs— fixed  to  the  bathroom  wall 

r' 

for  the  fastest,  foldingless  way  to  hang  towels 
you  ever  tried!  Brilliant  foil  for  this  dramatic 
new  trio  of  jewel-deep  Cannon  tones— making  their 
debut  in  a  soft,  rope-twisted  texture  that's 
news-worthy,  too.  See  them  now— see  the  whole 
long-wearing,  water-thirsty,  wonderful  Cannon  towel 
collection  at  prices  from  about  39c  to  $2.95, 


/i- 


Cannon  is  out  i  A  front 


J0S1  THIS  1 
mST£H... 

^among  tther  things 


"California.*.! 


TAKE  AWAY  THE  SUNSHINE 
AND  WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT?” 


hkofm  otifQi^  and 
im>re  ootos  per  ciHs^iv  ^an 
ether  state . . .  Ihe 
||iird  targes!  state  Ni  papa- 

Eiit  these  iihited  Stores. 

thafs  fiei  <cdi^ 
Caiifomla  has  some  Of  ^ 
most  effective  soles  media 
in  the  «>tmtry. 

for  one... 
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THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


^CIE  BILLING  ^ 

boihg  .1 

CROrLEY,  M/INER  & 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


IF  WE  HADNT  changed  over  to  cycle  billing  in  the  middle  of  1946, 
by  now  we  would  have  had  to  hire  twelve  or  more  new  clerical 
employees  to  handle  onr  rapidly  increasing  volume  of  charge  account 
sales.”  This  statement,  from  John  T.  Rose,  Credit  Manager  of  Crowley, 
Milner  &  Co.,  typifies  the  experience  of  the  scores  of  leading  retailers 
who  have  adopted  Remington  Rand’s  streamlined  cycle  billing  system 
to  absorb  a  large  extra  volume  of  work  without  suffering  the  expense  of 
hiring  and  training  new  personnel. 

Mr.  Rose  also  reports  these  other  advantages  of  Remington  Rand  Cycle 
Billing  with  visible  credit  records— “equipment  is  easy  to  use”. ..“we’re 
always  current  on  billing  except  for  a  few  days  lag  in  December”. .  .“no 
customer  complaints  about  the  new4ype  bills— only  compliments”... “over¬ 
time  almost  eliminated”. .  .“no  more  ‘tenth-of-month’  peak”. .  .“employees 
now  work  together  more  smoothly.” 

If  advantages  like  these  sound  good  to  you.  don’t  delay  another  minute. 
Phone  our  nearest  office  or  write  today  for  free  44-page  manual  “Stream¬ 
lined  Cycle  Billing”.  Systems  Division,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 
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TJERE  IT  is!  Tlie  new  single-file  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairway  for  the 
smaller  store  .  .  .  with  deluxe  features  and  construction  ...  at  a  price 
you  can  afford  to  pay! 

Carrying  4000  people  an  hour  at  90  feet  a  minute,  this  new  electric  stair¬ 
way  has  two-step  leveling  at  top  and  bottom,  two  brakes,  trip-proof  comb- 
plates,  reinforced  skirtguards,  extended  handrails  at  top  and  bottom  ...  all 
for  maximum  safety  and  convenience.  Etched  and  anodized  aluminum  balus¬ 
trades  give  it  a  beauty  that  harmonizes  with  and  enhances  the  eye-appeal 
3  of  any  store  interior. 

Standard  Westinghouse  engineering  and  construction  assure  dependable, 
quiet  operation  .  .  .  and  maintenance  economy.  Because  of  its  standardized 
design,  it  can  be  installed  quickly  with  a  minimum  interruption  in  your 
normal  store  operation. 

Only  a  limited  number  will  be  available  for  1948  delivery.  Investigate  now! 
For  complete  information,  write  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J.  on  your  letter¬ 
head  please.  ir  Engineering  information  arailahte  to  architect* 


Wfestinghouse 
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SPECIALLY  DESIGNED 
MACHINE  &  MOTOR 


^ll  these  deluxe  features 

r  A  PRICE  THAT  MEETS 
IE  LIMITED  BUDGET 


ALUMINUM  BALUSTRADES 
&  DECK  BOARDS 


EXTENDED  HANDRAILS 
TOP  &  BOnOM 


DEPENDABLE, 
QUIET  OPERATION 


REINFORCED  SKIRTGUARDS 
&  STEP  RISERS 


TWO-STEP  LEVELING 
TOP  &  BOnOM 


TRIP-PROOF  COMBPLATE 
TOP  &  BOnOM 


r,  194/ 1  S  T  O  R  E  S 


TWO  BRAKE 
SYSTEM 
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(abbreviation  of  Coca-Cola) 


is  a  brand  name 


Coca-Cola  and  its  abbreviation  Coke  are  both  registered  trade¬ 
marks  that  distinguish  the  same  product — the  product  of 
The  Coca-Cola  Company. 


Ask  for  it  either  way — both  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing 

eOPTRIOHT  1»47,THK  COCA-COUA  COMPANY 
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Burdine  t  Store 
Miami,  Florida 
J.  R.  Weber,  N.Y.C. 
E.  L.  Robertson,  Miami 
Architects 


c  o . 


MW  Formers  leek  BeiUieg 
Filtsbergb  11,  Peeesylveeie 


Offices  ie  SO  Priecipel  Cities 
WerU-WMe  Beildiag  Service 
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Q-Fioors  are  made  of  steel.  Even  with  suspended 
ceiling  they  weigh  less  than  forty  pounds  per  sq.  ft. 
They  have  four-hour  fire  rating.  Being  steel,  their  cost 
has  increased  less  than  any  other  building  material. 
They  are  quick -in — two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  in  30 
seconds.  Construction  is  dry,  dustfiree,  noncombustihle. 
Possible  damage  to  merchandise  from  water,  dirt  or 
fire  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


The  steel  cells  of  Q-Floor  are  crossed  over  by  headers. 
These  carry  the  wiring  for  signals,  telephone,  power 
and  every  other  electrical  service  in  a  store  or  likely  to 
be  in  future  stores.  To  have  a  new  outlet  exactly  where 
it  is  needed  requires  a  matter  of  minutes.  An  electrician 
drills  a  small  hole — no  trench,  no  muss.  Selling  floors 
and  non-selUng  floors  can  be  switched  overnight.  Floor 
layouts  are  permanently  flexible  and  cost  of  alterations 
is  greatly  reduced. 


For  new  buildings,  Q-Floors  are  ideal.  Their  speed  of 
installation  reduces  over-all  building  time  20  to  30%. 
Your  revenue  starts  earlier.  Your  unpredictable  field 
costs  are  reduced.  The  price  is  right  in  line — don*t 
hesitate  about  that.  See  Q-Floor  fittings  at  any  General 
Electric  construction  materials  distributor’s.  See 
your  architect  or  Robertson  representative  for  details. 
Q-Floors  are  available  now.  For  Uterature,  please  write. 
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Naturally,  the  one  on  the  right,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  spot  repellency,  greater 
resistance  to  runs  and  snags,  smoky- 
dull,  sheer  appearance,  and  lasting 
beauty.  The  sensible,  appearance¬ 
conscious  woman  of  today  knows 
intuitively  what  she  wants  ^  and 
DuraBeau  finished  hosiery  is  IT! 


co-wt 


tat-  U&A.  oMl  Camim 

TEXTILE 

FINISHES 


Mfr$.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes,  •  ColMns  & 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Philo.  34,  Po.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.jrCon. 
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HBLIC  BELATIONS 


WITHOUT  'ViOcws-^octrs 


By  ALAN  A.  WELLS 


pUBLIC  RELATIONS  is  no  new  aspect  ol  retailing. 

^  The  little  merchant  who  has  now  grown  big  once  prac¬ 
ticed  the  best  of  all  public  relations.  He  stood  at  his  door¬ 
way  welcoming  his  customers  by  name;  he  knew  his  em¬ 
ployees  well  enough  to  inquire  about  the  health  of  an  ailing 
parent;  and  the  traveling  salesmen  often  had  dinner  at  his 
house  on  their  semi-annual  visits. 

I'o  put  it  another  way,  the  old-fashioned  merchant 
develojH-d  good,  sound 
public  relations  for  his 
business  by  keeping  in¬ 
timate  personal  contact 
with  his  customers,  his 
co-workers,  his  suppliers. 

Only  as  stores  grew’  very 
large  and  management 
moved  from  the  selling 
departments  to  topfloor 
ofhces,  has  there  arisen 
a  basic  problem  known 
as  “public  relations.” 

It  is  unfortunate  in  a 
matter  of  such  import¬ 
ance  that  there  should 

be  an  air  of  mystery  around  public  relations,  at  every  stage 
from  determining  the  desirability  of  a  program  to  devising 
it.  Responsibility  for  this  irritating  state  of  affairs  has  been 
charged,  with  considerable  justice,  to  certain  public  rela¬ 
tions  counselors  who  have  found  it  exjiedient  to  confuse  a 
really  plain  and  simple  subject  with  profound  research  and 
press  agentry,  hocus-pocus  and  high  finance.  In  all  truth, 
however,  such  charges  are  largely  irrelevant  or  immaterial. 

The  straight  fact  is  that  most  of  the  uncertainties  about 
public  relations  arise  from  someone’s  failure  to  present  a 
good  case  to  management.  Appreciation  of  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  as  a  sound  business  procedure  requires 
strengthening  among  top  retail  executives. 

►  As  a  first  step  in  that  direction  it  should  be  made  very 


clear  that  a  public  relations  program  is  not  intended  to 
turn  a  first-rate  store  into  a  second-rate  circus.  On  the 
contrary,  the  best  public  relations  is  not  at  all  blatant— and 
may  very  well  be  purposely  subtle. 

►  .Another  point  that  deserves  emphasis  is  that  a  good 
public  relations  policy  usually  requires  no  more  appropri¬ 
ation  than  sound  judgment  will  approve  within  the  limits 
of  a  promotion  budget.  Public  relations  financing  is  mibstly 

a  matter  of  allocation. 

If  and  when  these  two 
points  are  believed  and 
understood,  top  manage¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  consid¬ 
er  public  relations  pro¬ 
posals  with  more  interest 
and  gradually  develop 
more  enthusiasm  for  the 
long-range  constructive 
effects  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  projects. 

It  is  important  that 
firm  members  or  man¬ 
agement  of  a  store  be 
fully  convinced  of  the 
validity  of  a  public  relations  program— and  willing  to  act 
accordingly.  If  they  are  not,  the  whole  job  will  eventually 
be  sheer  waste  and  might  better  not  be  started.  A  store’s 
top  men,  especially  those  whose  family  names  adorn  the 
doors,  are  the  ones  who  can  best  publicize  the  organization! 

Of  course  few  management  executives  would  toss  aside 
considerations  of  public  relations.  Actually  most  top 
retailers  realize  the  value  of  good  public  relations— and 
freely  say  so.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  not  quite  sure 
how  to  go  about  developing  a  program.  They  ask  “What 
shall  we  do?’’  and  seldom  receive  a  direct,  point-by-p)oint 
answer. 

This  is  unavoidable.  There  can  be  no  one  plan,  no  syn¬ 
dicated  outline,  for  carrying  out  a  public  relations  program. 


As  this  article  will  amply 
prove,  Alan  Wells  detests 
fuzzy  thinking  and  preten¬ 
tious  talk;  he  searches  out 
the  simple  fact,  states  it 
with 'candor.  He  has  been 
Director  of  Publicity  at 
Kauf mannas  in  Pittsburgh 
for  the  past  seven  years, 
and  he  is  now  serving  his 
fourth  term  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  NRDGA’s  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 
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The  idea  is  to  establish  character  for  a  business  in  the 
minds  of  employee,  vendor,  customer— and  individual  char¬ 
acter  can  be  built  only  by  individual  conduct.  Besides, 
public  relations  activities  are  often  opportunistic,  inspired 
by  local  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Obviously,  with  that 
definition  no  one  plan  can  be  made  for  stores  of  varying 
sizes,  unlike  locations,  different  histories,  competing  claims 
on  patronage. 

Certainly,  however,  a  general  program  can  be  outlined, 
subject  to  individual  application. 

The  very  first  and  indispensable  step,  as  this  article  has 
already  pointed  out,  is  to  convince  top  management  of  the 
need  of  a  public  relations  program  and  assure  their  hearty 
and  continued  cooperation.  It  must  be  understood  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  this  cooperation  must  be  active,  not  casual. 

Convincing  top  management  of  the  need  of  a  public  re¬ 
lations  program  is  not  always  so  easy  as  it  theoretically 
would  seem.  The  firm  will  readily  agree  that  good  public 
relations  is  valuable  .  .  .  but  will  often  add  that  a  definite 
program  need  not  be  planned,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  normal 
everyday  performance  right  now,  and  for  that  matter  always 
has  been.  They  will  pxjint  out  (and  be  entirely  correct)  that 
wages  and  working  conditions  are  as  good  in  their  store  as 
anywhere  in  town  .  .  .  that  they  buy  their  merchandise  from 
established  resources,  honor  their  orders,  and  pay  their  bills 
when  due  .  .  .  that  they  make  every  effort  to  have  the  right 


merchandise  at  the  right  time  at  the  right  price,  advertise 
honestly,  adjust  complaints  liberally,  and  cheerfully  provide 
all  services  that  consummate  a  sale.  “Don’t  these  things,’’ 
they  ask,  “develop  the  very  soundest  public  relations?" 

The  fair  reply  is  that  all  this  is  excellent— and  if  anything 
mentioned  in  the  list  were  not  in  the  best  possible  shape 
it  would  have  to  be  improved  before  any  public  relations 
effort  could  even  be  considered.  .411  such  things  are  basic, 
essential  ...  no  store  could  be  a  good  store  without  them! 
Yes,  indeed,  they  build  good-will,  which  is  one  immediate 
objective  of  public  relations. 

But  all  these  are  not  enough— today.  If  your  store  iloes 
everything  as  well  as  its  competitors,  that  is  good— but  not 
quite  good  enough.  You  must  do  some  usual  things  extra¬ 
ordinarily  well  .  .  .  and  do  some  unusual  things.  beside“s. 
That  is  the  foundation  of  distinguishing  character— another 
direct  objective  of  public  relations. 

To  express  it  another  way,  there  are  many  talented  |jer- 
formers  on  the  stage  and  screen,  on  the  diamond  and  grid 
iron,  on  the  court  and  fairway,  .\mong  them  some  are  stars. 
These  standouts  are  in  many  cases  no  better  equippeil  tech¬ 
nically  than  their  fellows— but  they  do  have  a  plus  that  is 
sometimes  called  color  or  personality  or  individualitv.  A 
store,  to  be  a  standout,  needs  some  of  that  same  plus  .  .  . 
and  it  is  the  job  of  public  relations  to  provide  it. 

(Continued  on  page  100) 


A  most  important  requirement  in  the  creation  of  a  civic 
or  social  personality  for  a  store  is  continuity  of  effort. 
Kaufmann's  Peaks  of  Progress  windows  have  been  an 
annual  event  for  12  years.  In  connection  with  the  choice 
of  each  year's  outstanding  developments,  the  store 
sponsors  a  county-wide  essay  contest  in  the  schools. 
The  prize  awards  and  the  unveiling  of  the  windows  are 
a  community  occasion. 

The  windows  themselves  are  actually  contributions  to 


the  layman's  knowledge,  distinguished  for  their  educa¬ 
tional  value  as  well  as  for  their  outstanding  display  tech¬ 
nique.  The  level  at  which  the  event  is  kept  is  indicated 
by  the  developments  recorded  in  this  year's  windows: 
Civilization  Recognizes  War  as  a  Crime;  The  Social 
Implications  of  Atomic  Energy;  A  New  Weapon  in  the 
War  on  Virus  Diseases;  Scientific  Aids  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped;  A  New  Era  of  Progress  in  City  Planning: 
A  Revival  in  Art  and  Music  Appreciation. 
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REGULATION  W 


There  will  be  some  liberalizing  of  terms,  but 
stores  generally  will  stick  to  conservative 
policies.  Nobody  wants  a  credit  war. 


By  A.  L.  Trotta 

.Manager,  CIredit  Management  Division 


l^ANV  predictions  have  been  made 
and  a  good  deal  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  regarding  the  elimination  ol 
Regulation  \V  on  November  1,  and 
its  effects  on  installment  credit  terms. 

One  trend  of  thought  is  that  terms 
will  be  drastically  liberalized,  there¬ 
by  creating  a  larger  purchasing  power. 
The  implication  is  that  this  will  also 
create  a  larger  demand  for  available 
durable  merchandise,  and  further  up¬ 
ward  pressure  on  prices.  It  has  even 
been  predicted  that  sojiie  of  the  larg¬ 
er  stores  would  resort  to  advertising  a 
‘‘No  down-payment  policy”  before  the 
end  of  this  year. 

A  survey  made  among  the  1800 
members  of  the  Credit  Management 
Division  fails  to  substantiate  this 
theory.  It  clearly  indicates  that  al¬ 
though  there  will  be  a  liberalization 

I  of  installment  terms,  retailers  are  alive 
to  the  dangers  of  drastically  liberal¬ 
ized  terms  and  are  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  extension  of  credit  on  a 
sound  and  conservative  basis. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  stores 
Replying  to  our  questionnaire  indicate 
that  they  do  not  plan  to  change  their 
'credit  policy  after  November  1.  This 
is  interesting  since  65  per  cent  fur¬ 
ther  indicate  that  they  anticipate 
highly  competitive  terms  after  the 
Regulation  is  dropped.  This  compe¬ 
tition,  they  predict,  will  take  place 
^anywhere  from  "shortly  after  Novem- 
|ber  1,  to  some  time  in  1949.”  Of 
those  expressing  an  opinion,  37  per 
cent  look  for  the  change  stmn  after 
November  1.  Twenty-seven  per  cent, 
however,  feel  it  will  not  ha])pen  until 


some  time  next  year.  Twenty-three 
per  cent  predict  “when  supply  meets 
demand”  with  10  per  cent  not  looking 
for  a  change  before  1^  to  2  years. 

A  classified  analysis  of  the  replies 
received  from  the  stores  that  have  al¬ 
ready  determined  what  their  terms 
will  be  after  Novemlier  1,  indicate^ 
that  the  most  popular  terms  for  soft 
goods  will  be  33%  per  cent  down  with 
six  months  to  pay  and  20  per  cent 
tlown  on  hard  goods  with  twelve¬ 
months  to  pay.  The  exception  is  big 
ticket  merchandise,  where  up  to  15  or 
1 8  months  will  be  p>ermitted. 

To  further  indicate  the  desire  of 
retailers  to  keep  credit  on  an  even 
keel,  90  per  cent  of  the  stores  indicate 
that  new  account  applications  are  be¬ 
ing  screened  more  carefully  so  that 
only  good  risks  are  accorded  charge 
privileges.  Credit  limits  are  also  be¬ 
ing  watched  to  avoid  overbuying  or 
pyramiding,  which  is  usually  the  dan¬ 
ger  signal  of  the  approaching  bad 
debt. 

Since  December  1,  1946,  when  re¬ 
tailers  were  released  from  Federal 
compulsion  to  freeze  accounts  not 
paid  by  the  1 0th  of  the  second  month 
after  date  of  purchase,  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  and  effort  has  gone  into 
the  strengthening  and  streamlining  of 
the  collection  department  to  meet  the 
(urrent  collection  problems.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  stores  report  that 
their  collection  percentage  has 
dropped  any  where  from  1  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  in  the  past  six  months, 
over  the  corresponding  period  last 
vear,  with  the  average  drop  between 


6  per  cent  and  10  per  cent.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  84  per  cent  of  the  stores  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  closer  collection  follow-up  with 
the  first  dun  being  sent  by  33  per  cent 
of  the  stores  60  days  after  purchase 
date.  Sixteen  per  cent  report  first  duns 
sent  at  the  end  of  30  days,  twenty-nine 
per  cent  at  45  days,  10  per  cent  at  75 
days  and  12  per  cent  at  90  days. 

.\lthough  no  longer  under  compul¬ 
sion  to  do  so  stores  will  stop  addition¬ 
al  credit  in  accordance  with  the  past 
experience  of  the  account  and  store 
policy.  Our  survey  shows  that,  barring 
extenuating  circumstances,  charge 
privileges  will  be  suspended  at  most 
stores  after  90  days. 

The  survey  further  reveals  that  the 
recommendations  set  forth  for  the 
granting  of  installment  credit  on  a 
sound  basis  include; 

1.  A  definite  effort  to  secure  a  sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment  on  install¬ 
ment  sales,  together  with  a  determ¬ 
ination  to  avoid  granting  terms 
beyond  15  months. 

2.  .\  careful  screening  of  credit  risks. 

3.  A  close  collection  follow-up.  It  is 
evident  that  the  retailer  is  determ¬ 
ined  to  retain  the  benefits  of  sound 
credit  practices. 

After  studying  the  results  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  reading  the  comments  of  the 
credit  executives  who  have  contribut¬ 
ed  to  it,  I  feel  confident  that  if  any 
break  in  the  credit  structure  should 
come  within  the  next  year,  it  will  not 
get  its  impetus  from  the  department 
and  specialty  stores. 
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By  Daniel  Bloomfield 

Manager,  The  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board 


and  national  association,  is  equipped 
to  meet  the  problems  affecting  his 
business  which  alone  he  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  handle,  no  matter  how  strong 
his  individual  business  may  be. 

The  combined  brain  power,  re¬ 
sources  and  strength  of  retailers  in  a 
city  is  a  powerful  force.  It  brings 
tangible  returns.  Combined  leader¬ 
ship— u;j7/j  the  public  interest  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  first  and  foremost  objective 
of  collective  ach'on-accomplishes  im¬ 
portant  things.  Its  achievements  are 
written  in  the  records  of  successful  re¬ 
tailers’  associations  all  over  this  coun- 

try- 

We  emphasize  the  priority  of  the 
public  interest  in  association  activi¬ 
ties,  because  a  good  trade  association 
and  its  leadership  recognize  that  pub 
lie  goodwill  is  a  priceless  asset  to  any 
business. 

This  belief  that  the  public  interest 
must  come  first  is  implicit  in  every 
article  of  the  Creed  which  guides  the 
activities  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
of  Boston.  This  Creed  is  no  mere 


test  of  a  man’s  business  leader- 
ship  today  is  his  ability  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  others  in  his  field.  Healthy 
competition  is  an  essential  character¬ 
istic  of  retailing.  But  cooperation  on 
matters  of  common  interest  is  equally 
essential,  and  the  most  progressive  and 
successful  retailers  realize  this.  They 
recognize  that  the  complex  economic 
conditions  of  the  day  demand  a  well- 
organized,  efficiently  operated  associa¬ 
tion  of  merchants  in  every  city.  A  re¬ 
tailer  who  has  this,  as  well  as  his  state 
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|the  only  important  aim  of  oi^anization 
|of  any  kind — governmental  or  other* 
(wise — is  the  protection  of  the  rights 
jof  the  individual.  Boston’s  Retail 
Trade  Board,  old  and  hardy  and  flour¬ 
ishing,  has  the  same,  single-minded 
goal — it  exists  to  guard  the  interests 
lof  the  customer. 
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CREED  OF  THE  BOSTON  RETAIL  TRADE  BOARD 

1.  The  Retail  Trade  Board  stands  for  high  integrity  of  its  member 
stores  in  relation  to  the  public  and  to  each  other. 

2.  It  believes  in  sound  employee  relations,  fair  wages,  good  working 
conditions,  and  reasonable  hours  of  labor. 

3.  It  believes  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  value  for  money 
spent  on  merchandise,  and  therefore  works  to  eliminate  wasteful  practices 
in  retailing. 

4.  It  believes  that  advertising  should  be  truthful  and  free  from  ex¬ 
travagant  claims,  and  therefore  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Boston  Better 
Business  Bureau  in  this  direction. 

5.  It  believes  that  the  buying  public  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  protec¬ 
tion  against  sharp  practices  of  unscrupulous  retailers,  and  therefore 
supports  legislation  aimed  to  cure  abuses. 

6.  It  believes  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  consuming  public 
and  therefore  will  work  to  defeat  legislation  adverse  to  such  interests. 

7.  It  believes  it  to  be  the  duty  of  merchants  to  be  good  citizens  first, 
and  therefore  encourages  its  members  to  support  important  civic  and 
charitable  projects. 

8.  It  believes  in  making  Boston  a  fine  place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

9.  It  believes  that  the  essence  of  good  business  is  service  to  the 
public,  and  that  customer  good-will  is  a  priceless  asset. 


statement  ot  objectives.  It  epitomizes 
the  actual  history  of  the  Board,  under 
the  leadership  of  far-sighted,  progress¬ 
ive  merchants,  and  it  is  the  standard 
which  members  follow  in  their  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  interpreting  the  Creed  into  ac¬ 
tion,  the  Retail  Trade  Board  can 
point  to  a  number  of  achievements. 
One  of  them  is  the  Boston  Conference 
on  Distribution.  It  was  organized  in 
1929  to  present  an  annual  appraisal  of 
the  economic  forces  affecting  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  distribution.  Its  scope  is  na¬ 
tional,  providing  a  forum  for  discuss¬ 
ion  of  problems  which  affect  everyone 
concerned  with  distributing  commod- 

STORES 


ities.  It  is  a  unique  enterprise  which 
has  attracted  international  attention 
and  brings  to  its  meetings  leading 
business  executives  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  from 
various  European  countries.  Its  re¬ 
ports  are  read  throughout  the  world. 

Distinguished  speakers  at  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Conference  have  included  Cordell 
Hull,  H.  Gordon  Selfridge,  Thomas  J. 
Watson,  Viscount  Leverhulme,  Sir 
Gerald  Campbell,  B.  Earl  Puckett, 
Fred  R.  Lazarus,  Saul  Cohn,  Percy  S. 
Straus,  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant,  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Kent 
Cooper,  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Win- 


throp  W.  .\ldrich,  Malcolm  P.  Mc¬ 
Nair,  Gerald  Wendt,  Spruille  Braden, 
John  M.  Hancock,  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
Malcolm  MacDonald,  Harvey  S.  Fire¬ 
stone,  Jr,,  Harold  H.  Swift,  Wm.  L. 
Batt,  Joseph  Rovensky,  Beardsley 
Ruml,  Elmo  Roper,  Joseph  B.  East¬ 
man,  Thurman  Arnold,  Elsa  Schiapa¬ 
relli,  Sumner  S.  Slichter,  Gen.  R.  E. 
Wood,  Donald  R.  Nelson. 

Legislation  is  another  matter  in 
which  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  Bos¬ 
ton  has  taken  an  active  interest.  Since 
1932,  bills  for  the  imjX)sition  of  a 
retail  sales  tax  for  Massachusetts  have 
been  introduced,  fought,  and  decisive¬ 
ly  defeated.  In  its  fight  against  such 
legislation,  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
had  strong  backing  from  consumer 
and  labor  groups  who  looked  to  the 
merchants  for  assistance  in  preventing 
this  addition  to  the  cost  of  living. 

Several  years  ago  when  fake  jewel 
auctions  flourished  in  Boston,  the  Re¬ 
tail  Trade  Board  and  Boston  Better 
Business  Bureau  successfully  spon¬ 
sored  legislation  to  eliminate  such 
auctions,  which  were  taking  heavy  toll 
from  the  consumer  public.  .Another 
bill  filed  by  the  Board  resulted  in 
establishing  liens  on  jewelry  left  for 
repairs  but  which  remained  uncalled 
for,  and  which  could  not  be  disjx)sed 
of  by  the  retailer.  The  Board  also 
filed  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
term  “Army”  and  "Navy”  in  the 
name  of  a  retail  store  for  disf>osal  of 
surplus  military  goods.  This  bill  was 
passed  last  year.  Many  other  legisla¬ 
tive  bills  received  the  attention  of 
the  Retail  Trade  Board. 

In  the  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
of  salesmanship  in  Boston  stores,  the 
Retail  Trade  Board  has  been  cooper¬ 
ating  closely  with  the  public  schools 
which  teach  salesmanship.  Over  1400 
pupils  who  receive  this  training  each 
year  are  given  a  course  for  which  the 
syllabus  was  prepared  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Personnel  Group  of  the 
Retail  Trade  Board.  There  is  also  a 
coojjerative  course,  established  over 
25  years  ago,  through  which  selected 
students  spend  one  week  in  school  for 
instruction,  and  one  week  in  certain 
stores  alternately.  The  Manager  of 
the  Board  serves  on  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  High  School  of  Practical 
•Arts  together  with  three  merchants. 

During  the  last  vear  the  Credit 
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plishments  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
are  too  numerous  to  describe  in  de¬ 
tail.  The  chart  of  activities  below 
gives  a  more  complete  picture. 

However,  we  should  mention  the 
fact  that  through  the  Retail  Trade 
Board,  a  consolidated  package  deliv¬ 
ery  for  Boston  stores  was  effected,  aid¬ 
ing  stores  materially  and  helping  re¬ 
duce  street  traffic  congestion. 

It  also  developed  a  New  York-Bos- 
ton  and  Philadelphia-Boston  over¬ 
night  express  delivery  of  merchandise 
which  saved  Boston  stores  thousands 
of  dollars. 

One  of  the  specific  gains  to  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  trade  brought  about 
through  group  action  of  the  Retail 
Trade  Board  was  the  standardization 
of  sizes  of  folding  boxes,  tags,  mer¬ 
chandise  bags.  After  careful  study,  the 
number  of  folding  boxes  was  reduced 
from  40  to  12;  Christmas  boxes  were 
reduced  in  number  from  342  to  79: 
the  number  of  price  tags  was  reduced 
from  105  to  26;  the  number  of  jewelry 
boxes  was  reduced  from  850  to  77; 
merchandise  bags  from  28  to  7. 
Marked  economies  were  also  effected 
by  substitution  of  bags  for  boxes  in 
certain  cases. 

Looking  back  on  the  history  of  the 
(Continued  on  page'  100) 


Boston’s  business  area,  behveen  the  busy  harbor  docks  and  the  Charles  River  in  the  background. 


OUTLINE  OF  RETAIL  TRADE  BOARD  ACTIVITIES 
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COOPERATES 
WITH 


Managers  Group  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  gave  several  courses  in  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Credit  Department  practice 
to  several  hundred  students  selected 
from  stores.  This  instruction  by  lead¬ 


ing  credit  managers  was  given  three 
mornings  a  week  at  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  headquarters  and  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  successful. 

The  other  activities  and  accom- 
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ANAGEMEN  r  ol  a  certain  Mitl- 
store  was  uiulerstantlabh 
gratihetl  when  a  small  main-iioor 
booth  rang  up  89,000  citiring  its  first 
week,  in  operation.  Tlie  fact  that  not 
a  dime  oi  the  nine  grand  found  its 
wa\  into  the  store's  tofiers  did 
nothing  to  diminish  this  satisfaction. 

What  happened  here  is  simply  an¬ 
other  example  of  successftd  coopera¬ 
tion  between  store  management  and 
C.\RE.  Inc.— the  common  goal,  aid  to 
hungry  and  ill-clothed  Europeans. 

More  than  50  of  the  country's  lead¬ 
ing  stores  cooperate  with  non-profit, 
government-approved  CARE  by  main¬ 
taining  full-time  booths  for  writing 
focxl  and  clothing  package  orders.  In 
almost  every  case  the  booth  is  IcKated 
on  the  main  floor  or  other  traffic- 
heavy  spot.  Usually  the  “take”  runs 
well  beyond  the  expectations  of  either 
the  store  or  the  relief  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  stores  which  co¬ 
operate  on  a  full-time  basis  C.\RE  has 
dozen  of  others  providing  window 
space  for  publicizing  the  package  serv¬ 
ice.  and  others  giving  flcxrr  space  for 
tem|x>rary  booths  taking  package- 
orders  at  the  transfer  desk  or  wrap¬ 
ping  department. 

First  to  give  CARE  full-time  facili¬ 
ties  were  the  .Sears  Roebuck  stores  and 
Schuster’s,  Milwaukee.  D.  M.  Read’s 
in  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  which  limits 


ordertaking  to  theii  tiansler  desk, 
was  another  early  bird,  .\lter  the  ini¬ 
tial  installations  it  became  evident 
that,  as  in  any  other  store  department, 
the  booth’s  receipts  depended  on  the 
amount  of  advertising  and  displas 
given  to  the  service. 

Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  was  the  first 
to  throw  a  full-scale  advertising  and 
promotional  campaign  behind  its 
C;.\RE  booth.  .\s  a  result  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  promotion  store  offi¬ 
cials  discovered  that  the  booth  was 
responsible  for  drawing  customers 
who  had  never  previously  shopped  in 
l.it’s.  Harold  Brightman,  store  presi¬ 
dent,  describes  C.\RE  promotion  as 
“one  of  the  best  public  relations  in¬ 
vestments  a  store  can  make.”  Other 
store  heads  make  similar  statements. 
Such  unqualified  approval  by  officials 
of  some  of  the  nation’s  great  stores  has 
been  responsible  for  others  offering 
facilities  to  C.\RE. 

In  Indianapolis,  all  of  the  six  major 
stores  have  installed  booths  and  em¬ 
barked  on  a  cooperative  program  of 
advertising  and  promotion  in  support 
of  stores’  CARE  booths.  .All  promo¬ 
tional  work  is  done  by  a  central  agen¬ 
cy  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  six  stores.  The  agency  prepares 
ads  —  radio  and  new'spaper  —  handles 
press  releases  and  maintains  contact 
with  the  main  C.\RE  headquarters. 


The  C.ARE  organization  cooperates 
to  make  an  event  of  the  opening  of 
the  booths.  The  usual  pattern  is  to 
have  high  civic  officials,  heads  of  relief 
and  religious  organizations,  foreign 
language  civic  groups  participate  in 
the  opening  ceremonies,  which  arc- 
broadcast  on  store-operated  time  or 
as  a  feature  on  the  local  station. 

Reluctance  on  the  part  of  some 
stores  to  install  CARE  facilities  can 
be  traced  to  the  belief  that  the  Ixxjths 
offer  competition  to  store-operated 
food  departments.  Yet  the  stores  now 
participating  in  the  program  have 
reported  that  this  competition  is  in 
reality  a  negligible  consideration. 

Under  the  CARE  method,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  guaranteed  delivery  or  the 
cost  is  refunded.  A  variety  of  parcels 
is  offered:  standard  food,  baby  food. 
Kosher,  layette,  cotton,  knitting  wtx)l, 
blankets  and  lard  packages.  .\  stand¬ 
ard  price  of  $10  prevails  on  all  par¬ 
cels.  Orders  are  airmailed  to  Europe, 
and  upon  delivery  a  receipt  signed  by 
the  consignee  is  returned  to  the  send¬ 
er.  Customers  seem  to  find  this  guar¬ 
anteed  method  of  sending  a  pre¬ 
packed  relief  package  easier  and  more 
c-conomical  than  purchasing,  making 
up  and  packing  the  goods  on  their 
own,  particularly  when  under  parcel 
post  shipment  no  insurance  can  be 
obtained  on  packages  for  Eurojx-. 


Lit  Bros.’s  extensively  promoted  CARE  booth  on  the  main  floor. 
Sales  average  $2000  to  $3000  a  week. 


Saks-Fifth  Avenue  window  dramatizes  the  way  an  easily  ordered 
CARE  package  fights  cold  and  hunger. 


I 


BcrnaF< 


Ralf  Shocke\' 


J.  T.  L.  Dickinson 


Our  advertising  and  our  salespeople  stress  that  our  iunc- 
tion  is  not  so  much  to  sell  as  it  is  to  help  our  customers 
select  apparel  they  will  enjoy.  It  made  a  deep  impressiwj 
when  one  of  our  sale  ads  announced  that  all  sales  were  not 
final,  because  of  our  policy  of  being  primarily  interested  in 
our  customer’s  welfare. 

I  have  read  in  many  articles  lately  that  advertising 
must  “get  down  to  fundamentals”  (whatever  that  means), 
and  “sell,  sell,  sell.”  That  isn’t  consistent  with  the  policy 
we  have  adopted  for  our  shop,  and  we  seldom  use  this  type 
of  advertising.  It  is  only  from  sales  advertising  of  specific 
items  that  we  exf>ect  an  immediate  response. 

Our  advertising  is  designed  to  create  confidence  in  our 
fashion  judgment,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  merchandise 
we  sell.  We  have  found  that  it  is  more  effective  when  it  is 
constant,  when  we  have  it  on  the  same  page  regularly. 
The  ads  have  headings  that  arouse  attention;  they  are  well 
written;  they  are  uniform  in  comp>osition.  We  consistently 
sp>end  between  two  and  five  per  cent  of  our  monthly  gross 
on  advertising  and  promotions.  Our  P.  and  L.  statement 
proves  to  me  that  this  exjienditure  has  been  worth  while. 

We  are  located  in  a  town  of  10,000.  I  think  that  in  itself 
gives  our  advertising  an  advantage.  A  small  town  mer¬ 
chant’s  advertising,  if  it  is  at  all  unusual,  attracts  a  great 
deal  more  attention  than  it  would  if  it  app>eared  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper. 

Our  direct  mail  advertising,  too,  can  be  much  more 
effective,  because  it  can  be  much  more  personal.  Instead 
of  a  constantly  changing  list  of  many  thousands,  ours  is 
fairly  stable  and  can  be  more  easily  kept  up  to  date. 

Similarly,  our  promotions  are  comparatively  more  effec 
tive  because  they  include  people  who  are  our  friends.  And 
(Continued  on  page  28)  ‘ 


r  I  ^HE  three  questions  most  on  retail  minds  this  fall  are: 

(1)  How  to  reduce  expsenses;  (2)  How  to  increase  trans¬ 
actions;  (3)  How  to  avoid  being  crushed  by  inventory  in 
the  event  of  a  price  collapse.  Members  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division,  NRDGA,  considered  the  questions  in  that  order 
at  their  all-day  clinic  in  New  York  on  September  9.  Ernest 
H.  Wyckoff,  president  of  A.  M.  Wyckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
was  chairman  of  the  session  on  expense  control,  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  class  in  budgeting  conducted  by  H.  I.  Kleinhaus, 
and  a  series  of  specific  dollar-savers  contributed  by  Ted  Kolb 
and  Howard  S.  Cans— all  so  important  that  they  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  a  special  section  on  this  subject  starting  on  page  19. 


BETTER  ADVERTISING  AND  PROMOTION 

For  the  improvement  of  smaller  store  sales  by  better 
advertising  and  promotion,  the  recommendations  stressed: 

(1)  use  of  planning  and  budgeting  helps  and  experience 
data  available  from  the  NRDGA  and  other  sources;  and 

(2)  capitalizing  on  the  advantages  the  small  store  has  in  its 
more  personal  relations  with  its  customers.  Abe  Kirshen- 
baum,  president  of  the  Juvenile  Shopjie,  New  London, 
Conn.,  presided  at  this  session.  Digests  of  the  addresses 
follow: 


How  Wo  Improvod  Our  Advortisinq  and  Promotions.  By 

B.  M.  Ashell,  President,  Ashell's,  Kirksville,  Mo. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  “What  constitutes  a  good 
advertising  program?”  depends  on  what  the  individual 
merchant  wishes  to  accomplish.  In  our  case,  we  decided  to 
appeal  to  the  buyers  of  medium  to  better  grade  apparel 
on  the  basis  of  fashion  rightness,  convenience,  drama,  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  value.  Notice  that  I  did  not  mention  price. 
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H.  I.  Kleinhaus 


^  ar  Oil  waste  is  management's 
No.  1  assignment  this  year.  For 
an  education  in  the  productive 
use  of  energies  and  materials, 
read  these  four  papers  on  ex¬ 
pense  control.  Mr.  Kleinhaus. 
Mr.  Kolb  and  Mr.  Gans  spoke 
at  the  Smaller  Stores  Clinic; 
Mr.  Heaton  at  the  Merchandis- 


great 

fietro 


“  t  ing  Division’s  October  1  meet- 

effec  I  ing  in  Chicago. 

And  I 

I947I  STORES 


How  to  Set  Up  a  Budget  System 

By  H.  I.  Kleinhaus 

President,  H.  I.  Kleinhaus  &  Associates 

T>  U  DGET'ING  and  budget  control  amounted  to  very  little.  But  il  they 

may  be  divided  into  four  ele-  were  grouped  together  as  “Account 

ments:  (1)  good  organization;  (2)  a  No.  22-08-01  Unclassified  —  Suppers, 

definite  plan  of  accounting,  particu-  .Accounting  and  Control,’’  the  total 

larly  expense  accounting;  (3)  actual  might  warrant  the  inquiry,  “Why  is 

development  of  the  budget;  (4)  con-  all  this  night  work  necessary?”  I 

trol  of  expenses  within  the  budget.  should  like  to  add,  in  respect  to  the 

^  ^  ,,  ,  relationship  of  account  classification 

Organizing  for  Expense  Control  ,  . 

to  budgetary  procedure  in  general. 

Each  divisional  or  functional  head.  number  of  exjiense  accounts 

each  department  head,  each  sectional  store  was  reduced  from  260  to 

supervisor  should  understand  his  re-  jjg  This  number  we  think  ample 

sponsibilities  and  have  his  authority  for  most  stores  doing  4  to  8  millions, 

clearly  defined.  Unless  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  place  is.  fixed  in  the  pattern  of  Development  of  the  Budget 
organization,  the  budgeting  procedure 
will  bt  weak 

The  elleclive  wav  ol  inakiiis  people  ''"‘‘R"'  “  ■"  “P 

expense-minded  is  to  give  then,  re-  *cet  certain  information  re 

.  -u-r.  t  .u  u-  u  lated  to  each  account  shown  on  the 

sponsibihty  for  those  expenses  which 

Ihev  incur  and  can  control.  Don't  "P*"*  form  for  such  a 

burden  anyone  with  expense  account-  proccxlurc  will  provide  lor  (I)  the 

abilitv  unless  he  actuallv  is  response  name  of  the  account.  (2)  the  depart 

ble  and  has  authoritv  in  keeping  with  «'>><lepa«ment  to  whtch  tt 

that  responsibilitv.  •■PP”"' 

and  (4)  the  amounts  expended  each 

.Set-Up  for  Expense  Control  month  of  the  previous  year  compar- 

For  effective  budgeting,  there  must  months  for  which  the 

be  a  logical  classification  of  expenses  budget  is  to  be  established  and  for  the 
-preferably  in  manualized  form-and  period.  In  retailing  the  general 

sectional ized,  so  that  each  division  of  budget  period  is  usually  a  season— six 

the  store  may  be  familiar  with  the  months-with  shorter  periods  within 

content  of  the  expiense  accounts  relat-  ^he  season  for  refinement  and  revision, 

ed  to'  its  operation.  The  department  particularlv  with  respect  to  selling 

store  and  specialty  store  trade  has  payroll. 

an  excellent  manual  available  to  it  The  basic  form  which  our  organiz- 
through  the  Controllers’  Congress.  ation  uses  provides  spaces  to  be  used 

But  I  caution  executives  of  smaller  payroll  budgets  for  average  num- 

stores  against  the  adoption  of  classifi-  ber  of  personnel  on  a  clerk-week  basis, 

cations  either  too  detailed  or  too  con-  ‘ind  for  average  salary.  The  form  pro- 

densed.  From  the  viewpoint  of  bud-  vides  an  area  for  the  amount  original- 

geting  and  expense  control,  too  many  b  budgeted  for  each  month  of  the 

separate  accounts  will  fail  to  focus  new  period,  space  for  revised  figures 

attention  on  small  items  of  cost  which,  ^md  for  actual  expenditures.  .About 

if  they  had  been  grouped,  would  con-  of  the  form  is  left  for  remarks, 

stitute  an  amount  warranting  execii-  including  basis  of  new  budget,  i.e., 
tive  attention.  number  of  transactions,  number  of 

For  instance,  in  a  certain  store  our  employees,  etc.,  and  reasons  for  dif- 

organization  found  individual  supper  lerences  between  the  budget  initially 

money  accounts  for  six  separate  ret| nested  aiul  the  actual  expenditures 

sub-divisions  of  the  accounting  and  li'st  year. 

control  sub-function.  Each  account  (Continued  on  next  page) 
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EXPENSE  CONTROL 


The  controller’s  office  should  pre¬ 
pare  the  budget  sheets  for  the  new 
season  six  or  eight  weeks  in  advance. 
This  preparation  consists  mainly  of 
the  insertion  of  last  year’s  figures, 
using  one  sheet  for  each  expense  ac¬ 
count.  .\ttached  to  these  sheets,  w'here 
appropriate,  should  be  a  statement  as 
to  |X)licy  or  change  of  policy  or  pro¬ 
cedure  which  may  affect  the  budgeted 
ligures  for  the  new  season.  The  bud¬ 
get  sheets  should  be  sorted  so  that 
each  suf>ervisor’s  or  department  head’s 
sheets  will  be  together. 

.\t  a  preliminary  discussion  meeting 
of  the  management  board  policies  and 
changes  for  the  new  season  should  be 
clearly  outlined  and  revisions  in  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  authority  of  execu¬ 
tives  defined.  Each  member  of  the 
management  board  will  leave  the 
meeting  with  the  group  of  budget 
sheets  related  to  his  own  direct  ex¬ 
pense  responsibilities  and  those  of  his 
departmental  managers. 

It  is  important  under  this  plan  of 
budgeting  that  no  one  is  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  budget  item  unless  he 
directly  incurs  the  exjiense.  Even 
though  for  statistical  purposes,  you 
charge  the  selling  departments  with 
wrapping  paper  and  twine,  neither  the 
merchandise  manager’s  budget  sheets 
nor  those  of  the  individual  buyers 
should  show  the  expense  of  these  suf>- 
plies.  The  store  manager,  or  in  the 
larger  establishment  the  supply  buy¬ 
er,  would  be  responsible  for  this  ex- 
|)ense. 

The  members  of  the  management 
board  will  individually  call  meetings 
of  their  department  heads  and  explain 
to  them  any  new’  policies  and  repoat 
old  policies  affecting  the  budget.  Bud¬ 
get  sheets  as  prepared  by  the  control¬ 
ler’s  office  will  be  distributed,  for  each 
department  head  is  required  to  make 
up  his  own  budget  initially.  He  will 
confer  with  his  superior  whenever  nec¬ 
essary,  and  together  they  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  to  be  requested  for 
each  expanse  account,  month  by 
month,  for  the  six-month  poriod. 
Some  member  of  the  management 
board  will  be  designated  budget  di¬ 
rector,  and  the  completed  budget 


forms  will  be  turned  in  to  him.  He 
will  then  determine  the  overall  bud¬ 
get  after  examining  each  separate 
budget  sheet.  If  the  overall  budget 
will  not  permit  the  earnings  desired 
by  management  on  the  basis  of  the 
previously  planned  sales  and  gross 
margin,  the  budget  director  will  con¬ 
fer  with  the  various  members  of  the 
management  board  and  they  in  turn 
with  their  department  heads,  endeav¬ 
oring  to  bring  the  total  budget  into 
line  through  adjustment  of  individual 
departmental  budgets.  Once  the  bud¬ 
get  officer  is  satisfied  w’ith  the  overall 
budget,  he  prepares  a  formal  sum¬ 
mary,  which  together  with  the  previ 
ously  planned  figures  of  sales  and 
gross  margin,  pjermits  a  forecast  of  the 
season’s  op>erating  profit. 

The  budget  as  a  whole  and  by  sec¬ 
tions  is  then  discussed  at  another 
meeting  of  the  management  board. 
When  finally  adopted,  it  should  be 
with  the  understanding  that  minor 
adjustments  can  be  made  by  the  bud¬ 
get  director  alone,  but  that  major  re¬ 
visions  must  be  discussed  at  regular 
monthly  expjense  meetings,  the  nature 
of  which  will  be  described  later. 


Maintenance  of  0{>erating  Statistics 


superiors,  may  have  copies  of  their 
budget  sheets. 


A  budgeting  procedure  is  incom¬ 
plete  if  it  does  not  require  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  operating  statistics  of  each 
department.  In  most  cases  a  depart¬ 
ment  head  or  supervisor  (the  head  of 
the  accounts  payable  department,  or 
in  a  smaller  store  the  head  of  the  ma¬ 
chine-bookkeeping  crew’)  can  keep  a 
running  record  of  the  number  of  in¬ 
voices  entered  or  number  of  sales- 
checks  posted,  etc.,  in  a  little  notebook 
from  day  to  day.  Daily  or  weekly  re¬ 
ports  can  be  sent  to  the  budget  di¬ 
rector’s  office  to  be  posted  on  a  form 
showing  statistical  performances  of 
all  departments  compared  w’ith  last 
month,  last  year,  and  with  the  budget 
estimate.  This  type  of  rejxjrt  helps  to 
attain  flexibility  which  every  real  bud¬ 
get  procedure  should  have. 

The  procedure  described  thus  far 
leaves  the  budget  sheets  of  each  de¬ 
partment,  as  approved,  in  the  hands 
of  the  budget  director.  But  since  this 
plan  decentralizes  responsibility,  any 
department  head  so  desiring,  and  his 


Direct  Selling  Expense 

.\  procedure  for  budgeting  and  con¬ 
trol  of  expenses  has  its  most  difficult 
hurdle  in  respect  to  the  item  “Payroll 
—Direct  Selling.’’  The  variation  Ite- 
tween  the  needs  of  the  various  selling 
departments,  and  from  month  to 
month  in  each,  makes  the  problem  ol 
budgeting  dollars  and  personnel  tnost 
complex.  Many  factors  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  in  addition  to  the  dollar  sales 
trend.  Some  of  these  factors  are: 
(1)  The  probable  number  of  transac¬ 
tions;  (2)  The  value  of  the  average 
sale;  (3)  The  type  of  merchandise; 
(4)  Special  promotions  in  the  depart¬ 
ment-frequency  and  time;  (5)  Lunch 
hours,  peaks  and  valleys  in  customer 
traffic;  (6)  Area  to  be  covered;  layout 
of  the  department. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  of  these  factors  can  be  given 
their  proper  weight  in  connection 
with  budgeting  by  agreement  between 
the  buyer  and  the  service  manager  or 
flcxrr  superintendent.  On  the  basis  of 
this  principle,  we  have  developed  a 
method  of  budgeting  selling  salaries 
that  also  follows  our  previously  stated 
recommendations  that  only  those 
responsible  for  incurring  expenses 
should  be  governed  by  the  budget  of 
these  items,  and  that  budgeting  must 
be  flexible.  In  the  description  of  this 
plan— which  also  must  be  altered  to 
suit  conditions— the  real  responsibility 
is  given  to  the  service  manager,  what¬ 
ever  his  official  title  may  be.  Under 
some  circumstances  we  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  let  each  buyer  or  divisional 
merchandise  manager  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  keeping  within  the 
budget  for  selling  payroll. 


Departmental  Selling  Payroll 

.■\bout  two  months  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  season,  the  Cktntrol- 
ler’s  office  will  prepare  the  Depart 
mental  Selling  Payroll  Budget  separ¬ 
ately  for  each  department,  filling  in 
the  headings  and  the  information 
called  for  week  by  week  for  last  year 
These  will  be  prepared  in  duplicatf 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Dollar  Savers 
for  Smaller  Stores 

By  Ted  Kolb 

Vice  President,  The  Peerless  C'x>mpan\, 
Pawtucket,  R.  1. 


A  SMALLER  store  has  an  extreme¬ 
ly  limited  field  in  which  to  look 
for  expense  savings.  Better  than  50 
per  cent  of  total  operating  expense  of 
the  average  small  store  is  payroll.  But 
examine  the  payroll  of  any  well  run 
store  under  two  to  three  million  dol¬ 
lars  and  you  will  find  a  minimum 
basic  staff  of  people  all  having  pretty 
essential  functions.  When  a  very  large 
store  finds  its  payroll  excessive,  it  can 
start  trimming  in  a  number  of  non- 
essential  spots.  But  the  smaller  store 
has  little  if  any  excess  baggage  on  its 
staff.  The  other  alternative  in  reduc- 
ing  payroll,  that  of  cutting  salaries,  is 
a  move  that  endangers  the  entire  mor¬ 
ale  of  an  organization.  So  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  we  can  rule  out  payroll 
as  a  source  of  expense  saving,  unless 
an  idea  comes  forth  that  can  reduce 
the  basic  staff  of  a  department  with¬ 
out  impairing  its  efficiency. 

.\nother  large  slice  of  any  store’s 
expense  is  fixed  overhead.  .\11  of  these 
items  are  either  set  by  contract  or  de- 
I  termined  by  the  size  of  the  store’s  op¬ 
eration,  so  they  are  hardly  subject  to 
savings  of  any  sizable  amount  even 
with  small  drops  in  volume. 

Where  to  Cut  Expense 
The  items  that  are  left  for  expense 
control  are  of  two  classes;  (1)  Those 
expenses  which  have  a  direct  effect  on 
store  volume,  such  as  advertising  and 
display;  and  (2)  Expenses  connected 
with  store  housekeeping,  credit  and 
collections  and  bookkeeping,  which 
may  have  no  direct  connection  with 
store  volume,  but  are  necessary  to  its 
efficient  operation  and  provide  the 
means  of  ultimately  getting  the  vol¬ 
ume.  As  to  publicity  costs,  it  is  our 
firm  belief  that  too  much  or  tex)  rigid 
control  of  these  items  during  a  period 
of  shrinkage  in  volume  is  a  false  econ¬ 
omy.  Of  course,  during  the  free 


spending  era  of  the  excess-profits  tax 
years,  most  advertising  and  display 
budgets  got  considerably  out  of  hand, 
and  I  don’t  mean  that  these  should 
not  be  reduced  to  their  proper  levels 
and  held  there,  but  in  most  well  run 
stores  this  has  already  been  done. 

Considering  store-keeping  exp>enses. 
there  are  numerous  obvious  econo¬ 
mies  that  can  be  made  by  the  efficient 
purchasing,  distributing  and  internal 
handling  of  store  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment,  but  every  store  has  its  own 
idea  of  what  constitutes  economy  in 
this  field  and  no  two  stores  ever  seem 
to  think  exactly  alike  in  this  respect. 

Credit  Department  Economies 

Some  ideas  we  have  recently  put  to 
use  in  our  organization  have  resulted 
in  savings  of  substantial  amounts. 
Our  store  is  an  apparel  specialty  store, 
and  we  have  a  pretty  well  rounded 
staff,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
credit  and  bookkeeping  offices.  Our 
credit  department  was  one  of  the  first 
in  the  country,  among  stores  of  our 
size,  to  install  cycle  billing.  Our 
equipment  is  modern.  Our  credit 
office  j>ersonnel  is  certainly  no  worse 
than  that  of  the  average  store  in  our 
area.  Yet  we  found  the  cost  of  our 
credit  department  steadily  mounting 
and  considerably  higher  than  it 
should  be,  based  on  available  com¬ 
parisons.  We  studied  the  entire  credit 
operation  with  our  credit  manager 
and  asked  him  to  do  something  about 
reducing  the  cost  without  seriously 
affecting  the  efficiency  of  his  depart¬ 
ment.  After  considerable  study,  he 
came  up  with  two  crackerjack  ideas 
which  actually  brought  down  the  cost 
of  the  credit  department  more  than 
just  a  few  pennies. 

Idea  number  one  had  to  do  with 
accounts  receivable  payment  receipts. 
Whenever  a  customer  made  a  pay¬ 
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ment  at  our  accounts  receivable  win¬ 
dows,  a  full  receipt  was  written  up  on 
an  Egry  register.  The  receipt,  made 
out  in  triplicate,  contained  the  name 
and  address  of  the  customer,  the  date, 
and  the  amount  of  payment.  I'his 
system  w'as  costly  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  forms,  and  the  process  of  writ¬ 
ing  out  all  the  necessary  information 
in  longhand  was  so  slow  that  on  heavy 
payment  days  we  had  to  keep  three 
and  four  cashiers  at  the  windows  to 
keep  long  lines  from  forming  and  to 
give  even  fairly  good  customer  service. 

The  new  idea  was  simply  to  use  the 
customer’s  statement  in  place  of  the 
register  form,  the  top  portion  being 
retained  as  our  receipts,  the  bottom 
part  going  to  the  customer  as  her  re¬ 
ceipt,  both  portions  being  stamped 
“Paid”  with  a  special  cashier’s  stamp 
showing  the  date  and  having  blank 
spaces  for  the  amount  of  payment. 
Now'  our  cashier  has  only  to  use  the 
stamp  and  fill  in  the  amount  of  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  space  provided,  which 
speeds  up  our  window  payments  so 
that  there  is  practically  no  need  for 
extra  cashiers.  We  found  that  about 
three-fourths  of  our  customers  bring 
their  statements  with  them  when  mak¬ 
ing  payments,  and  we  are  educating 
the  other  one-fourth  to  do  likewise,  so 
that  we  are  already  saving  75  per  cent 
on  the  use  of  register  forms.  The  top 
part  of  our  statement  is  exactly  the 
same  size  as  the  register  form,  so  that 
handling  of  both  types  of  forms  is 
simple. 

The  only  jX)ssible  hitch  is,  of 
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course,  the  loss  of  control  which  we 
formerly  had  with  the  third  copy, 
which  stayed  in  the  register  and  acted 
as  a  check  against  loss  or  alteration  of 
the  original  receipts.  We  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  all  the  years  during 
which  we  checked  the  third  copies 
back  against  the  originals,  the  number 
of  slips  lost  or  incorrectly  made  out 
was  negligible,  and  certainly  no  fac¬ 
tor  in  comparison  with  the  substan¬ 
tial  saving  in  time,  materials  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  possible  by  the  new 
method.  And,  of  course,  the  final 
check  against  errors  in  receipts  is  the 
customer  herself,  who  would  com¬ 
plain  loudly  and  quickly  if  she  made 
a  payment  that  was  not  credited  to 
her  account.  I  might  add  also  that  we 
have  been  particularly  watching  the 
balancing  of  our  accounts  receivable 
cashiers  since  installing  this  system 


about  two  months  ago,  and  we  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results.  It 
is  not  perhaps  what  an  accountant 
would  call  projjer  internal  control, 
but  it  saves  us  money  and  what’s  more, 
it  works. 

The  second  idea  in  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  was  a  consolidation  of  rec¬ 
ords  which  eliminated  a  great  deal  of 
handling  of  forms  and  enabled  us  to 
keep  our  billing  right  up  to  schedule 
without  the  addition  of  extra  office 
personnel  which  would  have  been  nec¬ 
essary  under  the  old  system.  A  full 
explanation  of  this  move  would  be 
somewhat  involved  and  actually  be¬ 
longs  more  properly  in  a  credit  man¬ 
ager’s  convention.  Very  briefly,  this 
is  w'hat  was  done: 

Our  credit  department  installed 
cycle  billing  about  a  year  ago.  Early 
in  1947  we  revived  the  3  payment  plan 
for  our  charge  customers,  which  had 
been  our  chief  typ)e  of  account  before 


the  war.  This  plan  involves  the  use 
of  a  tally  card  by  means  of  which  the 
amount  due  for  each  month  is  figured 
in  thirds  at  the  time  of  billing.  These 
tally  cards  were  all  kept  in  a  separate 
file,  as  were  the  customers’  statements 
and  in  still  another  file  were  the 
credit  applications  and  history  cards. 
By  combining  all  of  these  records  into 
a  single  tray  the  complete  story  on 
each  customer  was  kept  in  one  place, 
and  all  the  monthly  charges  as  well  as 
payments  are  now  filed  in  this  tray  for 
each  customer.  At  the  time  of  billing, 
then,  it  requires  only  one  single  hand¬ 
ling  by  the  billing  clerk  to  do  the  fig 
tiring  of  the  one-third  balance  pay¬ 
able  at  the  posting  of  the  charges  on 
the  statement. 

The  efficiency  and  time  saving  of 
such  a  move  is  certainly  obvious  when 
explained,  and  one  wonders  how  a 
seemingly  efficient  credit  office  could 
(Continued  on  page  96) 


Expense  Cutters  and  Sales-Builders 

By  Howard  S.  Cans 

General  Manager,  Louis  R.  Cans  Co.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y, 


A  T  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  had 
difficulty  in  getting  cabinet  mak¬ 
ers  and  finishers.  I  found  the  trouble 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  most  stores  in 
the  area  had  reduced  shop  hours  from 
48  to  40  a  week.  I  reduced  our  work 
week  to  40  hours  and  kept  the  same 
wages,  and  was  immediately  able  to 
get  good  men. 

Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  using 
an  outside  service  for  repair  of  dam¬ 
ages  occurring  in  the  course  of  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  customer.  With  an  ade¬ 
quately  manned  shop  I  was  able  to 
eliminate  this  service  and  put  one  of 
our  own  men  on  outside  repairs. 

The  results  were  amazing.  In  1946 
our  shop  expense  was  2.20.  In  1940, 
with  a  40  hour  w-eek  at  the  same  rate 
of  pay  as  the  previous  48-hour  week, 
the  percentage  has  dropped  to  2.09. 
The  fair  conclusion  is  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  work  week  increased  the 
shop’s  efficiency. 

►  .Although  our  selling  salaries  are 
about  20  per  cent  higher  than  last  year 


for  individual  men,  our  total  selling 
payroll  is  about  the  same.  We  have 
accomplished  this  by  hiring  a  number 
of  young,  eager  juniors.  We  do  not 
expect  them  to  be  able  to  handle  large 
sales,  but  they  are  quite  capable  of 
selling  lamps,  tables  and  other  small 
items. 

►  In  order  to  increase  the  sales  of  the 
individual  salespeople  we  pay  PM’s 
for  every  related  item  added  to  the 
original  sale  in  any  given  transaction. 
Average  sales  have  increased  from 
$108  in  1946  to  $122  in  1947.  One- 
reason  is  these  PM’s. 

►  A  tremendous  saving  for  us  has 
been  the  use  of  the  Shaw-Walker  sys¬ 
tem  for  making  a  payroll.  It  used  to 
take  all  day  to  make  our  payroll:  now 
it  takes  three  and  a  half  hours.  The 
system  is  simple.  Under  the  payroll 
check,  with  carbons  in  between,  are 
sheets  for  the  employee’s  individual 
payroll  record  and  the  weekly  payroll 
record.  When  the  bookkeefier  com¬ 
putes  the  payroll,  it  is  automatically 


entered  on  the  check,  individual  pay 
roll  and  weekly  payroll.  ' 

►  We  have  reduced  our  expense  of 
collecting  damage  claims  against  rail¬ 
roads  and  express  agencies  by  havii^ 
Leonard  Mongeon,  in  his  capacity  ai 
manager  of  NRDGA’s  Traffic  Group, 
set  up  for  us  a  standard  procedure  foi 
filing  claims.  We  get  our  claims  filed 
and  paid  in  about  one-half  the  time  it 
used  to  take. 

►  Our  delivery  expense  in  furniture 
is  1 .82  per  cent  of  total  sales.  We  have 
accomplished  this  low  figure  by  using 
a  pooled  delivery  service  instead  of 
running  our  own. 

►  A\’e  have  eliminated  overtime  ev 
pense  in  our  warehouse  by  notifying 
manufacturers,  railroads  and  Railwa' 
Express  that  we  would  not  accept  de 
liveries  after  four  o’clock.  It  used  to 
be  that  our  receiving  clerk  had  an 
hour  to  an  hour-and-a-half  overtime 
every  day.  Now  the  overtime  ha- 
ceased;  and  we  are  still  receiving  the 
same  amount  of  merchandise. 
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Decentralizing  Expense  Responsibilities 

By  William  E.  Heaton 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  was 
partly  responsible  for  setting  up 
many  of  the  expense  controls  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  Marshall  Field  and  Com¬ 
pany.  Today,  I’m  in  a  unique  {X)si- 
tion.  My  job  has  been  changed— I’m 
now  in  merchandising  and  my  major 
responsibility  is  to  make  those  controls 
work.  In  other  words.  I  know,  believe 
me,  l)oth  sides  of  this  problem. 

The  problem,  as  you  all  know,  is 
simply  this:  The  increased  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  generated  by  wartime 
stimulation  of  consumer  income  temp¬ 
orarily  reduced  the  ratio  of  operating 
expenses  as  a  per  cent  to  sales.  The 
expense  rate  for  department  stores 
according  to  the  Harvard  Report  in 
1939  was  .36.1  per  cent  of  sales.  For  the 
year  1945,  this  ratio  had  dropped  to 
28.0  per  cent  of  sales  and  in  1946,  this 
same  ratio  was  28.2  per  cent.  Two  ma¬ 
jor  factors  have  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  recent  expense  rates: 

1.  The  sharp  increase  in  volume 
sales. 

2.  The  inability  to  make  certain 
expenditures  because  of  war¬ 
time  and  present  day  short- 
ages. 

I  Analysis  of  the  second  factor  reveals 


that  department  store  expense  rates 
were  exceptionally  low  because  deliv¬ 
eries  were  severely  restricted;  charge 
and  installment  accounts  were  cut 
down:  returns  and  exchanges  w'ere  re¬ 
duced;  markdowns  declined  to  unusu¬ 
ally  low  levels:  many  supplies  such  as 
paper,  bags,  twine,  etc.,  were  not  avail¬ 
able:  many  of  our  former  standards  of 
orderliness  and  cleanliness  were  low¬ 
ered;  repair  expenses,  purchase  of 
equipment,  and  the  remodeling  of  our 
selling  sections  were  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  .\11  during  this  same  peri- 
(xl,  wage  rates  increased  sharply  and 
have  continued  to  go  steadily  higher. 
.Actually,  however,  during  much  of 
this  period  the  full  effect  of  these 
higher  wage  rates  had  not  been  fully 
felt  until  recently,  as  many  divisions 
were  understaffed.  Today,  we  are  all 
faced  with  this  challenge.  If  we  are 
to  keep  our  jobs  and  our  incomes,  we 
must  again  gain  control  of  those  costs 
which  we  lost  through  this  previous 
period.  W’e  must  also  insist  that  the 
pioductivity  of  all  of  our  employees 
l)e  maintained  at  levels  consistent  with 
their  remuneration. 

First— Get  Together 

Let’s  look  at  it  this  way.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  management  to  control 
and  scrutinize  every  single  item  of  ex¬ 
pense,  though  many  of  us  try  to  do  it. 
Consequently,  we  are  exerting  pres¬ 
sure  in  one  direction,  the  buyer  is  try¬ 
ing  to  curtail  expenses  in  another  di¬ 
rection  and  actually  in  many  cases, 
ihev  arc  working  at  cross  purposes. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  about 
the  head-on  crash  between  two  crack 
trains  directly  in  front  of  a  switch 
tower.  .As  it  appeared  that  the  disaster 
might  have  been  averted  by  the 
prompt  handling:  of  the  switch  levers, 
the  officials  conducting  the  inquiry 
were  anxious  to  question  the  man  in 
the  tower. 


“How  long  had  you  been  working 
for  this  railroad  when  the  accident 
occurred?’’  they  asked  the  switchman 
as  he  took  the  witness  stand. 

“Four  days,’’  he  replied. 

“How  W’ere  you  employed  before 
that?” 

“I’d  always  been  a  truck  driver.” 

“Now  tell  us  about  this  wreck. 
W'hat  did  you  see  from  your  post  in 
the  tower?” 

“Well,  here’s  how  it  w’as.  I’m 
lookin’  up  the  track  an’  see  No.  28 
cornin’  like  a  guy  with  his  shirt  afire. 
Both  of  ’em  making’  sixty  miles  an 
hour  an’  cornin’  head-on.” 

“Yes,  yes,  and  what  did  you  do?” 

“Well,  I  says  to  myself,  ‘ain’t  that  a 
hell  of  a  way  to  run  a  railroad?’  ” 

.And  you’ll  agree  it’s  a  “hell  of  a 
way”  to  run  a  department  store. 

At  Marshall  Field  and  Company, 
for  instance,  our  attitude  toward  ex¬ 
pense  goals  and  policies  is  as  follows; 

We  believe  that  good  expense  con¬ 
trol  will  maintain  at  all  levels  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  constant  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  operating  expenses  and  volume 
as  is  consistently  possible  without  im¬ 
pairing  in  any  way  our  accepted 
standards  of  service. 

We  accomplish  this  in  three  major 
ways:  (1)  By  decentralizing  expense 
responsibilities:  (2)  By  training  and 
training  all  supervisory  employees  un¬ 
til  they  understand  a  reasonable  mar¬ 
gin-expense  relationship  and  (3)  By 
giving  the  retail  section  manager  or 
buyer  complete  statistical  information. 

Let’s  discuss  these  points  separately. 
First,  what  do  we  mean  by  decentral¬ 
ization  of  expense  responsibilities? 
Just  this:  The  direct  responsibility  for 
the  controllable  expenses  of  any  of 
our  operations  rests  squarely  with  the 
individuals  in  charge  of  those  opera¬ 
tions. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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I'o  give  you  an  idea  ol  whai  1  mean, 
let  me  explain  that  we  actually  have 
over  seven  hundred  expense  control¬ 
lers  at  Marshall  Field  and  Company. 
They  are  the  individuals  who  have 
any  type  of  supervisory  }x>sition  in 
our  line  organization  and  includes 
not  only  the  Merchandising  Division 
hut  also  the  Comptrollers  Division, 
the  Personnel  Division,  the  Operat¬ 
ing  Division  and  the  .Sales  Promotion 
Division. 

Every  retail  section  manager  at 
Field’s  regardless  of  his  capacity,  has 
accepted  this  responsibility,  and  I  am 
sure  fully  appreciates  the  fact  that 
through  good  expense  performance  lit¬ 
is  providing  a  greater  element  of  se¬ 
curity  not  only  to  his  own  job  but 
to  those  of  his  employees,  and  that 
through  this  action  we  are  helping  to 
insure  our  incomes  and  those  of  our 
employees  at  levels  consistent  with 
their  effort  and  efficiency. 

.Another  goal,  which  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  our  policy  of  holding 
the  buyer  or  retail  section  manager 
completely  responsible  for  all  con¬ 
trollable  expenses  in  his  section,  is  a 
marginal  cost  approach  in  his  think¬ 
ing.  Technically,  a  marginal  cost  ap¬ 
proach  is  one  in  which  the  selling 
price  of  any  item  is  at  least  equal  to 
the  cost  which  can  be  saved  by  not 
selling  it,  and  the  item’s  contribution 
in  profit  must  not  be  less  than  what 
could  be  contributed  by  any  other 
item  which  could  be  substituted  for  it. 
Perhaps  few  of  our  buyers  or  section 
managers  would  admit  to  adhering 
to  such  an  approach,  but  I  am  sure 
all  good  buyers  follow  the  above  line 
of  reasoning. 

.Secondly,  how  do  we  go  about  the 
job  of  training  these  seven  hundred 
people  who  are  responsible  for  the 
control  of  our  expenses?  Let  me  re¬ 
view  some  of  our  programs. 

Although  we  are  mainly  interested 
in  merchandise  ratios,  it  is  worth  not¬ 
ing  that  the  non-selline  or  operating 
divisions  at  Marshall  Field  and  Com¬ 
pany  have  made  a  notable  effort  in 
reducing  expenses.  All  of  our  operat¬ 
ing  divisions  have  been  compiling 
unit  cost  data  for  over  four  vears. 


.Standaids  of  productivity  and  stand¬ 
ard  costs  have  been  established  in 
many  of  these  operations,  and  it  is 
our  goal  to  establish  standards  for  this 
whole  division  within  the  very  near 
future.  We  have  trained  nearly  all  of 
our  managers  and  assistants  in  both 
the  operating  and  selling  sections  in 
the  principles  of  work  simplification. 
Needless  to  say,  the  savings  in  man 
hours  of  labor  have  been  most  signifi¬ 
cant. 

•A  good  example  of  what  a  work 
simplification  program  means  in  sell¬ 
ing  sections  can  be  drawn  from  this 
illustration.  .After  about  ten  days  of 
(ontinual  (omplaining  by  assistants 
and  salespeople  that  a  particular 
group  of  apparel  sections  lacked 
siockboys  (and  they. did),  this  par- 
titular  manager  analyzed  the  situation 
w'hich  was  as  follows:  This  operation 
consisted  of  two  separate  stockrooms 
in  a  group  of  sections  selling  suits, 
coats,  dies.ses,  blouses  and  some  inti¬ 
mate  apparel.  The  stock  was  arranged 
by  classification  of  merchandise,  suits 
in  one  stockroom  and  dresses  in  the 
other,  etc.  If  the  salespeople  were 
busy,  it  was  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  return  the  merchandise  in  its 
proper  place  so  a  common  return  rack 
was  used.  .Sorting  from  this  rack  took 
ihree  to  four  stockboys  each  day  work¬ 
ing  like  made  to  keep  those  stockrooms 
in  order.  The  answer  to  this  problem 
w-as  simple.  All  of  the  merchandise 
in  the  stockrooms  was  arranged  by 
size  instead  of  by  classification,  and 
now  when  a  salesgirl  shows  a  size  ten 
dress,  suit  or  blouse,  she  takes  it  from 
a  small  segregated  area  and  when  she 
returns  to  the  stockroom  she  of  course 
is  back  at  the  ten  rack  if  she  hasn’t 
made  a  sale,  so  the  garment  can 
be  immediately  hung  in  the  projier 
places.  The  net  results  of  this  idea 
were  that  all  complaints  were  elimi¬ 
nated.  the  sections  now  have  better 
stock-keeping— they  use  only  tw’o  stock 
boys— and  are  getting  more  errands 
run,  etc.  You  may  say  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  original  about  this,  and  there 
isn’t,  but  the  retail  section  manager 
figured  it  out,  it  worked,  and  we  saved 
money  by  a  reduction  of  .^600  man 
hours  of  w'ork  per  year. 


Let’s  discuss,  finally,  my  third  point: 
How  do  we  give  the  retail  section 
managers  or  buyers  complete  statisti¬ 
cal  information  to  help  him  control 
expenses?  The  basic  tools  provided 
each  retail  section  manager  or  buyer 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Complete  Section  Statistics  Daily. 

Each  day  our  retail  section  mana¬ 
gers  or  buyers  are  supplied  with  com¬ 
plete  daily  sales  and  stock  figures, 
markdowns  and  receipt  information 
plus  open-to-buy  controls.  There  is 
little  that  is  unique  about  this  infor¬ 
mation,  but  as  you  all  know,  the  one 
record  that  every  buyer  really  looks  at 
daily,  the  one  he  studies  and  carries 
around  in  his  pockets  is  the  Daily 
.Sales  Sheet.  .All  of  our  buyers  still 
carry  this  record  around,  but  you 
should  see  it.  We  call  this  report  our 
Daily  Unofficial  Sales,  Purchase,  Help 
and  Productivity  Report.  That  is  a 
ghastly  title,  but  the  information  on 
this  record  is  even  more  startling.  It 
show's  daily  and  monthly  sales  com¬ 
parisons;  daily  and  monthly  purchases 
with  a  comparison  against  budget; 
transactions,  gross  sales  and  returned 
goods  comparisons;  plus  a  complete 
help  report  showing  the  number  of 
people  working  in  the  section  by  job 
classifications  with  a  comparison 
against  last  year;  and  finally  a  produc¬ 
tivity  report  show'ing  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  transactions  and  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  handled  by  each  sales- 
jierson  with  a  comparison  against  the 
same  day  last  year.  This  is  the  daily 
report  that  everyone  wants  and  gets 
at  9:00  A.  M.  showing  yesterday’s  re¬ 
sults. 

.Six  copies  of  this  same  report  are 
made  up  daily  and  everyone  from  the 
General  Merchandise  Manager  on 
down  has  a  copy  of  it.  .So  if  a  buyer 
plans  a  big  promotion  and  asks  for 
five  more  extra  salespeople  than  he 
needs,  the  productivity  per  salesper¬ 
son  stands  out  like  a  loss  in  sales. 

That  leads  us  to  another  daily  re¬ 
port  W’hich  we  use  in  requisitioning 
additional  help.  In  order  to  get  five 
extra  salespeople  in  your  section  for 
a  promotion  on  a  particular  heasy 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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When  your  accounts  receivable  must  be  efficiently 
handled,  daily  posting  and  end-of-montb  billing 
mean  wasted  time  and  effort.  That  is  why  modem 
retail  stores,  interested  in  savings  in  their  account¬ 
ing  department,  turn  to  Remington  Rand's  new¬ 
est,  simplified,  streamlined  cycle  billing  machine. 
It’s  faster— simpler— and  provides  better  records 
than  ever  before. 


ments,  as  well  as  previous  and  current  balances 
for  proof  of  posting.  Original  customer’s  state¬ 
ment  and  original  ledger  are  prepared  in  one 
operation.  Simple  to  operate  and  extremely  fast, 
this  machine  eliminates  month-end  peak  loads  and 
produces  statements  that  are  neat,  accurate,  clear. 


But  see  for  yourself . . .  call  your  local  Remington 
Rand  representative  or  send  for  free  booklet 
“Cycle  Billing  is  easy.  .  .** 


It’s  as  simple  as  this  ...  1.  You  divide  your 
accounts  into  equal  groups  and  assign  each  group 
a  fixed  billing  date  within  the  month.  2.  You 
accumulate  sales  checks,  credit  memos  and  pay¬ 
ments  and  post  to  each  account  only  once  each 
month.  3.  Your  statements  are  mailed  on  the 
fixed  date. 


Adding- Bookkeeping -Calcalating  Machines  Division 
Dept.  NR.  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

SsiidaMysarfrssbsoklst.“Cycis  MUaglseaav...'* 


That’s  all  there  is  .  .  .  the  new  Remington  Rand 
cycle  billing  machine  accumulates  separate  totals 
of  purchases,  merchandise  return  credits,  pay¬ 
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COMPANY. 
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All  idea  that  revolutionized  record-keeping  proce¬ 
dures  in  banking  .  .  .  and  pioneered  improvements 
in  accounts  receivable  operations  of  retail  stores. 


First  model 
Recordak 


Early  in  the  20’s,  a  banker — seeking  to 
eliminate  description  of  eheeks  being  sent  for 
colleetion  .  .  .  wanting  to  do  away  with  duplica¬ 
tion  in  posting — came  up  with  the  unique  idea 
of  using  photography.  This  idea  soon  bore  fruit 
— not  only  for  hanking,  but  for  retail  hilling, 
where  elimination  of  <lupiieation  and  description 
was  equally  desirable. 


But  first,  it  was  necessary  for  the  hanker  to 
invent  the  photographic  equipment  to  put  his 
idea  into  effect.  In  co-ojjeration  with  Eastman 
Kodak  Company — largest  produrer  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  field — he  developed  the  first  automatic 
microfilming  machine  . . .  the  Recordak  Com¬ 
mercial  Microfilmer.  It  proved  a  tremendous 
success  in  banks  ...  in  department  stores  .  .  . 
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Besides  improving  billing  routine,  Recordak 
Salescheck  Billing  reduces  overhead.  It  enables 
clerks  to  handle  many  more  bills.  It  cuts  the 
number  of  machines  and  the  amount  of  stationery 
needed  for  billing.  It  saves  valuable  floor  space 
by  condensing  bulky  files  of  sales  checks, 
bills,  cash  receipts,  and  credits  to  a 
compact  record  on  film. 


Today,  department  stores  all  over  the  coimtry 
use  The  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  System, 
for  it  has  materially  increased  efficiency  in  their 
accounts  receivable  operations.  With  it,  billing 
clerks  no  longer  need  describe  each  posting  .  .  . 
for  the  original  sales  checks  go  out  with  the 
bills.  This  saves  much  time  .  .  .  reduces  error 
. . .  keeps  billing  on  schedule. 


Filed  at  the  finger  tips  of  adjustment  clerks, 
this  film  record  is  quickly  shown  customers  on 
the  Recordak  Film  Reader  . . .  providing  an 
"eye-witness”  answer.  A  duplicate  film  record 


As  successful  for  retailers  as  for  its  original 
bank  application  .  .  .  the  Recordak  idea  has 
brought  stores  important  savings — in  time  ...  in 
filing  space  ...  in  machines  and  stationery.  To 
find  out  more  about  the  Recordak  idea — tvrito 
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Smaller  Stores  Clinic 


because  our  town  does  not  have  a  vast  nuinl.er  ol  activities 
to  occupy  our  customers’  attention  they  appreciate  more  the 
efforts  we  make  in  planning  fashion  shows  and  similar 
events  for  them. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  much  more  profitable  to  try 
to  develop  these  positive  advantages  the  small  town  mer¬ 
chant  has  than  to  spend  our  energy  worrying  about  the 
things  the  big  city  stores  can  do  and  we  can’t. 

.At  the  annual  NRDG.A  convention  last  year,  a  sjx.*aker 
suggested  that  a  store  should  make  a  point  of  being  known 
for  one  item.  The  item  itself  can  thus  become  a  profitaljle 
one,  and  it  will  be  responsible  for  additional  traffic.  We 
adopted  the  suggestion,  and  chose  brassieres  as  the  item— 
they  showia  nice  profit;  every  w’oman  wears  one:  and  the 
manufacturers  have  very  effective  advertising  helps,  on 
which  they  share  half  the  cost.  We  have  plugged  brassieres 
consistently  in  ads  and  window'  displays,  and  w-e  are  develop¬ 
ing  a  very  nice  business  on  them. 

We  rarely  use  a  manufacturer’s  mat.  In  some  cases  the 
manufacturer  doesn’t  leave  a  sufficiently  prominent  space 
on  the  mat  for  the  retailer  who  is  spending  his  good  money 
to  have  it  published.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  every  manu¬ 
facturer  has  a  different  layout,  lx>rder,  and  type,  would 
destroy  the  continuity  of  our  ads.  Therefore,  we  use  the 
art  work  and  other  parts  that  will  fit  into  our  theme,  but 
construct  the  ads  ourselves.  For  copy  and  layout  inspira¬ 
tion,  we  find  that  magazine  advertisements  are  often  much 
more  effective  than  the  material  furnished  us  bv  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 

We  place  a  great  deal  of  importance  on  our  windows. 
Students  in  our  local  college  who  have  a  flair  for  art  help 
us  with  these,  and  some  have  been  most  unusual  and 
different. 

We  hold  one  large  fashion  show  a  year,  in  the  local 
theatre,  and  others  throughout  the  year  in  cooperation 
with  clubs  and  organizations  in  our  area.  ’’Vogue”  and 
’’Glamour”  are  cooperating  with  us  this  year  in  the  big 
show,  which  will  highlight  our  midwestern  resources.  The 
manufacturers  who  are  participating  are  bringing  their  own 
models.  The  show  will  be  unusually  interesting  this  year 
because  of  the  change  in  fashions.  (We  have  been  empha¬ 
sizing  the  new  look  in  our  ads  and  window  displays.  .Several 
customers  asked  our  advice  as  to  what  could  be  done  about 
things  they  already  had  in  their  wardrobes.  We  try  to  help 
them  sincerely  and  honestly,  and  recently  in  one  of  our  ads 
we  suggested  several  ways  of  remodeling  last  year’s  clothes 
so  that  they  will  not  look  outmoded.) 

Cooperation  and  Non-Cooperation  from  Magazines 

Fashion  magazines  such  as  ’’Vogue”,  ’’Glamour”,  ’’Calling 
All  Girls”,  and  others,  are  helpful  to  us  in  many  ways.  I 
have  found  that  the  information  and  advice  their  mer¬ 
chandising  service  departments  furnish  us,  without  charge, 
equal  the  very  expensive  fashion  repmrts  from  organizations 
which  sell  this  type  of  service  on  subscription. 

But  there  are,  apparently,  two  groups  of  fashion  maga- 
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zincs.  1  he  first  serves  the  public.  The  second  serves  those 
retail  stores  who  are  their  advertisers.  I  refer  to  that  little 
group  of  magazines  with  a  combined  circulation  of  millions 
whose  pages  are  packed  with  mail-order  coupons.  I  think 
they  are  the  most  serious  threat  the  smaller  fashion  shops 
now  encounter.  They  take  more  of  our  fashion  customers 
than  all  the  mail  order  houses  combined.  .And  the  irony  ol 
it  is  that  they  are  able  to  do  this  because  of  the  prestige 
we  build  for  these  magazines  by  publicizing  them  in  our  ads. 
in  our  windows,  and  in  our  stores.  VV^e  should  discuss  this 
situation  with  the  publishers,  aiul  w’ith  the  manufacturen 
who  encourage  the  use  of  mail  order  ads.  Only  by  so  doing 
can  we  stop  the  spread  of  a  type  of  comp>etition  that  will 
eventually  concentrate  retail  business  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  few  stores.  We  must  encourage  those  maga¬ 
zines  and  those  manufacturers  who  refer  inquiries  to  thi 
retailer  in  the  area  where  they  originated.  We  must  refusi' 
to  cooperate  with  the  others. 

I  have  another  criticism,  which  I  direct  to  some  of  tlu 
smaller  newspapers  which  permit  untruthful  and  wildly 
exaggerated  statements  by  their  advertisers.  Many  large 
newspapers  are  combating  this.  .All  newspap>ers  should  con 
sider  themselves  resjxjnsible  for  the  material,  whether  news 
or  advertising,  that  they  print.  Perhaps  the  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  which  now  coopserate  with  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  can  expand  their  services  to  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities. 

Ploniiing  an  Advortising  Budgot.  By  Howard  P.  Abrahams, 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  NRDGA. 

rhe  first  thing  you  decide  in  any  budget  is  how  much 
vou  are  going  to  spend.  There  are  two  general  ways  to 
approach  this;  (1)  The  Per  C^nt  of  Sales  Methods— You 
decide  to  spend  a  fixed  per  cent  of  an  anticipated  volume: 
(2)  The  Objective  Method— You  decide  what  the  store 
intends  to  do  in  volume  and  determine  how  much  mone\ 
you  must  sp>end  to  do  it. 

.Actually,  most  stores  use  a  combination  of  both  methods. 
They  examine  their  last  year’s  volume  and  the  publicity 
sp>ent  to  secure  it.  They  determine  their  anticipated  sales 
and  good-will  objectives;  decide  if  they  must  spend  more 
or  less  to  achieve  this  year’s  goal.  They  compare  their  fig¬ 
ures  with  recognized  standards  to  learn  the  experience  of 
others.  Then  they  translate  all  this  experience  into  annual 
advertising  dollars  and  per  cent. 

Let  me  say  one  thing  about  the  recognized  standards  1 
mentioned  above.  We  at  NRDG.A  do  an  annual  study  in 
both  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  You  should  use  these  figures  only  as  a  guide 
In  every  case,  where  your  results  are  more  profitable,  you 
should  study  them  to  determine  how  you  did  it— perhaps 
it  will  teach  you  something  for  other  departments.  In  cases 
where  your  advertising  expense  is  below  the  NRDGA  par 
you  should  study  to  see  if  the  application  of  more  promo 
tion  will  give  you  more  profitable  volume. 

The  NRDGA  shows  you  how  to  save  yourself  a  gr«i 
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deal  ot  time  and  effort  by  the  use  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Calendar.  By  following  the  steps  clearly  outlined  in  the 
Calendar,  you  first  arrive  at  a  complete  picture  of  the  way 
you  sf)ent  your  publicity  dollars  last  year.  Next  you  com¬ 
pare  your  experience  with  that  of  the  nation’s  stores  and  of 
the  stores  in  your  own  Federal  Reserve  district.  .After  your 
volume  goal  has  been  decided,  you  divide  your  total  budget 
into  two  six-month  seasons,  first  for  total  store  and  then  for 
individual  departments.  Next,  you  determine  your  monthly 
budget  for  each  department  and  divide  it  into  media  cate¬ 
gories.  Finally,  you  enter  the  daily  sales  and  advertising 
expense  figures  for  last  year  anu  the  goal  figures  for  this 
year. 

It  is  then  up  to  the  department  managers  to  submit  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  different  days  of  the  month.  A  simple 
form  to  guide  them  with  their  promotions  will  be  included 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Calendar. 

Planning  Newspopor  Advortising.  By  John  Giesen,  Director 
of  Retail  Division,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  aim  of  newspaper  advertising  is  to  promote  the 
merchandise  that  most  customers  want,  when  it  is  wanted, 
and  at  prices  customers  can  afford  to  pay.  Since  the  seasonal 
distribution  of  retail  store  sales  and  retail  store  advertising 
follow  similar  trends,  a  broad  measurement  of  retail  store 
advertising  linage  in  newspajjers  is  an  indication  of  retail 
store  sales.  So  in  planning  to  influence  sales  through  adver¬ 
tising,  it  is  essential  to  study  what  customers  bought  last  year, 
when  they  bought  last  year,  and  the  price  they  were  willing 
to  pay  last  year.  Over  1,000  daily  newspaper  members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  receive  this  information  every  month 
in  the  “Retail  Merchandising  and  Advertising  Manual” 
prepared  by  the  Retail  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Your  newspaper  can  supply  you  with  this  manual. 

This  shows,  for  certain  merchandise  classifications,  the 
percentage  of  total  annual  volume  done  in  a  given  month; 
the  percentage  of  the  store’s  monthly  volume  done  by  that 
classification;  the  percentage  of  annual  advertising  for  that 
classification  done  in  the  month;  and  the  relation  of  the 
month  to  the  year’s  total  advertising  by  commodities.  In 
addition  the  Manual  gives  the  price  areas  in  which  volume 
selling  action  centered  for  the  same  month  in  two  preceding 
years  and  in  the  prewar  year,  1940.  A  working  calendar 
is  supplied  on  which  stores  can  plan  their  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  specific  month  on  the  basis  of  sales  volume  ex¬ 
pectancy  in  different  classifications. 

Gotting  Hm  Most  Out  of  tho  Advortising  Dollar.  By  Ralf 
Shockey,  Director  of  Research  and  Development, 
Meyer  Both  Co.,  New  York. 

Here’s  what  management  can  do  to  get  more  out  of  the 
advertising  dollar  now  and  in  the  future: 

First,  give  your  advertising  director  a  key  spot  in  the  man¬ 
agement  councils  of  your  store.  He  or  she  is  a  seller.  You’ll 
need  selling  as  well  as  buying  {x>ints  of  view  from  now  on. 
Second,  give  your  advertising  staff  a  supplementary  course 
in  sound  retail  advertising  practice. 

Third,  work  with  the  advertising  schools  and  colleges 
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in  your  area  as  a  source  for  advertising  staff  personnel. 

Through  mutual  cooperation  develop  programs  to  help 
make  your  advertising  more  resultful.  Interest  them  in 
introducing  a  course  in  the  practical  problems  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  smaller  store  advertising  by  actually  using  the  many 
tools  available. 

Fourth,  furnish  all  the  necessary  tools  for  your  advertising 
department. 

.A  minimum  tool  kit  includes: 

1.  Research  reports  on  what  items  are  selling  and  why. 
Your  advertising  is  mostly  item  advertising.  Keep  your  per 
sonnel  informed  on  what  items  are  clicking  as  a  guide  to 
what  items  to  promote,  and  use  tested  copy  app>eals  to  pro¬ 
mote  them. 

2.  Research  reports  that  screen  current  themes,  angles 
and  special  events  are  winning  consumer  resjwnse.  In 
retail  advertising  it’s  the  idea— the  selling  idea-that  counts. 
Every  creative  advertising  person  needs  a  source  of  continu¬ 
ous  idea  stimulation  or  they  will  become  stale. 

3.  Copy  and  art  services  for  every  promoted  department.  * 
Psychological  studies  show  that  87  pter  cent  of  people’s 
mental  impressions  come  through  the  eye.  You  need  the 
best  possible  illustrations.  Via  the  many  art  services  and 
new  services  to  produce  original  art  at  incredibly  low  costs 
you  can  match  the  visual  appeal  of  your  advertising  with 
any  store. 

MERCHANDISING  THE  NEXT  THREE  MONTHS  I 

The  question  took  many  forms,  but  under  analysis  it 
always  turned  out  to  be  the  same  question:  How  can  you 
keep  apparel  inventories  under  rational  control  in  the  face 
of  delayed  deliveries,  pressure  for  advance  commitments, 
and  price  uncertainties?  The  final  session  of  the  .Smaller 
Stores  Clinic  was  an  attempt  to  find  the  answer.  .Alfred 
Moffatt,  general  manager  of  R.  H.  Muir  8c  Co.,  East  Orange, 

N.  J.,  acted  as  chairman. 

What's  Immediately  Ahead?  By  Roy  Foulke,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc. 

Forecasts  of  a  price  collapse  are  not  due  to  materialue 
this  year  or  early  next  year.  The  price  lowering  campaign 
underestimates  the  demand  for  goods  and  the  fact  that  sup 
plies  of  a  number  of  commodities  are  still  short— durable 
gtKxis,  grain,  lumber,  paper,  and  cotton,  for  examples.  It 
should  also  be  realized  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  new  price 
level,  attributable  to  the  increase  of  money  in  circulation. 
Higher  costs  of  living  are  due  to  increased  quantities  of 
money  and  a  consequent  drop  in  its  value— the  law  of  supph  | 
and  demand  works  with  money  as  with  g(X)ds. 

Continuing  high  employment  is  reflected  in  sales,  and  ^ 
department  store  volume  is  continuing  ahead  of  the  record  I 
year  of  1946.  The  effect  of  terminating  Regulation  W  will  | 
be  to  release  more  purchasing  |x>wer  into  the  market. 

The  danger  that  retailers  must  guard  against  is  excessivt 
inventories.  Speculation  will  bring  trouble  sooner  or  later 
Don’t  allow  your  inventory  to  exceed  your  working  capital 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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. . .  Illustrating  the  Dennison  Policy  of 

Modernization  with  Minimum  Investment 


Marking  room  modernization  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  addition  of  new 
equipment.  Very  often,  the  first  step  toward 
such  modernization  lies  in  determining 
whether  or  not  you  are  marking  the  widest 
possible  range  of  articles  with  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  now  possess. 

To  help  you  achieve  100%  efficiency  in 
your  marking  room  operations,  Dennison 
produces  memy,  many  different  types  and 
sizes  of  tags  ^md  tickets.  If  you  make  full  use 
of  these  tags  and  tickets  with  your  Dennison 


Dial-Set  Printers,  Pinning  Machines,  and 
Price  Remarkers,  you'll  find  it  both  possible 
and  practical  to  machine-mark  a  wider 
variety  of  merchandise. 

The  Dennison  method  of  price-marking  is 
the  logical  euid  economical  answer  to  the 
demands  of  modem  merchandising.  Even 
the  use  of  but  two  or  three  additional  Den¬ 
nison  tags  or  tickets  with  your  present  equip¬ 
ment  should  extend  your  marking  system 
considerably  . . .  should  help  you  to  modern¬ 
ize  with  minimum  investment. 
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HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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Writing  Copy 
for  the  EAR 

By  Lee  Hart 

Assistant  Director  of  Broadcast  Advertising,  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 

The  pulling-power  of  radio  advertising  depends  upon 
the  writer’s  ability  to  produce  ear-appeal  copy.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Hart,  retailers  often  air  copy  which  is 
noticeably  lacking  in  this  appeal.  Here  is  her  plan  for 
preparing  effective  radio  commercials  for  stores. 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  was  standing 
on  the  first  Hoor  in  a  big  depart¬ 
ment  store  where  new  escalators  were 
being  installed.  The  sign  on  the  con¬ 
struction  section  said: 

“Building  for  an  even  greater 
Smith’s— newest  and  most  mod¬ 
ern  escalators  tip  and  down  to  all 
Hoors.” 

A  man  standing  next  to  me  read 
the  sign,  turned  to  his  wife  and  said: 
“Well,  what  do  you  know— 
they’re  putting  up  escalators. 
Now  we  won’t  have  to  stand 
around  and  wait  for  elevators.’’ 

That’s  the  difference  bc'tween  the 
way  a  person  reads  and  the  way  he 
talks.  Too  rnany  retailers  are  still  us¬ 
ing  radio  copy  that  has  been  written 
for  the  eye;  copy  that  says  things  like: 
“Building  for  an  even  greater  Smith’s 
—newest  and  most  modern  escalators 
up  and  down  to  all  floors’’,  when  they 
could  say  the  same  thing  conversa¬ 
tionally  and  in  terms  of  the  listener’s 
benefit: 

“In  case  you  haven’t  heard— 
Smith’s  is  putting  in  escalators— 
and  they’re  the  newest,  most  mod¬ 
ern  escalators  that  money  can 
buy.  That  means  that  in  al)out 
two  short  months,  you’re  going  to 
be  able  to  step  on  those  modern 
escalators  and  take  a  comfortable 


ride  to  an\  floor  in  the  store. 
You  won’t  have  to  wait,  you 
won’t  1k‘  crowded.  You’ll  just  get 
places  quicker  and  do  your  shop¬ 
ping  easier.  So  every  time  you’re 
in  .Smith’s  these  days,  walk  up  to 
the  big  construction  walls,  pick 
a  peep  hole  that’s  your  height, 
and  keep  yourself  posted  on 
what’s  going  on  behind  the 
scenes.  It’s  not  every  day  that  you 
can  have  a  birds-eye  view  of  what 
goc-s  on  when  a  store  like  Smith’s 
puts  in  the  most  modern  esca¬ 
lators  in  the  country.’’ 

It’s  just  as  easy  to  get  people  to 
come  into  your  store  to  see  some  jiar- 
ticular  merchandise,  as  it  is  to  get 
them  to  w’ant  to  step  up  to  the  esca¬ 
lator  peep  holes  and  see  what’s  going 
on  behind  the  scenes.  And  it’s  just  as 
easy  to  w’rite  radio  copy  which  will 
make  people  remember  the  things 
about  your  separate  departments 
which  are  to  their  benefit. 

With  thought  and  planning,  you 
can  make  your  radio  advertising  do 
two  things  at  one  time: 

A.  You  can  give  your  listeners  such 
a  good  character  picture  of  your  store 
and  selected  departments  that  the 
store  and  those  departments  become 
the  first  place  in  town  for  radio  list¬ 
eners  to  come  for  merchandise  of  a 


given  type. 

B.  You  can  give  listeners  such  a 
believable,  concrete  sales  story  on  ihc 
specific  merchandise  advertised  that 
radio  listeners  will  want  to  come  to 
\our  store  to  look  at  that  merchandise. 

If  you  aim  to  do  iMJth  of  these 
things  at  once  and  follow  a  construc¬ 
tive  plan  to  hit  that  dual  target,  you’ll 
be  able  to  measure  the  results  from 
radio  in  terms  of  both  item  and  de¬ 
partmental  sales. 

I  have  a  few  suggestions  which  may 
help  you  hit  these  targets  more  effec¬ 
tively: 

1.  BE.WI  your  radio  advertising  to 
the  listeners  who  are  the  most  logical 
potential  customers  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  you  want  to  sell.  Deride  first, 
what  strong  departments  or  lines  of 
merchandise  you  want  to  promote 
most.  Decide  next  whom  you  want  to 
promote  that  merchandise  to.  Fhen 
chcKise  your  program  and  time  so  that 
you’re  making  a  regular  radio  date 
with  the  most  logical  |x)tential  cus¬ 
tomers  for  the  strong  departments  or 
lines  of  merchandise  which  you’ve  de¬ 
cided  to  promote  on  the  radio. 

2.  Promote  those  strong  depart¬ 
ments  or  best  lines  of  merchandise 
regularly.  V’ou  can’t  build  your  Home 
Furnishings  Department  as  the  first 
place  for  radio  listeners  to  look  for 
home  furnishings  and  home  planning 
advice  if  you  schedule  that  depart¬ 
ment  once  every  three  w’eeks  or  when¬ 
ever  you  happen  to  think  about  it. 

The  national  advertiser  builds  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  his  products,  not  by  ad¬ 
vertising  a  different  product  on  every 
(Continued  on  pnge^  34) 
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BREAKS  ANOTHER  BOTTLENECK 

Big  objection  to  wall-to-wall  carpet:  Who  will  lay  it?  Mohawk's 
Carpet  Mechanics  School  is  training  expert  carpet-layers  in  both 
the  tacked  and  tackless  methods.  This  makes  it  easier  for  you  to 
sell  wall-to-wall  carpeting  and  create  a  satisfied  customer.  Good 
salesmanship,  and  good  public  relations  for  your  store. 

MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC.  •  295  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  MILL  WITH  THE  RETAIL  VIEWPOINT 


stores 
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Writing  Copy  for  the  Ear  (Continued  from  page  32) 


program  but  by  promoting  his  strong 
products  regularly.  You  can  build  ac¬ 
ceptance  ot  your  strong  departments 
in  the  same  way:  BY  PROMOTING 
THEM  REGULARLY. 

When  you  read  the  last  release  of 
the  Joske  Report,  you’ll  see  that  this 
regular  promotion  pays  off.  It  shows 
radio’s  direct  contribution  to  sales  in 
three  radio  test  departments  to  be  an 
a\'erage  increase  of  62  per  cent  over 
and  above  the  increases  in  three  non¬ 
radio-advertised  control  departments. 
It  is  a  result  which  could  not  have 
lx;en  achieved  without  regular  consist¬ 
ent  scheduling  of  the  radio  depart¬ 
ments. 

3.  You  are  also  aiming  to  measure 
immediate  results  on  items  advertised. 
That  means  that  for  each  day’s  broad- 
<  ast,  you  must  select  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  that’s  being  regularly  advertised, 
items  of  top  interest  to  the  audience 
of  a  given  program.  If  you’re  adver¬ 
tising  a  business  girl’s  clothing  depart¬ 
ment  regularly,  you  must  select  the 
best  strong  items;  not  only  to  get  bet¬ 
ter  immediate  traffic,  but  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  idea  that  it’s  the  department 
for  business  girls  to  look  for  all  their 
clothes.  Incidentally,  in  fashion  de¬ 
partments— don’t  select  just  one  dress 
or  hat  and  try  to  get  traffic  by  de¬ 
scribing  it.  Select  a  good  brand  or 
classification  of  fashions  which  can  be 
advertised  from  the  standpoint  of 
where  those  fashions  can  be  worn; 
what  they  can  be  worn  with;  why 
their  fashion  points  make  them  de¬ 
sirable;  and  why  their  price,  quality 
or  any  other  outstanding  character¬ 
istics  make  them  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  listeners  of  a  given  pro¬ 
gram.  You  can  increase  results  even 
further  if  you  plan  your  radio  adver¬ 
tising  so  that  you  can  tie  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  each  day’s  classification  or 
brand  of  fashions  in  with  a  weekly 
advertising  theme  such  as  “Plain  dark 
basic  dresses  to  wear  for  w’ork  and 
wherever  you  go  after  work,’’  “Tail¬ 
ored  coats  that  you  can  wear  for  sun¬ 
ny  or  rainy  days.’’  Long  rambling 
radio  descriptions  of  individual  fash¬ 
ions  are  as  much  the  result  of  poor 
radio  advertising  planning,  as  they 
are  of  poor  copy  techniques. 
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4.  To  get  radio  listeners  to  think 
hrst  of  a  department  when  they  want 
merchandise  of  a  given  typ>e,  your 
ropy  must  continuously  give  them  a 
clear-cut  idea  of  the  customer  advan¬ 
tages  of  that  department.  Start  out 
by  tabulating  the  key  customer  advan 
tages.  Put  them  down  on  paper  so 
that  you,  the  buyer,  the  copy  writer 
and  everyone  else  knows  what  you  are 
striving  to  make  your  radio  listeners 
remember  about  that  department. 

Start  out  w’ith  the  name  and  loca¬ 
tion.  In  radio,  no  other  advertising  is 
competing  for  listeners’  attention, 
rhey  may  not  want  the  particular 
item  you  advertise  that  day,  but  the\ 
still  remember  things  w'hich  give  them 
an  idea  association  about  your  depart¬ 
ment.  So,  make  the  name  connote 
something  typical  about  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  see  that  location  designa¬ 
tion  does  a  clear-cut  job  of  establish¬ 
ing  exactly  where  the  department  is. 

Stress  the  Advantages 

“Fashions  by  the  Yard”  Depart¬ 
ment,  would  mean  more  and  be  re¬ 
membered  better  than  “Piece  Goods 
Department”.  “The  Men’s  Store” 
would  give  a  better  idea  of  a  complete 
merchandise  range  than  the  “Men’s 
Department”,  and  instead  of  saying 
“It’s  on  the  first  floor”,  indicate  the 
convenience  of  location  better  by  say¬ 
ing  “In  the  Men’s  Store,  right  on  the 
street  floor”,  or  “Walk  in  the  big 
-Main  Street  door  and  there  you  are 
in  the  Men’s  Store.” 

Continue  to  list  the  key  customer 
advantages  of  the  department.  List 
them  as  they’ll  be  used  on  the  radio— 
conversationally,  and  in  terms  of  the 
listener’s  benefit.  Not  “Wide  assort¬ 
ments  and  a  large  variety  of  top  name 
homewares  and  appliances  that  will 
make  your  selection  a  delight  and 
your  homemaking  a  pleasure”,  but: 

“When  you  need  anything  for 
keeping  house,  head  for  Smith’s 
fourth  floor  Homewares  and  Ap¬ 
pliance  Center  where  you’ll  find 
everything  from  dust  pans  to 
washing  machines.  At  .Smith’s 
you  can  always  look  over  a  whole 
group  of  top  brand  appliances 
and  homewares— see  how  thev’re 


made,  how  they  work— watch 
them  being  demonstrated  so  that 
you  know  before  you  buy  tliai 
you’re  getting  exactly  the  brand 
you  want.” 

That’s  the  sort  ol  departmental 
identification  which  could  accompan' 
a  commercial  on  a  specific  brand-naiiK 
iron  and  an  invitation  to  try  that  iron 
out  right  in  the  store  today.  It’s  tht 
same  departmental  identification  that 
could  be  repeated  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  when  you’re  advertising  brand 
name  orange  juicers,  deep  free/ers  or 
floor  wax. 

If  you  have  a  size  or  price  or  an\ 
other  outstanding  departmental  chai 
acteristic,  plug  it  on  the  radio.  Make 
it  truthful  and  specific.  Don’t  allow 
copy  to  come  out  with  vague  state 
ments  to  the  effect  that  your  purse 
department  always  has  low-priced 
purses  which  would  make  smart  cos¬ 
tume  ensembling  at  budget  prices  pos¬ 
sible.  Say  something  concrete  which 
the  listener  can  remember— ‘AV’hcre 
you’ll  always  find  a  good-l(M)kin« 
purse  for  $8.98.” 

5.  Now,  how  do  you  make  your 
specific  radio  sales  story  effective  so 
it  will  bring  traffic  to  your  store?  Start 
out  by  limiting  the  specific  advertis¬ 
ing  of  one  commercial  to  one  item, 
one  brand  or  one  classification  of  mer 
chandise.  If  you  put  in  a  lot  of  items, 
you  confuse  and  lose  your  listeners. 
Instead,  do  a  convincing  sales  job  on 
one  thing. 

Establish  the  Need 

Next,  remember  that  a  conviiuinft 
sales  job  in  radio  depends  on  select¬ 
ing  the  top  reasons  why  the  audience 
of  a  given  program  would  want  the 
merchandise  you’re  advertising.  Tele¬ 
scope  the  details  into  selling  ideas 
which  will  get  them  interested  in  com¬ 
ing  to  see  that  merchandise.  Don’t 
recite  a  complicated  list  of  every  last 
color,  price  and  descriptive  fact  that 
the  buyer  insists  should  go  into  thr 
radio  copy. 

Suppose  you  have  a  group  of  brand 
name  rugs  that  sell  for  a  very  inex 
pensive  price.  The  listener  won’t  want 
THOSE  rugs  because  of  their  artistit 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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NO.  1  PLAN 

FOR  DEVELOPING  A  PROFITABLE 
PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER  BUSINESS 


As  you  know,  there  is  an  almost  unprecedented  demand  for 
portable  t5rpewriters. 

And,  as  you  know  also,  Royal  is  the  World’s  No.  1  Portable. 
This  fact  has  been  pointed  up  by  a  very  recent  independent  sur¬ 
vey,  national  in  scope,  among  a  large  potential  typewriter  market. 

The  results  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Royal.  In  fact,  the 
demand  for  Royal  Portables  was  as  great  as  the  demand  for 
the  next  two  most  popular  brands  of  portables  combined! 

Here’s  a  sound,  workable  sales  plan — one  which  will  help  you 
tap  this  waiting  market. 


1. 


3. 


Take  advantage  of  the  name  ROYAL.  It 
has  built  a  great  consumer  acceptance 
from  coast  to  coast.  It  has  come  to  stand 
for  quality  and  dependability. 


2. 


Avail  yourself  of  the  many  dealer  helps 
Royal  has  to  offer.  These  include  counter 
cards,  streamers,  retail  advertising  mats 
and  layouts,  consumer  booklets  and  con> 
sumer  mailers. 


Build  your  displays  around  the  Royal 
Portable  .  .  .  the  typewriter  which  people 
are  demanding. 


4. 


Sell  Royal — the  leader- 
able  way. 


-in  every  conceiv- 


REMEMBER: 

Roy,,  i.  «.«’•  No.  1  PoHobta. 
Make  it  yoor  No.  1  »e**®'* 


ROYAL  PORTABLE 

The  Standard  Typewriter  in  Portable  Size 
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almost  invariably  give  more  window  promotions  to  station¬ 
ery;  aiul  within  the  store  they  make  stationery  merchandise 
more  accessible  to  the  customer. 

Few  department  store  Stationery  Departments  have  been 
truly  modernized.  They  have  expanded,  but  their  layouts 
are  basically  unchanged  from  what  they  were  years  ago.  In 
this  era  of  remodeling  it  may  be  highly  profitable  to  com¬ 
pletely  replan  the  stationery  layout,  making  it  a  specialty 
shop  within  a  store.  Department  stores  have  the  traffic,  the 
facilities,  and  the  merchandise.  Sound  management,  live 
promotions  and  trained  selling  personnel  should  give  them 
a  larger  share  of  this  profitable,  billion  dollar  business. 


A  view  of  the  modernized  Stationery  De¬ 
partment  at  Stern’s,  New  York.  The  plan 
is  the  result  of  a  careful  balancing  of  the 
requirements  of  different  sections.  For 
example,  the  greeting  card  location  gets 
traffic  and  at  the  same  time  draws  cus¬ 
tomers  out  of  the  traffic  stream  so  that 
they  can  make  selections  at  leisure.  The 
personalized  stationery  section  gets  wall 
space,  and  curved  fixtures  create  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  separate  shop. 


acknowledgmfnt 
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THE  VOLUME  OF  STATIONERY  BUSINESS 

According  to  the  best  estimates  available  the  following  are 
the  conservative  low  and  optimistic  high  national  sales  in  various 
items  carried  in  stationery  departments  and  specialty  stores, 
and  sold  direct  to  the  consumer. 

Letter  paper  from  .  .560,000,000  to  $100,000,000 

Greeting  cards  from  ....  165,000,000  ”  175,000,000 

Portable  typewriters  from  560,000,000  ”  575,000,000 

Pens  from .  300,000,000  ”  350,000,000 

Playing  cards  from .  25,000,000  ”  40,000,000 

Office  supplies,  paper 
favors,  candles,  leather 

goods,  small  wares  from  75,000,000  ”  100,000,000 

TOTALS  . $1,185,000,000  ”$1,340,000,000 
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PKOFITS  toil  Hit  BE  MISSIEfi 


¥S  the  department  store  promoting 

its  stationery  department  for  the 
greatest  possible  volume  and  profit? 
This  is  a  question  each  store  will  have 
to  answer  for  itself  after  carefully  an¬ 
alyzing  its  department  and  its  compe¬ 
tition. 

Stationery  volume  is  five  times  what 
is  was  15  years  ago  according  to  a 
recent  rejxjrt  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce.  Is  the  bulk 
of  business  going  to  stationery  and 
variety  stores,  and  the  corner  drug 
stores,  or  is  the  department  store  get¬ 
ting  its  share? 

This  is  a  department  well  worth 
studying.  No  other  department  in  a 
store  has  such  a  broad  appeal  to  men, 
women,  and  children  for  merchandise 
that  is  purchased  every  month  in  the 
year  by  most  families. 

Few  departments  in  a  store  have  a 
higher  gross  margin.  In  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  Merchandising  and  Op¬ 
erating  Results  for  1946,  the  Table  of 
General  Averages  (for  all  stores  with 
annual  sales  volume  over  $1  million) 
shows  only  five  departments  with  a 
higher  ptercentage  of  gross  margin: 


Gross 

Department  Margin  % 

Stationery  .  41.5 

Laces  .  44.3 

Millinery  .  44.2 

Corsets  .  45.7 

China  and  Glassware  .  43.4 

Pictures  .  42.8 


For  a  department  that  has  so  many 
items  of  universal  appeal,  stationery 
receives  very  little  advertising  and 
practically  no  window  displays.  In 
many  stores,  the  location  is  poor,  the 
space  is  inadequate,  and  little  is  done 
to  attract  customers  to  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Even  if  the  space  and  location 
are  satisfactory,  it  is  found  frequently 
that  no  imagination  has  been  used  to 
modernize  the  department  to  keep  up 
with  the  tempo  of  the  times. 

Management  too  often  thinks  of  the 
stationery  department  as  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  only 
writing  paper,  pencils,  pens,  and  ink 
were  sold.  But  since  then  it  has  grown 
to  high-fashion  colors  in  papers  and 
inks,  personalized  papeterie,  de  luxe 
fountain  pens,  modern  typewriters, 
greeting  cards  that  send  personal  mes¬ 
sages  week  in,  week  out,  smartly  styled 
desk  equipment,  party  favors,  playing 
cards  and  card  game  accessories.  Sales 
from  §10  to  $85  for  such  items  as 
fountain  pens,  typewriters,  and 
leather  goods  are  not  a  rarity  but  a 
part  of  each  day’s  business. 

Management  in  many  stores  is 
ready-to-wear  minded— and  perhaps 
rightly  so.  A  store  budgets  its  adver¬ 
tising  space  and  has  but  a  certain 
number  of  windows,  some  or  most  of 
which  constantly  display  ready-to- 
wear. 

With  such  advertising  and  display 


limitations  it  may  be  that  some  sta¬ 
tionery  departments  with  high  sales 
and  profit  possibilities  are  losing  busi¬ 
ness  to  specialty  stores.  Each  store 
has  to  study  this  situation  for  itself. 

But  let  us  consider  the  attention 
paid  to  a  fashion  department  with  the 
same  percentage  of  sales  to  total  store 
sales  as  the  Stationery  Department. 
This  happens  to  be  the  Junior  Miss 
Department,  with  an  appeal  to  one 
type  of  customer.  Our  observations 
are  based  on  M.O.R.  figures  for  1946. 
Percentage  figures  are  for  all  stores 
with  volume  over  $1  million;  dollar 
computations  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  a  .SIO  million  volume. 

.Analyzing  the  comparative  figures 
shown  in  the  chart,  the  Junior  Miss 
Department  does  the  same  amount  of 
l)usiness  in  about  the  same  floor  area. 
Stationery  is  a  first  floor  department 
but,  in  reality  it  is  8  departments  in 
one  and  the  Junior  Miss  Department 
consists  of  one  kind  of  merchandise. 

rite  average  gross  sale  in  the  Sta¬ 
tionery  Department  was  96^;  in  the 
junior  Miss  Department,  $13.56.  In 
other  words,  stores  served  and  sold  to 
14  times  as  many  customers  in  the 
Stationery  Department  as  in  the 
Junior  Miss  Department.  The  Sta¬ 
tionery  Department  had  135,416  trans¬ 
actions  compared  to  the  Junior  Miss 
Department’s  9,589. 

Exclusive  of  cash  discount,  the  Sta¬ 
tionery  Department  made  $14,820  or 
11%  more  gross  margin  than  did  the 
Junior  Miss  Department.  With  cash 
discount  the  Stationery  Department 
grossed  $8,840  or  6.7%  more. 

The  Junior  Miss  Department  also 
spent  $4,290  in  advertising  in  com¬ 
parison  to  $2,340  for  the  stationery, 
or  62%  more.  While  windows  are  not 
shown  as  charged  individually  to  de¬ 
partments  they  are  a  strong  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  and,  undoubtedly,  the 
Junior  Miss  Department  had  many 
windows  throughout  the  year  while 
the  Stationery  Department  did  well  if 
it  had  more  than  one  or  two  outside 
the  holiday  season. 

Does  it  not  seem  sound  merchan¬ 
dising  to  consider  that  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  could  have  a  greatly  increased 
volume  and  dollar  profit  if  the  same 
promotional  push  were  put  behind  it 
as  is  given  to  less  profitable  fashion 
departments?  > 


STATIONERY  VS.  FASHION  DEPARTMENT  PERFORMANCE 

The  following  comparative  figures  ore  overages  for  all  stores  with  sales  over 
$1  million  total  store  volume.  (Source:  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results, 
1946,  Controllers'  Congress,  NRDGA.)  The  dollar  computations  are  based  on 
a  $10  million  store. 


STATIONERY 

JUNIOR  MISS 

Sales,  %  to  total  store . 

1.3% 

$130,000 

1.3% 

$130,000 

Returns  . 

2.9% 

3,770 

2.9% 

12,220 

Markdowns  . 

5.3% 

6,890 

13.5% 

17,550 

Selling  area,  %  total  store . 

1.0% 

1.1% 

Sales  per  sq.  ft . 

$104 

$98 

No.  of  transactions  per  sq.  ft . 

112 

8 

Average  gross  sale . 

$.96 

$13.56 

No.  of  transactions  per  salesperson.. 

20,570 

2,469 

Stock  returns . 

3.5 

8.3 

Advertising  . 

1.8% 

3.3% 

Gross  margin — %  sales . 

40.4% 

52,520 

29.0% 

37,770 

Cash  disc. — %  sales . 

1.1% 

1,430 

5.7% 

7,410 
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FROM  MONTAG’S  ^COMPLETE,  BALANCED  LINE 


Here  are  three  good  examples  of  how  Montag’s  helps  you  to  build  a  growing,  profitable 
stationery  department. 

Coronet,  Regency,  Elysees — staple  items,  day-in-day-out  best  sellers.  Each  one  highest 
quality,  handsomely  packaged  for  gifts,  available  also  in  open -stock  pound  papers  and 
matching  envelopes. 

Montag’s  leaders  also  include  such  familiar  names  as 
Sheerlite,  London  Crushed,  Shadow  Stripe,  Pall  Mall, 

Forestones,  Ripple  Bond,  and  many,  many  others. . .'’pat¬ 
terns”  in  stationery  to  satisfy  every  taste  and  every  need. 

Look  to  Montag  for  staples  to  form  the  backbone  of 
your  operation,  and  for  brilliant  novelty  and  gift  items 
to  add  extra  volume  and  profits.  Write  now  for  the  new 
1947-48  catalog. 


STORES 
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A  well-lighted  display  that  shows  a  unde  assortment  of 
stationery  items — letter  paper,  semi.notes,  fountain  pens 
and  desk  accessories.  (W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.) 


DGPilRTMMT 

Stationery  Department,  with 
its  many  classifications  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  all  requiring  specialized  selling, 
needs  an  organized  and  well-trained 
selling  personnel. 

There  are  8  distinct  major  classi¬ 
fications. 

1 .  Letter  paper 

2.  Pens  and  pencils 

3.  Greeting  cards  and  gift  wrap¬ 
pings 

4.  Playing  cards  and  game  ac¬ 
cessories 

5.  Typewriters 

6.  Leather  goods 

7.  Party  favors  and  candles 

8.  School,  office,  and  home  busi¬ 
ness  supplies  as  note  books, 
small  wares,  etc. 

In  a  large  store,  each  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  should  have  one  jierson  (head 
of  stock  or  any  applicable  title)  in 
charge  of  each  section.  In  smaller 
stores  one  person  can  be  responsible 
for  two  or  more  sections.  Their  duties 
should  l>e  clearly  defined  and  they 
should  be  adequately  trained  and 
paid  for  these  added  responsibilities. 
Each  person  should  be  responsible  to 
the  buyer  and  assistant  buyer  and 
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ORGMlZilTION 

should  cooperate  with  all  other  heads 
of  Slock  in  correlating  displays  and 
suggestion  selling.  Their  duties  may 
include  the  following: 

1.  To  see  to  it  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  always  clean  and  neat.  The 
disarray  of  merchandise  on  a  busy  day 
does  not  detract  from  the  department. 
Chistomers  prefer  service  to  house¬ 
keeping  on  their  time,  and  there 
should  be  a  distinction  made  between 
a  carelessly  kept  section  and  one  that 
is  untidy  because  of  many  customers 
at  the  moment. 

Cleanliness  includes  clean  show¬ 
cases,  dusted  shelves,  and  spotless 
merchandise. 

2.  To  supervise  unit  control  sys¬ 
tems  and  inventories  unless  the  store 
has  a  department  that  carries  out 
these  functions.  If  so,  the  section 
leader  cooperates  with  the  Unit  Con¬ 
trol  Department  in  keeping  the  sys¬ 
tem  active  and  in  using  it  for  noting 
stock  and  sales  conditions. 

3.  To  write  orders  or  give  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  buyer  to  order  need¬ 
ed  staple  merchandise. 

4.  To  watch  soiled,  damaged,  and 
slow-selling  merchandise  so  that  the 
necessary  markdowns  will  be  taken 


STATIONERY  SECOND  IN 
VOLUME  IN  VARIETY  STORES 

A  report  was  made  by  Harvard 
University,  Graduate  School  ot 
Business  .Administration,  on  the  1945 
business  of  16  variety  chains.  It 
showed  stationery  the  number  2  de-  ^ 
partment,  with  I>124,100,000  volume,  t 
Only  the  .Apparel  and  .Accessories  l)c  E 
partment  was  ahead  in  volume.  T  oilet 
articles  did  $110,000,000.  Stationery 
also  had  the  second  highest  per  cent  of 
increase  from  1940,  the  base  year,  to  E 
1945.  Toys,  games,  and  books  were  ! 
215%  and  stationery  187.3%.  | 

These  stores,  realizing  the  volume  I 
and  profit  possibilities,  even  on  lower-  j 
priced  merchandise,  give  the  Station-  I 
ery  Department  an  excellent  location  f 
and  numerous  windows.  Their  large  I 
assortments,  self  selection,  and  (juick  I 
service  make  easy  shopping  for  the  t 
price  lines  they  carry.  j 


each  month.  | 

5.  I’o  know  what  merchandise  is  | 
in  the  stock  room  and  see  that  it  is  [ 
adequately  represented  in  forward 
stock. 

6.  To  know  the  budgeted  sales  for 
the  section  for  the  month  and  help 
plan  and  promote  the  department  to  i 
attain  the  sales. 

7.  To  help  plan  ideas  and  select 
merchandise  for  advertising  and  win¬ 
dow  display. 

8.  To  recognize  best  sellers  so  that 
the  buyer  may  reorder  and  promote 
the  merchandise. 

9.  To  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  selling  features  of  all  merchan-  | 
dise  carried  in  the  section.  (This  is  S 
more  completely  explained  in  the  1 
merchandise  sections  and  in  the  sell-  ! 
ing  sections  starting  on  page  74.)  I 

10.  To  introduce  new  salespeople  | 

to  the  department,  explain  place  and  |i 
arrangement  of  stock,  discuss  features  j| 
of  merchandise,  and  help  them  in  | 
selling  whenever  necessary.  \ 

11.  To  shop  competitive  stores. 

12.  To  plan  displays  with  other 
section  leaders  so  that  suggestion  sell-  ' 
ing  displays  can  be  made  in  all  sec-  i 
tions,  such  as  personal  letter  pajjer, 
suitable  for  typing,  displayed  in  the 
typewriter  section;  and  pens  and  col¬ 
ored  ink  in  the  letter  paper  section. 
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Seven  good  reasons  for 
Eaton’s  leadership 


Eaton’s 

Eaton’s 

Eaton’s 


Eaton’s 


Eaton’s 

Futon’s 


Eaton’s 


Fine  Letter  Papers  are  creatively  styled. 

Fine  Letter  Papers  launch  letter  paper  fashions. 

Fine  Letter  Papers  can  provide  the  backbone  of  volume  for 
every  good  stationery  department. 

Fine  Letter  Papers  are  the  most  widely  nationally  advertised 
and  promoted  letter  papers  in  the  country. 

Fine  Letter  Papers  are  aggressively  merchandised. 

Fine  Letter  Papers  have  been  known,  to  generations  of 
Americans,  as  quality  papers. 

F’ine  Letter  Papers  offer  consumers  dependable  values  and 
the  retailer  sound  profits. 


Any  Eaton  Collection,  replete  with  fash¬ 
ion-firsts,  handsome  letter  paper  styles,  ex¬ 
quisite  boxes,  tlemonstrates  the  truth  of 
our  oft- repeated  comment:  "There  is  no 
substitute  for  creative  ability.”  Fashion 
letter  papers  spur  your  sales. 

Eaton’s  beautiful  and  complete  selection 
of  popular  Staple  papeteries  and  Open 
Stock  papers  bring  dependable  volume,  re¬ 
peat  business.  These  are  the  papers  that 
customers  ask  for  by  name. 


The  effectiveness  of  Eaton’s  own  Nation¬ 
al  Advertising  and  the  saleability  of  these 
fine  papers  are  underscored  by  the  leader¬ 
ship  Eaton’s  enjoys  in  retail  advertising, 
as  disclosed  by  national  surveys. 

Eaton’s  Matched  Merchandise  Program 
has  been  proved  an  infallible  method  of 
increasing  writing  paper  sales.  We  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  the  facts,  figures  and  per¬ 
formance-reports  that  we've  assembled  as 
a  merchandising  service  to  you. 


EATOy’S  FINE  LETTER  PAPERS  —  customers  ask  for  them  by  name! 


EATON  PAPER  CORPORATION 


*  *  * 


\  /S'  9}  S  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
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IS  MORE  THAN  MERCHANDISE 


y  Correspondence  paper,  commonplace  as  it  may  be,  is  the 
transmission  belt  of  human  affection,  the  common  carrier  of  news 
and  happiness.  Letters  are  closely  allied  to  good  manners  and 
good  taste.  Those  who  sell  stationery  can  be  assured  that  they 
are  selling,  not  only  an  essential  commodity,  but  also  a  means  of 
communication  which  performs  an  essential,  humane,  decent  func¬ 
tion.  Letters  bridge  the  gap  from  heart  to  heart,  sustain  friend¬ 
ships,  and  transport  the  words  that  enrich  human  life. 


^HERE  are  two  major  classifica- 
tions  of  letter  paper: 

1.  Staples. 

2.  Holiday  and  special  occa¬ 
sion  merchandise. 

In  some  stores  too  much  of  the  let¬ 
ter  paper  stock  has  been  considered 
special-occasion  paper  when  it  does 
not  fall  within  this  second  grouping 
and,  with  a  little  imagination  and 
sales  effort,  it  could  be  a  year-around 
business. 

STAPLES 

Staple  lines  of  letter  paper  are  those 
that  have  enough  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  so  that  reorders  on  them  can  be 
expected  from  your  customers.  They 
are  usually  boxed,  and  appear  in  a 


wide  variety  of  sizes,  colors,  weights  of 
paper,  and  finishes.  Some  are  plain, 
others  are  bordered  with  single  or 
multiple-bordered  edges. 

Pound  paper  is  staple  letter  paper 
that  is  boxed,  without  envelopes,  in 
considerable  quantities,  such  as  100 
sheets  to  a  box.  T  he  matching  en¬ 
velopes  are  in  separate  boxes,  thus 
permitting  the  customer  to  purchase 
pound  paper  and  pound  envelopes  to 
match  the  paper,  or  envelopes  to 
match  unused  paper. 

The  term  “ojien  stock”  has  some¬ 
times  been  used  to  describe  jxjund 
papers.  This  follows  the  use  of  “open 
stock”  in  china,  glassware,  and  silver¬ 
ware  departments,  to  indicate  that  the 
pattern  or  item  will  be  available  for 
several  years  or  longer. 


In  addition  to  the  pound  paper, 
staple  letter  papers  consist  of  all  of 
the  box  paper  and  envelopes  that  are 
not  especially  designed  and  packaged 
for  a  special  season  or  day,  as  Christ¬ 
mas  or  Mother’s  Day.  They  are  the 
boxes  of  paper  and  envelopes  you  sell 
52  weeks  of  the  year. 

The  staple  boxes  of  paper  and  en¬ 
velopes  and  jx)und  paper  are  the  items 
most  usually  used  as  stock  for  custom¬ 
ers’  personalized  engraved  stationery. 

During  the  war,  substance  weights 
of  paper  were  reduced  to  a  maximum 
of  20  lbs.  by  a  government  order,  as 
a  conservation  measure.  Since  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  additional  sub¬ 
stance  weights  24,  28,  and  even  32 
have  been  reinstated. 

The  extent  of  the  assortment  in 
your  staple  letter  paper  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  department  and  upon 
the  buying  habits  of  the  customer  of 
your  particular  store.  Regardless  of 
the  department’s  size  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  proportions  of  (1) 
white  and  colors,  (2)  light  weight  and 
heavy  weight,  (3)  finishes  that  have 
lieen  stocked  for  many  years  as  against 
newer  or  more  transitory  types  of 
finishes,  and  (4)  size  assortments. 


HOLIDilY  Ai\D  SPECIAL  OCCASION  LINES 


LEHER  PAPER  VOLUME 

It  is  estimated  that  the  yearly 
letter  paper  sales  are  much  in 
excess  of  $50,000,000  a  year.  If 
it  were  possible  to  compile  the 
figures  it  may  now  be  closer  to 
$100,000,000. 

From  July  1,  1945  to  June  31, 
1946  the  United  States  Post 
Office  delivered  20,082,544,925 
pieces  of  first-class  mail.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  one-quart¬ 
er  or  sonie  5,000,000,000  were 
personal  letters.  If  each  of  these 
cost  but  one  cent  for  envelope 
and  paper  the  volume  would  be 
$50,000,000. 

Considering  the  sales  of  high¬ 
er  priced  papeterie  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sheets  to  a  letter,  this 
estimated  cost  is  probably  near 
an  average  of  II/2  to  2  cents  a 
letter  w'hich  would  make  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,- 
000. 


Holiday  and  special  occasion  pape¬ 
terie  is  specially  designed  and  boxed 
for  a  season  such  as  Christmas  or 
Easter  or  for  single-day  occasions  such 
as  Thanksgiving  and  Mother’s  Day. 

Staples  will  be  made  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  identical  form  year  after 
year  and  are  available  from  manufac¬ 
turers’  stock,  while  holiday  merchan¬ 
dise  is  especially  manufactured  on 
confirmed  orders  from  the  store.  For 
example,  paper  manufacturers  dis¬ 
play,  in  April  or  May  of  each  year, 
newly  styled  boxed  merchandise,  of¬ 
fered  to  department  stores  for  resale 
during  the  fall  and  Christmas  seasons. 

This  merchandise  differs  from 
staple  goods  in  resjject  to  style  notes, 
box  pattern,  decorations  on  paper  and 
envelopes,  and  in  the  length  of  time 
the  merchandise  will  be  made  by  the 
manufacturer.  Sometimes  a  holiday 
papeterie  number  will  prove  to  be  so 


successful  that  call  for  it  extends  far 
bevond  the  holiday  season  and  in 
these  instances  it  may  become  a  new 
staple  item  of  a  manufacturer. 

Holiday  boxes  are  more  frequently 
hinge-lidded  than  are  staple  boxes,  al¬ 
though  some  staples  may  apjiear  in 
hinge-lid  form.  On  the  design  and 
embellishment  of  the  holiday  boxes, 
papers  and  envelojx's,  manufacturers 
extend  much  thought  and  ingenuity 
to  imitate  or  follow  the  newest  trends 
of  color  and  fashion. 

BOTH  TYPES  OF  BUSINESS 
ESSENTIAL 

It  takes  both  staples  and  seasonal 
merchandise  to  build  a  strong  letter 
paper  section.  A  well-assorted  staple 
line  will  bring  the  customers  hack  to 
your  department  again  and  again. 
.Since  the  manufacturers  stock  these 
items,  you  can  carry  a  limited  supply 
and  reorder  frequently.  .\  depart¬ 


ment  known  for  its  extensive  assort- 


ment  of  staple .  letter  paper  can  use 
this  as  a  nucleus  to  build  a  depart- 
ment-yvide  business. 

Fhe  holiday  season  and  special-day 
assortments  bring  in  the  extra  volume. 
Fhere  is  a  gift  business  every  day  in 
the  year  for  this  section.  Even  staples, 
with  the  right  display  and  signs,  can 
be  promoted  as  gifts. 

Holiday  Popeterio: 

(Ihristmas.  Thanksgiving,  Easter, 
•Mother’s  Day. 

Other  Gift  Occasions: 

1.  Birthdays,  some  120  million  a 
year  of  writing  age;  2.  P'ather’s  Day; 
3.  Anniversaries;  4.  V’alentine’s  Day; 
5.  Party  and  bridge  favors;  6.  Gradu¬ 
ation;  7.  Back  to  school;  8.  V’acation 
time;  9.  Going  to  camp;  10.  “Secret 
Pals”  Club;  11.  Friendship  Day;  12. 
Guest  room;  13.  Convalescent. 


Above,  display  of  staple  letter  paper  by  sizes  and  colors 
ivith^  matching  eni>elopes.  At  left,  back-of-case  view  of 
same  counter  containing  the  reserve  forward  stock. 
(Photos  from  Eaton  Paper  Corp.) 
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IN  the  good  old  days  when  the 
hostess,  as  soon  as  possible,  ran  her 
finger  over  the  calling  card  to  see  if 
it  were  engraved,  the  personalizing  of 
stationery  was  a  luxury.  Only  the 
wealthier  customers  had  individual 
monogram  dies  and  engraved  station¬ 
ery.  .\t  that  time  the  letter  paper 
business  consisted  of  selling  plain  let¬ 
ter  paper  in  boxes.  I'hey  were  not 
intended  for  any  engraving  or  per¬ 
sonalizing. 

riKlay,  printing  the  monogram  or 
name  and  address  is  in  equally  cor¬ 
rect  taste.  Fretjuently  it  is  used  for 
part  of  their  corresjxmdence  by  those 
of  higher  incomes  who  own  engraved 
stationery. 

People  like  to  sec  their  names  in 
print.  'I  hey  derive  a  real  thrill  from 
selecting  the  style  of  printing  and  the 
color  of  paper  and  engraving  or  print¬ 
ing  that  suit  their  individual  tastes. 
The  enjoyment  does  not  stoj)  with  the 
purchase.  Each  time  that  the  paper 
and  enselopes  are  used  there  is  re¬ 
newed  self  satisfaction  and  pride. 
Engraved  or  personally  printed  sta¬ 
tionery  is  a  gift  that  is  more  highly 
appreciated  because  the  giver  took 
time  and  interest  to  make  it  indivi¬ 
dual— for  no  one  but  the  recipient. 

Today,  with  colored  paper,  envel¬ 
opes,  ink,  and  typewriter  ribbons,  the 
possibility  of  personalized  stationery 
for  the  masses,  as  well  as  the  classes, 
is  tremendous.  In  more  recent  years 
larger  proportions  of  the  stationery 
•  sales  have  been  of  letter  pajxTs  to  be 
personalized,  through  name  imprint¬ 
ing  or  engraving,  but  the  high  volume 
is  yet  to  be  developed. 

Too  many  customers  still  think  of 
the  engraving  section  as  the  place 
where  invitations  and  announcements 
are  purchased.  To  promote  personal¬ 
ized  letter  paper,  displays  and  count¬ 
er  signs  should  be  liberally  distributed 


throughout  the  letter  paper  section. 
In  larger  stores,  separate  counters  or 
sections  of  the  stationery  department 
exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking 
orders  for  printed  stationery  carrying 
the  imprinted  monogram  of  the  cus-  ' 
tomer,  or  one,  two,  or  three  line  name 
and  address  imprinting. 

INVITATIONS  AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 

T  he  same  section  that  takes  care 
of  orders  for  engraving  or  personal 
printing,  may  also  be  the  section  that 
sells  wedding  invitations,  announce¬ 
ments.  church,  reception,  and  at-home 
cards;  formal  social  invitations  and 
announcements;  and  calling  cards. 

T  he  personnel  of  this  section  must 
have  full  knowledge  of  the  range  of 
card  and  paper  slocks  and  of  the  en¬ 
graving  styles,  illustrated  usually  in 
the  section’s  sample  books.  They 
should  be  trained  to  obtain  copy  for 
announcements,  invitations,  and  cards 
with  extreme  accuracy,  for  orders  can¬ 
not  be  corrected  except  by  rerunning 
the  entire  order.  Fulfillnient  of  de¬ 
livery  schedule  for  engraved  items  on 
the  promised  dates  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  for  customers  rely  ujxin  these 
promises. 

In  these  transactions  you  are  sell¬ 
ing  much  more  than  engraved  cards. 
You  are  selling  the  correct  rules  set 
up  by  our  social  customs.  You  are 
selling  anticipated  happiness  in  a 
wedding  or  a  social  event.  Your  sell¬ 
ing  staff  has  an  opportunity  to  build 
good  w'ill  not  only  for  the  stationery 
ilepartment  but  for  the  entire  store. 

Engraving  requires  a  steel  die. 
While  the  engraving  of  a  die  involves 
considerable  expense,  customers  real¬ 
ize  the  cost  of  the  die  is  spread  over 
its  long  years  of  usefulness  and  the 
added  cost  does  add  to  the  prestige 
of  the  announcement,  invitation,  let¬ 
ter  paper,  or  card. 


Thermographing  is  a  method  of 
printing  that  gives  a  raised  surface  to 
the  printing.  It  is  used  for  invitations, 
announcements,  and  cards.  It  is  less 
expensive  than  engraving,  yet  more 
formal  in  apjjearance  than  flat  print¬ 
ing. 

Printing  or  die  stamping  is  the 
third  method  of  imprinting  on  sta¬ 
tionery.  It  is  used  quite  generally  for 
informals  and  private  mailing  cards. 

On  staples  and  holiday  stationerv 
lor  women,  monograms  may  be  die 
stanqjed.  Names  or  street  addresses 
may  be  engraved  on  either  men’s  or 
women’s  stationery. 

.Some  stationery  manufacturers 
maintain  departments  for  factory  jx;r- 
sonalizetl  stationery.  Pajjcrs  offered 
by  these  companies  are  sold  by  the 
store  and  jjersonalized  at  the  factory. 
In  other  instances  the  customer  pur¬ 
chases  plain  stationery  from  the  store 
and  gives  the  store  an  order  for  the 
preparation  of  a  steel  die  and  for  die 
stamping.  .Stores  may  install  initial¬ 
ing  machines  so  as  to  give  customers 
prompt  service  in  personalizing  the 
paper  by  the  addition  of  initials. 

PERSONAL  LETTERS  MAY  BE  TYPED 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  ban 
against  typewritten  |x;rsonaI  corre¬ 
spondence  has  be'fcn  relaxed  by  Emily 
Post.  Elinor  .Antes,  and  other  arbi¬ 
trators  who  stand  in  judgment  of 
social  behavior.  More  personal  letters 
are  being  written  on  a  typewriter. 
Men,  particidarly,  have  a  fondness 
for  typed  corresjtondence— probably  a 
preference  carried  home  from  .  the 
office.  .Since  many  homes  have  port¬ 
able  typewriters,  other  members  of  the 
family  fretpiently  type  their  letters. 

Flat,  single  letter-sheets  are  ideal 
for  use  in  the  typewriter.  .Salespeople 
should  ask  customers  if  they  type  their 
personal  correspondence,  and,  if  they 
do,  suggest  flat  sheets  rather  than 
folded  sheets,  which  are  a  little 
troublesome  getting  under  the  type¬ 
writer  roller. 

Of  course,  typewritten  letters,  while 
they  no  longer  besjieak  bad  manners, 
should  be  limited  to  very  close  friends 
and  informal  occasions.  Really  social¬ 
ly  correct  letters,  invitations,  messages 
of  sympathy,  and  the  like  must  be 
handwritten. 
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Paper  Stationery  and  Tablet  Manufacturers  Assn.,  Inc. 

Men's  letter  paper,  diaries,  record,  real  estate  and  note  books  in  a  single  display. 
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MEN  WRITE  LETTERS  TOO 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  men 
buy  letter  paper  and  often  receive 
it  as  a  gift.  They,  too,  face  social 
obligations,  and  write  to  friends  and 
relatives.  Most  stationery  merchan¬ 
dising  is  slanted  toward  women  buy¬ 
ers  as,  indeed,  is  most  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  any  kind.  Currently,  there  is 
more  boxed  stationery  being  designed 
esjjccially  for  men,  whose  preferences 
seem  to  run  toward  single  sheets  and 
little  or  no  color.  Boxes  are  being 
designed  also  to  appeal  to  masculine 
tastes. 

While  it  is  socially  correct  for 
w’omen  to  select  either  printed  or 
engraved  personal  letter  paper,  the 
custom  seems  to  be  for  men  to  use 
engraved  paper  only.  However,  there 
appears  to  be  no  basis  for  this.  Mili¬ 
tary  and  college  men  do  purchase  per¬ 
sonally  printed  papeterie.  For  some 
unknown  reason,  men  have  not  used 
monograms  on  their  stationery  even 
though  they  have  accepted  their  usage 
on  some  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

Wise  department  managers  should 
assist  in  creating  and  expanding  the 
men’s  market.  In  all  probability,  men 
presently  will  take  to  more  color  and 
styling  in  their  personal  letter  paper. 
They  certainly  will  if  stores  plan  and 
promote  a  “tailored  job”  in  tans, 
greys,  etc.,  that  will  appeal  to  men. 

There  is  a  trend  under  way,  as 
many  department  stores  have  report¬ 


ed,  to  design  and  merchandise  more 
and  more  items  especially  for  men. 
Department  managers  w’ho  devote 
some  effort  and  imagination  to  the 
development  of  this  trend  will  be 
playing  for  long-range  repeat  sales. 

ADVERTISING  LETTER  PAPER 

Advertising  letter  paper  is  more 
than  the  promotion  of  attractive  box¬ 
es  and  f>ound  paper  “at  a  price.” 
Personal  preference  as  w'ell  as  per¬ 
sonalized  stationery  has  Ijy-passed  the 
old  idea  that  any  paper  will  do.  Stores 
do  need  to  advertise  letter  paper 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  used  and  repurchased 
time  and  again.  It  can  attract  cus¬ 
tomers  to  both  the  stationery  and 
other  departments. 

Cardboard  easels  showing  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  advertisements  that  apjieared 
in  national  magazines  are  available 
from  the  publications.  Retailers  can 
obtain  them  from  the  manufacturer, 
sometimes  free  and  sometimes  for  a 
nominal  production  cost  of  a  few 
cents.  Almost  any  store  advertise¬ 
ment,  particularly  an  illustrated  one, 
can  be  clipped  and  ncatlv  mounted 
and  displayed  in  the  department. 
I'ests  have  proved  that  this  display 
technique  at  jx)int-of-salcs  level  adds 
mightily  to  the  value  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  Many  newspapers  are  coopera¬ 
tive,  providing  cardboard  stands  or 
sp>ecial  masthead  forms  on  which  to 
mount  advertisements. 


DO'S  FOR  ADVERTISING 

1.  Do  advertise  as  regularly  as 
possible.- 

2.  Do  have  advertisements  writ¬ 
ten  by  professional  advertising 
people.  It  is  better  to  shout  in 
behalf  of  a  single  item  than  it 
is  to  list  a  dozen  items  in  a  small 
space.  White  space  around  copy 
is  often  more  important  than 
jammed-in  ty{x?. 

3.  Do  watch  the  calendar  for 
special  dates  and  occasions  that 
suggest  one-day  or  one-week 
promotions  (Mother’s  Day,  Na¬ 
tional  Letter  Writing  Week, 
back-to-school  week,  summer 
camping,  graduation) .  These 
occasions  and  others  can  help 
you  sell  gift  merchandise.  Al- 
w'ays  promote  gifts  for  birthdays. 

4.  Do  stress  that  no  one  kind 
of  stationery  is  ideal  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  any  more  than  is  one  pair 
of  shoes,  or  one  kind  of  music. 
Almost  every  kind  of  paper  sold 
in  a  department  store  today  was 
designed  for  more  or  less  limited 
use.  The  wise  customer  will 
want  to  have  semi-notes,  social¬ 
ly  correct  paper  for  formal  cor¬ 
respondence,  perhaps  a  styled 
box  for  casual  use,  and  maybe 
even  something  frivolous  for  in¬ 
timate  friends. 


BALANCED  ASSORTMENTS 

In  a  balanced  assortment,  white 
papers  and  colored  papers  are  in  such 
proportion  that  the  store  can  continu¬ 
ously  offer  to  customers  a  range  of 
color  selections  appropriate  to  the 
tastes  of  consumers.  .\s  far  as  quality 
is  concerned  the  stock  consists  of  the 
lower  priced  as  well  as  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  papeteries.  Likewise,  as  to 
substance  weights,  paper  finishes,  and 
letter  sizes,  the  stock  constantly  repre¬ 
sents  such  a  range  that  the  needs  of 
each  consumer  can  be  met  from  stock. 

If  the  assortment  is  well-balanced 
and  the  salespeople  well-trained,  they 
will  be  able  to  sell  more  than  a  single 
item  at  a  time.  The  customer  who  is 
purchasing  a  folded  letter  size  is  also 
a  potential  customer  for  one  of  the 
single  sheet  or  semi-note  'sizes. 
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WNITC  {>WyCKOPFlS 

SOCIAL  STATKMKRY 
GRCeriNG  CARDS 


LESIDES  the  popular  ** Autocrat  Stationery,**  the  White  &  Wyckoff  Line 
includes  Social  Stationery  and  Greeting  Cards  of  all  kinds 


Mo^  AiiuU 


WHITE  &  WYCKOFF  MFC.  CO 

Master  Makers  o/  Social  Stationery  otul  Greeting  Cards 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts  • 


New  York  Salesroom 
200  Fiftk  Avenue 


Chicago  Salesroom 
The  Merchandise  Mart 
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Do  not  use  coses  and  counters  os 
stock  rooms — there  ore  too  many 
display  ideas  which  build  sales. 


■pLAN  the  displays  for  suggestion 
selling;  as  examples,  a  jxjrmanent 
letter  paper  gift  corner,  a  men’s  sec¬ 
tion,  displays  of  children’s  paper, 
matching  personalized  paper  for  the 
whole  family,  a  “wardrobe”  of  pape- 
terie  including  formal,  informal,  air¬ 
mail,  typing,  and  semi-notes. 

A  customer  buying  a  new  box  of 
stationery  might  be  invited  to  sit 
down  at  the  desk  and  write  a  letter, 
using  either  her  new  paper  or  some 
made  available  by  the  store.  If  only 
one  or  two  desks  were  maintained 
for  this  good-will  idea,  it  could  hard¬ 
ly  become  a  burden  on  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Under  the  glass  top  of  the  desk 
the  store  might  show  a  few  kinds  of 
individual  sheets  on  which  letters  had 
been  written  in  longhand.  This 
would  display  the  beauty  of  the  pajx;r 
as  well  as  the  various  colors  of  ink. 


IS  SELLING 

the  way  good  paper  takes  ink,  etc. 
•Single  sheets  showing  a  typewritten 
letter  could  be  thus  displayed. 

Selection  and  selling  could  be 
greatly  simplified  if  all  types  and 
styles  of  letter  paper  and  envelopes 
were  displayed  on  a  counter  or  case 
under  a  glass  top.  Each  paper  would 
have  the  kind,  finish,  and  color  as¬ 
sortment,  such  as  “letter  fold,  linen 
finish,  deckle  edge,"  and  the  colors 
listed. 

Letter  paper  on  visible  displays,  in 
a  window  or  the  department,  condi¬ 
tions  customers  to  acceptance  of  some 
and  rejection  of  other  offerings.  The 
intent  of  display  is  not  to  encourage 
over-buying  or  even  to  approve  of  all 
that  is  shown.  Customers  can  buy 
with  satisfaction  and  conviction  only 
when  they  have  made  a  decision  after 
Ijeing  given  a  choice.  The  rejection  of 
items  strengthens  their  decision  in 
favor  of  items  selected.  .Stationery  on 
display  does  a  great  deal  toward  in¬ 
troducing  customers  to  the  assort¬ 
ment. 


Wardrobe  of  women’s  semi-note  and  letter  paper  iruluding 
,  pound  and  air-mail  papers  appropriate  for  special  occasions. 


DON'T'S  FOR  DISPLAY 

1.  Don’t  ever  crowd  a  display. 
.\ny  stock  on  display  should 
look  attractive  and  should  be 
laid  out  with  finesse.  .\nd  above 
all— keep  it  clean! 

2.  Don’t  allow  a  display  to  be 
poorly  visible  because  of  gloomv 
light.  Keep  it  bright! 

3.  Don’t  stack  boxes  on  the 
counter  so  that  a  customer  is 
unable  to  place  a  box  of  station¬ 
ery  on  a  Hat  space  to  examine  it. 
Keep  it  uncluttered! 

4.  Don’t  use  glass  showcases  for 
storage  bins.  After  all,  they  are 
showcases.  Keep  them  neat! 
Make  them  sell  for  you. 


A  DOZEN  AND  ONE  SUGGESTIONS 

Displays  and  promotions  can  make  the 
Stationery  Department  an  interesting, 
stimulating,  educational  center.  Here  are 
a  dozen  and  one  suggestions: 

1.  Famous  autographs,  originals  or  fac¬ 
similes. 

2.  Famous  historical  letters. 

.“I.  .Vntitjue  desk  accessories.  Loans  from 
museums  or  libraries. 

1.  History  of  mail  transportation.  Pic¬ 
torial  displays  from  early  days  to  pres¬ 
ent  air-mail.  Illustrations  of  com¬ 
munication.  Postal  service. 

5.  .\ir-maii  and  aviation  tie-ins,  with  co¬ 
operation  of  national  air  lines.  Con¬ 
duct  a  model-plane  contest. 

6.  Railroad  and  other  transportation 
tie-ins. 

7.  Workings  of  the  United  States  Post 
Office.  Pictorial  displays  showing 
how  local,  distant,  air-mail,  foreign 
letters,  and  special  deliveries  art 
handled. 

8.  Displays  of  stamp  collections. 

9.  Letter  writing  contests  in  grade 
schools  and  high  schools. 

10.  Job  application  letter  contest  for  high 
school  students. 

11.  Tie-in  with  store  fashion  shows  for 
students. 

12.  Cooperate  with  outside  civic  or  scxial  I 
organizations  that  have  letters  as  i  I 
means  of  prcjinotion. 

1 3.  Display  in  other  departments,  such  as 
men’s  stationery  in  men’s  depart¬ 
ments,  children’s  in  children’s  depart 
ments,  writing  paper  on  desks  in  the 
furniture  display  rooms,  and  remind¬ 
ers  in  the  Sporting  G<>ods  Depart 
ment,  to  take  stationery  on  a  vacation. 
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DIVISION  OF  UNITED  SXA.XES  ENVELOPE  COMPANY 


stores 


V/V  V  jhese  exquisite  all-rag 

papers  in*  glamorous  gift  packaging  are  noted  for  their  lovely 
colorings  and  decorations. 


Ies  lettres 


led  I  Cl  I  I  CO  One  of  America's  Favorite  Lines  of  Fine 
FRENCH  DECKLE  Stationery.  Five  desiroble  shodes  •  Envelopes 
tissue  lined  •  Superb  Texture  •  Available  in  Single  or  Folded  Sheets, 
NoteSizeand  Tablets.  All  Stock  Patterns  •  Purchasable  by  the  Pound. 


IP^&!sSp  Distinctively  Fashioned  for  Feminine  Fancies 
Fine  Texture  •  Five  Shades  •  Deckle  Edges  •  Full  Lined  Envelopes. 
Available  in  Folded  Letter  Size,  Note  Size  and  Large  Flat  Sheets 
Stock  Patterns  •  Purchasable  by  the  Pound. 


/  ASSORTMENTS  Quality  and  individuality  in  smartly 

styled  social  stationery,  in  a  wide  price  range  and  a  variety  of 
attroctively  boxed  papers. 


FINE  WRITING  PAPERS 

30  Am^o^izo.JCy-. 


INEl  KELLOGG  SALES' 
I -AND  DISPLAY  ROOM 

NEW  YORK,  Sept.  1 — The  Kellogg  Envelope ! 
y  Division,  of  the  United  States  Envelope  Coni-| 
pany,  has  a  new  sales  and  display  room  for  its  | 

-  line  of  Kellogg  Fine  Writing  Papers,  at  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

.  Especially  designed  to  present  attractive  dis- 
'V-  plays  of  stationery,  the  new  offices  are  under  the 
management  of  W.  Earle  Chambers. 

The  large,  bright  salesroom,  carpeted  in  green  | 
,V  broadloom,  has  furniture  especially  designs!  for  I 
!  comfort  and  utility.  Bleached  oak  semi-circular  j 
sales  tables  are  flanked  by  an  ingenious  trio  of  j 
■  modern  glass  display  tables.  The  wall  decorations  ' 
'  consist  of  nine  striking  shadow  boxes  featuring  j 
displays  of  writing  papers  set  in  novel  backgrounds.  I 
.  Perhaps  the  leading  innovation  is  the  efficient  j 
use  of  wall  space  for  the  storage  and  display  of 
flne  writing  papers.  With  the  exception  of  the| 
area  occupied  by  the  shadow  boxes,  the  walls  are  ^ 
honeycombed  with  hidden  storage  space  above  I 
the  illuminated,  camber-topped  wall  display  cases  I 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  closed  at  night  for  j 
protection  against  dust,  and  to  facilitate  easy  j 
cleaning.  ,  .  "  ,  | 

The  offices  are  supplemented  by  a  commodious  j 
lounge  facing  Fiftieth  Street,  w’hich  is  equipped  ; 
'  for  the  convenience  and  service  of  buyers.  1 


Post  Office  Department,  the  promo¬ 
tion  receives  widespread  support  of 
fioth  official  and  public  nature. 

The  association,  which  is  made  up 
of  nearly  all  the  old  established  manu¬ 
facturers  of  letter  paper,  designs  and 
tlistributes  100,000  posters  each  year 
to  retailers,  urging  you  to  display 
boxed  paper  on  counters  and  in  prin¬ 
cipal  windows  during  this  week. 
Substantial  awards  are  presented  an¬ 
nually  to  stores  which  display  jirize- 
winning  window  exhibits.  If  you  arc 
a  competing  store  you  need  only  to 
photograph  your  window  displays 
and  send  the  pictures  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  office.  One  or  more  of  the  official 
|K)sters  must  be  displayed. 

An  integrated  program,  which  uti¬ 
lizes  nwinerous  media  of  publicity  and 
promotion,  ties  together  various  as¬ 
pects  of  the  project.  The  association 
provides  free  mats  to  department 
stores.  Local  postmasters  throughout 
the  country  are  directed  to  assist  in 
promoting  Xational  Letter  Writing 
Week  because  it  offers  a  timely  op 
[jortunity  for  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  to  publicize  its  services,  which 
consist  largely  of  transmitting  mail, 
riie  department  distributes  thou¬ 
sands  of  i>osters  and  leaflets  on  letter- 
writing  and  urges,  postmasters  to  ap 
pear  before  public  groups,  address 
clubs  and  organizations,  take  part  in 
radio  interviews,  set  up  post  office 
lobby  displays,  and  so  on. 

.\ir-lines  and  railroads,  which  trans¬ 
port  mail  under  government  con¬ 
tracts,  also  have  a  commercial  interest 
in  Xational  Letter  Writing  Week,  just 
as  do  manufacturers  and  department 
stores.  Consecjuently,  they  join  in 
promoting  the  event. 

Department  stores  need  not  con¬ 
fine  their  promotional  efforts  to  cor¬ 
respondence  paper  alone,  but  can 
take  advantage  of  National  Letter 
Writing  Week  to  display  pens,  inks, 
typewriters,  and  other  allied  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  short,  this  offers  you  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  each  year 
to  revitalize  your  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  from  every  aspect. 

Complete  information  on  this  long 
tested  and  successful  promotion  is 
available  from  the  association  or  from 
your  stationery  supplier,  provided  the 
latter  is  one  of  the  many  sponsoring 
manufacturers.  > 


■j^ATIOX.AL  Letter  Writing  Week, 

'  the  largest  and  most  effective  sales 
promotion  event  in  the  stationery  in¬ 
dustry,  is  organized  and  conducted  on 
a  nation-wide  scale.  Its  success  local¬ 
ly  depends  on  the  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  displayed  by  the  executives 
in  stores,  post-offices,  railroads,  and 
air-lines. 

During  one  October  week  every 


year  since  1938,  the  Paper  .Stationery 
and  Tablet  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  offices  at  527  Fifth  Avenue, 
Xew'  York  City,  has  sponsored  this 
promotion.  Every  department  store 
in  the  country  is  invited,  along  with 
other  retail  outlets,  to  participate. 

Because  National  Letter  Writing 
Week  calls  attention  to  the  many  ser¬ 
vices  performed  by  the  United  States 


Left  and  below,  promotional  pieces  for 
1947  National  Letter  Writing  Week. 

,„d  Tablet  Manufacturers 

,>er  Stationery 


displays  for 

Week.  L^fb 
Crowley  Mil- 
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•IF  YOU  WOULD  INCREASE  SALES. 


She  is  the  one  you  must  sell!  She  is  the  one 
who  must  be  appealed  to  with  eye-catchii 
packages . . .  evident  quality ...  at  a  fail  i 
price.  Puritan  Stationery  has  the  answer!  ■ 
Experience  has  taught  us  to  cater  to  wom^K 
wishes  and  whims. ..Be  letter  right  with  Pnte 
Follow  that  woman  . . .  and  find  the  soKion 
to  your  selling  problem !  W 


STATIOIMERY  COiMPAI^Y 


200  PI*TH  AVE..  NEW  YOtK  10.  N.  Y.  •  55  E.  WASHINGTON  ST..  CHICAGO  2.  til. 


STORES 


Bristol  Board:  Single  or  pasted  cardboard, 
for  wedding  announcements  and  other  uses. 

Broken  Package:  Less  than  a  full  package. 

Carton:  (1)  folding  paper  box;  (2)  shipping 
container  made  of  solid  corrugated  paper- 
board. 

Chemical  Wood  Pulp:  Pulp  resulting  from 
combination  of  mechanical  and  chemical 
treatment  of  wood.  Pulp  of  this  nature  is 
often  a  component  of  writing  paper. 

Cockle  Finish:  Writing  paper  finish  causing 
paper  to  have  roundish  mounds  and  depres¬ 
sions,  giving  an  attractive,  uneven  surface. 

Color:  Applied  to  paper,  a  visual  difference 
from  whiteness.  Color  is  secured  in  paper¬ 
making  by  addition  of  dyes  to  the  pulp,  or 
by  surface  additions  of  dyes  or  printing  inks. 

Converting:  In  the  paper  field,  the  term  ap¬ 
plies  to  processing  of  paper  to  produce 
paper  products,  such  as  cards,  writing  paper 
in  sheets,  envelopes,  papeterie  lioxes,  etc. 

C.onverter:  In  the  paper  field,  a  manufacture 
of  writing  paper  or  other  paper  products. 

Correspondence  Cards:  Cards  cut  to  envelope 
size  and  usetl  for  personal  correspondence, 
and  made  by  pasting  two  or  three  sheets  of 
paper  together. 

Correspondence  Paper:  .\1so  called  “pape¬ 
terie  paper”.  Paper  manufactured  with  sur¬ 
faces  and  qualities  desirable  for  pen  and  ink 
use  for  personal  letterwriting. 

C.i'T  Cards:  Cards  cut  to  small  sizes,  such  as 
stock  for  visiting  cards. 

Dec;kle  EDf.E:  Thinned,  uneven,  or  feather- 
edse  on  one  or  more  sides  of  the  paper, 
secured  in  paper-making  process  or  pro¬ 


duced  mechanically  by  converting  processes; 
sometimes  used  as  a  decorative  feature  of 
correspondence  writing  papers. 

Engraving  or  Die  Stamping:  PrcKess  for  the 
production  of  names,  monograms,  or  other 
impressions  on  letter  papers,  announce¬ 
ments.  cards,  or  the  like,  from  lettering  or 
designs  engraved  into  copper  or  steel.  Ink 
smeared  over  the  surface  of  the  die  is  wiped 
off,  and  the  ink,  remaining  in  the  design, 
prints  an  impression  where  the  die  is  placed 
on  the  paper  and  put  under  heavy  pressure. 
The  die  also  partially  eml)os,ses  the  paper. 

Embossed:  Emlrellished  with  raised  or  de¬ 
pressed  impressions,  usually  obtained  hv 
impressions  from  a  patterned  die  or  roll. 

Ensemble;:  Letter  paper  and  envelopes  lioxed 
with  extra  matching  items,  such  as  informal 
note  sheets  or  correspondence  cards,  or  more 
than  one  size  to  Iwx  or  package. 

Envelops  Lining  Tissue:  Light  weight  paper 
used  to  line  envelopes,  for  ilecorative  ef¬ 
fects  and  to  increase  opacity. 

ENVt;iopE  Lining  Tissue:  Light  weight  paper 
vertising.  enclosed  in  the  envelope  with  a 
letter. 

Fine  Pape;rs:  Phrase  often  used  to  denote 
writing  or  printing  papers  as  distinguished 
from  coarse  papers  such  as  wrappings. 

Finish:  Refers  to  surface  quality  of  paper. 
.\fter  manufacture  of  paper,  it  is  put 
through  additional  processes  called  plating, 
calendering,  or  finishing  to  prtKluce  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  extra-smooth  or  extra-rough  surface 
appearances,  or  the  appearance  of  cloth 
weave,  or  “rippled”,  “pebbled”,  or  the  like. 
Tliere  are  many  names  for  paper  finishes. 
.\mong  principal  ones  for  writing  jiaficrs 


Air  Mail  Paper:  Lightweight,  opaque  writ¬ 
ing  paper  of  substance  weight  from  9  to  13 
]Kninds;  used  particularly  for  correspond¬ 
ence  that  is  to  Ire  air-Ixirne. 

Announcement:  Plain  or  paneled,  flat  or  fold¬ 
ed,  paper  or  cards  and  matching  envelopes 
for  business  or  social  announcement  inscrip¬ 
tion. 

Antique:  Natural  or  cream-white  color.  An¬ 
tique  finish:  A  purposely  created,  rougher 
writing  surface. 

Azure:  Light-blue  paper-color. 

B.B.:  .Abbreviation  for  black-lxirdered  paper. 

Basis  Weight:  .Also  called  “substance  weight”. 
Weight  in  pounds  of  ream  of  paper  of  given 
width  and  length.  Example:  28  substance 
means  500  sheets  of  paper  17"  by  22"  in 
sheet  size  weigh  28  pounds.  .See  also  “ream”. 

Blotting  Paper:  Bulky,  unsized  paper  used 
to  absorb  excess  ink;  spongelike  in  absorp¬ 
tion  quality. 

Bordered  Edge:  Hand-applied  or  mechanical¬ 
ly  applied  single  or  multiple  liorder,  in 
color,  on  writing  paper  an.d  envelopes. 

Bond  P.aper:  Grade  of  writing  paper  having 
hard  finish,  good  writing  quality,  good  erasi- 
hility,  cleanliness,  and  freedom  from  fuzz. 
Much  used  for  business  letter  heads:  less 
often  for  personal  correspondence. 

Box  Cove;r  Paper:  Plain  or  decorated,  white 
or  coloretl  pajrer,  used  as  covering  for  paper- 
board  boxes. 

Box  Board:  Paperlxiard  used  in  making  Ixixes. 
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STOCK  SMART,  SELLING  STATIONERY 

Hacked  Lif  mo^  tUa4€  a  Qeniii^  2.ualit4f 


Since  the  early  1800's  when  "Royal  Irish  Linen"  writing  paper 
won  wide  renown  for  the  house  of  Marcus  Ward,  this  famous 
name  and  quality  have  been  inseparably  linked.  Marcus  Ward 
correspondence  papers,  envelopes  and  cards,  socially  correct, 
smartly  packaged  and  attractively  priced,  find  efFortless,  profit¬ 
able  sale  wherever  shown. 


A  man’s  box  of  writing  paper 
designed  fo(  men.  High  quality 
white  ripple  laid  finish. 

1  to  2  qui'es  to  retail  from 
.75c.  to  $1.50. 


Hioh  quality  whde  and  blue 
tuMe  colorfully  designed 
boxes. 

1  to  4  Quires  to  retail  from 
50c.  to  $6  75. 


Now  on  view  at  our  New  York  display  rooms. 
These  two  prestige  numbers  are  natural 
headliners  in  any  stationery  department. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  225  FIFTH  AVENUE.  ROOM  931 
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arc;  cockle,  glazed,  ivory,  kid,  lawn,  linen, 
niacliine,  mottled,  parchment,  pebble,  plate, 
ripple,  satin,  suede,  unglazed  and  vellum. 

FtivT  Glazfd:  Polished  coated  paper  often 
used  for  box  covering. 

Gradk;  Kind  or  quality  of  pa|>er  distinguished 
from  another  according  to  metluxl  of  manu¬ 
facture,  materials  from  which  made,  quali- 
tv,  or  other  physical  factors. 

Gramie  Paper:  Gray  writine  oaper  in  which 
colored  fibers  are  impressed  to  give  it  an 
imitation  granite  appearance. 

Hoi.idav  Lines:  Lines  of  letter  papers  especial- 
Iv  designed  for  fall  and  Christmas  sales  and 
fill  gift  purposes. 

Imitation  Engraving:  Printing  that  is  done 
with  inks  which,  when  heat  treated,  will 
bring  the  printed  letters  into  relief  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  engraved  impressions. 

“Laid”  Paper:  Shows  an  impress  of  evenly 
spared  lines  made  in  course  of  paper  manu¬ 
facture  bv  wires  on  a  cylindrical  roll  called 
a  "dandy”,  which  is  passed  over  a  wet  pulp. 

Lktikr  Paper:  Paper,  or  paper  and  envelopes, 
ill  form  for  use  for  jierson  corresjxmdence. 

Letier  Foi.d:  Single  fold,  folded  edge  to  the 
left,  providing  four  writing  surfaces.  Folds 
once  again  to  fit  its  envelope.  Various  sizes 
and  shapes. 

Make  and  FfoiJi  Order:  Merchandise  on  hand 
for  a  customer  who  has  requested  that  it  be 
held  for  shipment  at  a  later  date,  or  an 
order  for  merchandise  on  such  terms. 

Novei.tv  Linf.s:  Letter  papers  of  novel  design 
intended  to  capitalize  on  current  fad  or 
fashion. 

Papeterie  (pa-pet-re) :  Writing,  letter,  or 
note  |>aper,  or  correspondence  cards,  to¬ 


gether  with  envelopes,  packed  into  lioxes 
or  other  containers  in  which  such  articles, 
including  such  containers,  are  sold  as  a  unit 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Papete:rie  Paper:  Grades  of  writing  paper 
especially  suitable  for  ii.se  as  letter  paper. 

Poi'ND  Paper:  Sheets  packaged  in  cpiantity, 
for  which  matching  envelopes  can  be 
liought.  Sometimes  known  as  "open  stock”. 

Quire:  Twenty-four  sheets.  Occasionally  used 
to  designate  twenty-five  sheets.  One-twen¬ 
tieth  of  a  ream. 

Rag  Content:  Paper  containing  25%  or  more 
of  linen  or  cotton  filler  is  designated  as 
"rag  content”.  These  papers  are  generally 
stronger  than  chemical  wocxl  filler  writing 
papers.  While  rag  content  is  often  a  mark 
of  cpiality,  the  quality  of  paper  also  rests 
on  other  factors. 

Seminote:  Small,  folded  sheets  of  paper,  fit¬ 
ting  into  an  envelope  without  further  fold¬ 
ing.  T  F  S  N  (top  fold  single  note)  is  an 
abbreviation  for  this  kind  of  note  with  fold 
at  top.  Side  fold  note  has  the  fold  at  the 
left  edge. 

SiNGi.E  Sheet:  One  sheet  of  paper,  which  has 
to  lie  folded  to  fit  its  envelopie. 

Sizes  (manufacturers’  sizes  may  vary  from  i/g" 
to  14"  in  width  and  length  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing)  : 

4-Baromal  Note  4^"  x  3i4" 
b-Baronial,  folded  sheet  7^*  x  9^* 
bi/v-Baronial,  folded  sheet  8^"  x  by^" 
b-Baronial,  folded  note  5"  x  4" 
byz'^oronial,  folded  note  5%"  x  4-3/16" 
Club  Size  6I/J"  x  8(4" 


Monarch  Size  Vi/g"  x  lOi/^" 

Koval  Size,  folded  sheet  6i/i"  x  5(4" 

Labi  et  Size 
Letter  Size  8"  x  10" 

Note  Size  5"  x  8" 

Packet  Size  by^"  x  9" 

Staple  Lines:  These  are  letter  paper  that 
have  enough  consumer  acceptance  so  that 
reorders  on  them  can  be  expected.  Boxed, 
they  appear  in  attractive  all-year  guise; 
many  of  them  are  available  in  “pound 
paper”  with  matching  envelopes  available 
separately.  ' 

Steel  Engraving:  See  Engraving  or  Die 
Stamping 

riiERM<M;RAPiiiNG:  .\  iiiethtxl  of  printing  with 
a  special  ink.  The  sheet  is  printed  and  then 
run  over  heated  rollers.  The  ink  dries  in¬ 
stantly  and  gives  a  raised  appearance  to  the 
printing. 

Watermark:  In  production  of  paper,  the 
paper  machine  can  lie  so  adjusted  to  make 
the  paper  extra  thin  in  some  places  on  the 
paper.  This  thin  portion  can  lie  made  in 
a  design  or  in  lettering  to  form  a  trade 
name  that  will  he  translucent  when  held 
to  the  light.  Such  marks  are  called  “water¬ 
marks”,  as  they  are  made  while  the  paper 
is  still  in  a  moist  condition  on  the  paper¬ 
making  machine. 

Wedding  Paper:  Fine  writing  paper  with 
smooth  finish,  vellum  or  kid.  used  for  wed¬ 
ding  announcements  and  for  letter  papers, 
and  usually  70  lbs  in  weight. 

“Wove”  Paper:  No  clear  pattern  like  that  of 
“laid”  paper  is  apparent  in  the  sheet.  The 
surface  of  the  paper  resembles  the  warp  and 
filling  yarns  of  fabric,  and  has  a  smooth 
vellum  finish. 


□ 


Stationery 


''^referred  by  Millions 


When  you  think  of  Stationery  Think  of  HYTONE. 

The  name  which  represents  the  finest  in 
Stationery  for  Correspondence  Purposes. 

WRITING  TABLETS — ENVELOPES — BOXED  STATIONERY 
CELLOPHANE  WRAPPED  PACKAGES  OF  PAPER  AND  ENVELOPES 


Manufactured  by 

W  ES  I  ERN  l  AIU.E  I  &  STATIONERY  CO.  KALAM.AZOO  ST.ATIONERY  CO. 

■S  I .  JO.SEPH,  MO.  K.\L.\M.\ZOO,  MICH. 

f.  C.  BLAIR  COMPANY  HOPPER  PAPER  COMP.\NY 

Hl'N  1 IXGDON,  l‘ENN.\.  RICHMOND,  V.\. 

DIVISIONS  OF  WES  I  ERN  I  ABLF:  I  St  S  I  A  I  lONERY  CORP. 

.\L.SO  .M.\NUF.\CTURERS  OF  THE  N.VLIONALLY  KNOWN  “SPIR.AL”  LINE 


STORES 
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How  Hallmark  ploneoring  throughout  the  years 
has  cultivcrtod  the  greeting  card  business 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  forword-loolcing  leadership  to  test  ond  cultivate 
every  inch  of  soles  ground  ...  to  increase  the  yield  of  existing  markets, 
help  create  new  sales  where  none  existed  before. 

Today’s  display  fixtures -merchandiso  controls - 
development  of  yeor-’round  sales 

It  was  pioneer  plowing  of  the  ground  when  in  1935  Hall  Brothers 
introduced  the  first  modem  eye-vision  display  fixture  for  greeting 
cards.  Merchandising  controls,  scientifically  balanced  assortments,  com¬ 
plete  coverage,  year-round  retail  merchandising  helps,  and  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  first  Dealer  Service  Department  were  oth^  Hallmark  plowing 
operations.  Hall  Brothers  introduced  the  first  notionol  radio  advertising 
in  the  industry  to  cultivate  public  interest  in  greeting  cards. 

Cords  for  Men  -  Hallmark  Dolls — high  unit  viso*pacs 

Hall  Brothers  is  continually  sowing  the  seed  in  undeveloj^^  Aftids, 
expanding  the  market  for  greeting  cards.  Hallmark  Christiaiot  Cards 
for  Men  have  made  a  definite  impact  on  the  man  market.  Hallmark 
DoSls  are  making  rich  sales  harvests  in  48  states.  The  Viso-Pac— first 
new  development  in  boxed  greeting  cards— provides  Hallmark 
dealers  with  higher  unit  sales. 

Plowing  the  ground  is  a  Hallmark  job,  but  the  harvest  depends  largely 
on  point-of-sale  attention  to  the  crop. 


Listen  to  the  Hallmark  Show— Every  Thursday  Night  at  10  P.M.  (EST) 
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You  can  sell  greeting  cards  every 
day  in  the  year,  rain  or  shine,  in 
warm  weather  or  in  cold— and  in- 
dejx'ndently  of  many  considerations 
which  often  influence  the  demand  for 
the  sale  of  other  types  of  merchandise, 
rhere  are  150,000,000  people  living 
in  the  United  States  today.  Have  you 
ever  stopped  to  consider  the  enor¬ 
mous  potential  market  for  greeting 
cards?  Here  are  a  few  of  the  latest 
statistics: 

Over  5  million  persons  are  on  the 
nation’s  average  sick  list  daily,  each 
of  these  a  possible  recipient  of  one 
or  several  Cheer  Cards  every  day. 
.\lmost  1 1/2  million  weddings  took 
||  place  in  the  United  States  in  1910. 

I  .More  than  50  million  persons  cele- 
I  hrated  wedding  anniversaries. 

?  rhere  were  more  than  2  million 
I  births. 

I'here  were  almost  \\/,  million 
deaths. 

riiis  means  that  during  the  next 
12  months  you  can  expect  one  of  every 
25  jx'rsons  in  vour  community  to  be 
on  the  sick  list  every  day.  During 
the  year,  every  resident  will  have  a 
birthday,  one  of  every  45  persons  will 
get  married,  one  of  every  3  will 
have  a  wedding  anniversary,  and, 
computed  roughly,  one  of  every  13 
families  will  have  a  new  baby.  These 
in  addition  to  the  cards  sent  out  of 
town.  To  this  imposing  array  of  fig¬ 
ures  must  be  added  the  extensive  mar¬ 
ket  for  other  Everyday  C^ards  such  as 
I'hank  You,  Gift,  and  Friendship 
(>ards— to  say  nothing  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  possibilities  provided  by  the  12 
greeting  card  occasions  covered  by 
seasonal  lines. 


night,  a  well-organized  greeting  card 
display  in  Meier  and  Frank's,  Portland. 


In  1946  some  3  billion  greeting 
cards  were  purchased  by  the  .-\meri- 
can  public  for  approximately  $165,- 
()()0,0()().  I'his  was  an  average  of  about 
SI. 10  a  person.  In  addition  to  volume 
possibilities,  the  following  merchan- 
tlising  facts  make  greeting  cards  one 
of  the  most  desirable  items  in  a  store: 

Initial  markon:  50% 

•Markdowns:  probably  less  than 

*  /O 

rurnover:  5  to  10  times 

Self-service:  low  selling  cost 

Repeat  customers:  many  times  a 
year 

Gross  margin;  about  49'’j, 

Net  profit:  about  19‘’^ 

.\bout  40‘’j,  of  the  volume  is  done 
l>y  limited  price  variety  stores  and 
chains;  some  12%,  is  sold  direct  to 
consumers:  and  the  remaining  48%, 
is  sold  by  department,  stationery, 
book,  and  gift  stores.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  10«;,  ($16,000,000)  of  the 
sales  total  are  in  department  stores. 

Every  individual  who  jiasses  your 
store  or  reads  your  local  paper  is  a 
potential  customer  for  cards.  The  use 
of  cards  docs  not  tlepend  upon  age. 
location,  income  bracket,  or  physical 
condition.  There  are  no  barriers  to 
iueak  over,  no  prejudices  to  overcome. 

VOLUME  ESTIMATES 

It  is  estimated  that,  with  a  well- 
balancetl  assortment,  favorable  loca¬ 
tion,  sufficient  space,  and  adetpiate 
promotions,  the  card  section  can 
bring  in  some  331-^'’^  of  the  total 
Stationery  Department  sales.  In  small¬ 
er  stores,  it  may  be  slightly  higher. 
In  stores  above  25  million  the  per- 
eentage  may  decrease.  In  a  10  million 
volume  store  the  average  stationers 


sales  are  around  $130,000.  Normally, 
the  card  business  in  this  store  should 
be  about  $43,000  with  a  gross  margin 
of  some  $22,000  and  a  net  proht  of 
S8,000. 

GREETING  CARD  CLASSIFICATION 
Everyday  Cards 

Birthday 

General 

Clever 

Humorous 

Juvenile 

Special 

Family 

Cheer 

Friendship 

.Vnniversary 

Wedding 

Babv  Congratulations 

c;ift 

Fhank  You 

Cioing  .\way 

Religious 

.Miscellaneous 

Birth  .\nnouncements 

Invitations 

-Sympathy 

Seasonal  Cards 

Christmas 
'Fhanksgiving 
\e\v  Year’s  Day 
Easter 
(iraduation 
Mother's  Day 
Father’s  Day 
St.  Patrick’s  Day 
Yaleutine’s  Day 
I  lallowe’en 
jewisli  New  Year 
Friendship  Day 


Rustcraft  Publishers,  Inc. 
Above,  the  card  shop  in  the 
Rhodes  Department  Store,  Se¬ 
attle,  includes  a  ivriting  shelf 
and  chair  for  customer  use. 


Forms  for  the  stock  control  and  re-order  system 
prepared  for  stores  by  Norcross. 

Greeting  cards  are  no  longer  an 
item  carried  for  extra  s'ales,  but  have 


Balanced  buying,  to  be  successful,  requires  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  past  performance  in  the  individual  store.  Consideration  must 
be  given  to  last  season’s  lost  sales,  caused  by  an  out-of-stock  con¬ 
dition  of  wanted  types.  But  72  of  a  fast-ihoving  general  25-cent 
seller  is  still  a  better  investment  than  12  each  of  6  different  designs, 
3  of  which  may  fail  to  sell  as  well. 


awa\  to  make  room  lor  C3iristmas  mer¬ 
chandise.  misses  two  important  oppor¬ 
tunities:  (I)  November  and  Decem- 
Ijer  normalh  shoidd  gross  the  same  as 
other  months  in  the  sales  of  everyday 
Cards;  (2)  In  the  C3iristmas  selling 
season  you  have  in  your  card  depart¬ 
ment  more  customers,  new  and  old. 
than  at  an\  other  time  of  the  vear. 


STOCK  CONTROL 


SEASONAL  CARDS 


Building  a  seasonal  display  requires 
a  carefully  selected  \ariety  of  styles 
and  designs  ordered  in  quantities  in 
direct  portions  to  the  store’s  demand. 
The  old-fashioned  method  of  buying 
one  box  of  each  design  is  a  fallacy, 
because  the  best  cards  sell  out  first 


The  secret  of  the  success  of  a  unit 
control  is  to  “control”  the  control. 
■Some  greeting  card  manufacturers 
liase  prepared  excellent  retail  con¬ 
trol  systems.  Each  pocket  in  the  dis¬ 
play  unit  has  a  number.  Each  stock 
l)in,  from  which  the  pocket  is  re- 
lilled,  has  a  corresjMinding  number. 
reorder  c;ird  is  placed  in  each  stock 
bin  iu  front  of  the  minimum  model 
stock. 

W’hen  the  reorder  card  is  reached, 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  bin  and  mailed 
to  the  manidacturer  who  then  ships 
the  store  a  model  stock  cjuantity  ol 
the  same  card  or,  if  it  has  proven  to 


become  essential  merchandise  which 
retailers  depend  upon  to  attract  new 
customers.  .Adequate  card  assort¬ 
ments,  advertising,  display,  and  sales 
promotion  make  cards  a  “demand” 
item  in  their  communities.  Cards  also 
(reate  new  selling  opportunities  for 
other  merchandise  in  the  store. 

EVERYDAY  CARDS 

Everyday  Cards,  in  the  average 
store,  gross  of  the  annual  greet¬ 
ing  card  business  and  Christmas  Cards 
account  for  about  18^^,.  The  mer¬ 
chant  who  puts  his  everyday  showing 


be  a  slow  seller,  substitute  a  best  seller 
of  the  same  caption  and  price.  The 
order  ticket  is  returned  to  the  store 
with  the  cards  and  again  placed  in 
I  lie  bin  in  front  of  the  minimiiin 
model  stock. 

Each  reorder  ticket  is  assigned  to  a 
specific  manufacturer.  To  send  the 
ticket  to  another  manufacturer  or  buy 
cards  “out-of-control”  and  put  them 
in  assigned  pockets,  destroys  the  pur 
pose  of  the  control.  Empty  pockets 
should  never  exist  if  the  control  is 
correctlv  operated. 


and.  the  further  the  season  progresses, 
the  weaker  the  showing  becomes. 

riie  extent  of  captions  and  price 
lines  that  need  to  be  carried  in  sea¬ 
sons,  makes  it  impossible  to  maintain 
an  assortment  and  sell  down  on  sea¬ 
sonal  cards.  It  is  important  to  main¬ 
tain  an  assortment  almost  up  to  the 
last  minute,  .k  sound  merchandising 
principle  is  to  plan  the  stock  for  a 
10%  carryo\er.  because  it  has  been 
repeatedly  prosed  that  otherwise  the 
store  loses  20*^’'  on  potential  sales  for 
an\  season. 


Below  at  left,  greeting  card  section  badly  in  need  of  attention.  Right,  same  department,  all  racks  filled  and  a  unit  control  system  fumtionh 


^X^Ky  a  Orecting  Card  Stock  Control 

styU  tv  NORCROSS? 

Wc  kave  suggestions  for 

V  an  even  faster  turnover 

V  a  KigKer  unit  of  sale 
greater  volume  in  sales 

V  a  smoother  operation 


Stop  in  for  a  visit  wkile  in  New  York 


NORCROSS 


AMERICA’S  BEST-LOVED  GREETING  CARDS 

NORCROSS  INC.  NEW  YORK 
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5  turns  yearly.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  the  gross  margin  is  S3,750.  The 
additional  $250  invested  returned 
$750  more  gross  margin.  Therefore, 
the  question  should  be,  “Will  a  slight¬ 
ly  lower  turnover  return  more  dollar 
profit?”  and  not,  “Will  an  investment 
in  the  size  of  the  display  lessen  rate 
of  turnover?” 


FIXTURE  ARRANGEMENT 


Greeting  cards  are  arranged  in:  (1) 
wall  displays;  (2)  aisle  displays,  (back 
to  back) ,  or  (3)  island  displays 
(salespersons’  service  behind  count¬ 
ers)  .  Cards  are  self-service  items. 
The  modern  trend  takes  a  tip  from 
the  “Fite  and  Ten”  stores  where 
islands  are  used  wherever  possible. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
island  arrangement  sltould  be  con¬ 
sidered  unless  it  is  impossible  because 
of  the  physical  set  up  of  the  store: 

(1)  Salespeople  stay  in  the  card 
section.  (2)  Drawers  are  inside  the 
island  and  card-racks  are  replenished 
without  disturbing  customers.  (3) 
\ew  stock  can  be  inside  the  island, 
marked,  and  put  in  stock  bins  during 
the  day.  (4)  Department  can  be  locat¬ 
ed  in  a  traffic  location  off  of  the  main 
traffic  aisle  where  customers  might  be 
disturbed.  (5)  .Section  is  a  unit  and 
salespeople  arc  facing  customers  ready 
to  assist  them. 


VARIETY  OF  DISPLAY 


Lack  of  variety  in  the  failure  to 
stock  a  requested  title  may  result  in: 
(1)  loss  of  an  immediate  sale;  (2) 
possible  loss  of  future  sales;  (3)  loss 
of  a  regular  customer  or  the  opimr- 
tunity  to  acquire  one. 

Lack  of  variety  may  result  from  un¬ 
sound  planning.  For  example,  a 
buyer  may  be  price-conscious  and 
feature  far  too  heavy  a  proportion  of 
5-  and  lO-cent  retailers.  From  the 
standpoint  of  service,  a  sufficient 
showing  of  expensive  cards  is  essen¬ 
tial.  .Some  people  must  want  quarter 
cards— millions  are  sold  every  year. 

Having  cards  for  every  purpose  is 
one  of  the  most  important  assets  any 
card  department  can  jjossess.  Fhis 
includes  all  the  special  kinds  and 
titles  the  volume  of  business  warrants 
carrying.  I'o  balance  sales  volume 
and  investment  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  situation  and  excel¬ 
lent  judgment  in  buying. 


The  Norcross  American  Beauty  greeting 
card  theme  includes  a  wide  assortment  of 
captions  and  gives  stores  an  effective  tie-in 
for  promotion  and  displays. 


PERMANENCE  OF  SHOWING 


Fhe  sending  of  one  greeting  card 
leads  to  sending  another.  People  who 
receive  cards  find  themselves  obligated 
to  reciprocate  in  kind— and  |>eople 
who  send  cards  will  not  fail  to  re¬ 
member  the  same  person  another  year 
on  the  same  day.  In  years  past  some 
merchants  asserted  that  the  asailable 
soluu’.e  of  business  did  not  warrant 
the  lime  and  the  space  retjuired  for 
a  permanent  display.  I'he  best  possi 
ble  answer  is  the  present  success  of 
thiose  displays  which  have  been  per¬ 
manent  for  years— and  will  be  for 
\ears  to  come. 


LIGHTING 


well-balanced,  well-arranged  se¬ 
lection  of  cards  requires  adequate 
lighting  facilities.  Otherwise  they  are 
badly  handicapped  as  solume-build- 
ers.  I'he  most  attractive  tlesigns  and 
color  combinations  lose  much  of  their 
appeal  in  bad  light.  Important,  too, 
is  the  fact  that  many  customers  can 
not  reatl  the  message  on  a  card  if  the 
display  is  improperly  lighted. 

.Another  factor  in  favor  of  a  brilli¬ 
antly  lighted  card  section  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “impulse”  sales  in  build¬ 
ing  a  larger  card  clientele. 


BALANCE  OF  LINE 


Balance  in  card  display  consists  of 
careful  planning  for  the  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  kinds  and  titles  of  cards 
to  enable  the  store  to  give  adequate 
service  to  the  greatest  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  with  a  given  investment.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  slightly  over 
40%  of  the  Everyday  volume  is  in 
birthday  cards.  Wedding  congratula¬ 
tion  cards  seldom  account  for  more 
than  4%  of  the  business  done. 

Similar  figures  are  available  for 
other  divisions  of  the  Everyday  fine, 
and  the  various  seasons.  .All  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  correction  for  a  particular 
store,  but  can  still  be  used  as  a  de¬ 
pendable  guide  in  placing  each  in¬ 
vested  dollar  where  it  will  do  the 
greatest  good.  ,A  semi-annual  analysis 
of  sales  by  captions  and  price  lines 
provides  a  basis  for  rebalancing  the 
assortment  and  keeping  it  geared  to 
sales.  V  » 


riallmr.rk  Boll  greeting  scards  carry  varied 
captions.  Promotions  of  this  line  concentrate 
on  the  atttractiveness  of  the  cards  as  col¬ 
lector’s  items. 


SITE  OF  SHOWING 


The  size  of  showing  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  standpoint  of  a  card 
assortment  in  keeping  with  the  size  of 
the  store  and  the  assortments  carried 
in  other  departments  for  the  greatest 
customer  satisfaction  and  profit. 

Turnover  is  always  a  consideration, 
with  the  result  that  the  proper  rela¬ 
tion  between  size  of  showing,  turn¬ 
over,  and  profit  is  sometimes  confus¬ 
ing.  For  example,  a  card  department 
may  have  an  investment  of  $500  in 
Everyday  cards  with  6  turns  and  a 
gross  margin  of  $3,000.  Suppose  this 
investment  is  increa.sed  to  $750  with 
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70  WALL  ST.,  NEW,  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

West  Coast  Office;  6666  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


NATIONAllY 


ADVlRTIStD 


QuiCutcc^  THAT  STAYS  SOLD 


Here's  the  ball  pen  you  can  rely  on!  |hIi 

While  other  pens  were  selling  on  exag*  Iwl 

gerated  claims  —  and  bouncing  back  —  {  IHIl 

Flo-Ball  engineers  worked  patiently,  for  |  |  IH 

years  .  .  .  perfected  a  genuinely  fine  j  iHI 

writing  instrument!  j  (Ml 
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EARNED 

THIS  FAMOUS  GUARANTEE! 
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PEN  CORPORATION 


Consumers'  enthusiastic  word-of-mouth  ad¬ 
vertising-plus  our  national  advertising— are 
building  consistent  volume  on  Flo-Ball  “48" 
for  America's  leading  stores.  Complete  refills 
at  49^  (loaded  in  10  seconds)  bring  additional 
volume.  W rite  for  full  information  and  prices. 


Abroham  &  Straut,  Brooklyn 
Bloomingdale  Bros.,  N.  Y. 
Burdine't,  Miami 
Crowiey,  Milner  Co.,  Detroit 
Emporium,  San  Francisco 
Emporium,  St.  Paul 
Certz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Hengerer,  Buflaio 
D.  H.  Hoimes,  New  Orleans 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 
pL^er  Bros.,  Baltimore 


That's  added  assurance  of  quality  performance 
—  a  valuable  “plus"  in  making  consumer  sales! 

BUILDS  CONTINUOUS 
REPEAT  BUSINESS 


^  A  few  of  the 
Qualify  Stores 
selling 


Lipman  Wolte^^w  Portland 
McCreery's,  New  York 
Sears,  Roebuck,  Chicago 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester 
N.  Snellenberg,  Phila. 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phlla. 

and  many 


morel 


Fair  Trade  Price 
strictly  enforced 
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The  estimated  yearly  sales  for  conventional  pens  and  pencils, 
ball-type  writing  instruments,  and  desk  sets  are  in  excess  of 
$300,000,000.  They  are  sold  by  department,  stationery,  jewelry, 
chain,  variety,  and  drug  stores.  The  markup  is  from  40%  to 
50%  and  higher  for  large  volume  departments. 

Is  your  department  getting  its  share  of  this  year  around 
profitable  business? 


13  t  I'AILERS  should  not  consider 
fountain  pens  and  mechanical 
|xrncils  primarily  as  gift  items.  They 
have  long  since  reached  the  stage  of 
practically  being  a  necessity  to  a  large 
IKTcentage  of  the  population.  Today, 
even  grade  school  children  include 
fountain  |x?ns  as  a  part  of  their  regu¬ 
lar  equipment.  The  great  majority  oL 
men  and  women  own  fountain  pens. 
.Most  homes  have  from  one  to  a  half- 
dozen  l)roken  down  models  as  well  as 
one  or  more  in  working  order.  Pen 
and  pencil  sets  make  most  acceptable 
t  gifts,  l)nt  if  not  receivers  of  such  a 
i  gift,  individuals  buy  them  for  their 

I  own  use. 

Regardless  of  the  price,  the  custom¬ 
er  is  entitled  to  a  satisfactory  length 
of  service  for  the  money  sjjent.  Per- 
liaps  too  much  stress  has  been  placed 
on  the  “everlasting”  use  of  a  pen  and 
not  enough  on  the  pnr|>ose  for  which 
it  is  purchased. 

Customers  want  a  pencil  that  is  the 
right  size  for  them,  a  jK'ii  point  that 
suits  their  style  of  writing,  feeds  rap¬ 
idly  and  moves  easily  and  (|uickly  over 
die  pajx'r.  From  then  on.  their  choice 
is  dependent  on  the  style,  color,  manu- 
fadnrer’s  plus  features,  and  their  pref¬ 
erence  of  a  nationally  known  brand. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  PENS 

!  In  May  19*16,  the  Institute  of  Stu- 
I  dent  Opinion,  sjxmsored  by  Scholastic 
Magazines,  made  a  survey  and  re- 
{■  reived  replies  from  3.S,896  students. 
One  (juestion  dealt  with  the  purchase 
of  fountain  jx.mis  from  .\ugust  1915  to 
I  May  1916.  The  following  illuminat¬ 
ing  answers  show  that  the  selling  of 
I  lonntain  pens  is  much  more  than  gift 
selling.  'Fhis  survey  was  made  during 
tlie  iHi  iorl  when  there  was  still  a  short 
I  ;>ge  ol  )K'n  and  pencil  sets. 


grand  total  of  6,823  boys  and  girls 
reported  that  they  and  their  parents 
had  s|x;nt  $76,074.75  on  fountain  pen 
and  jx;ncil  sets. 

It  was  also  interesting  to  note  that 
85  per  cent  of  those  answering  men¬ 
tioned  well-known  national  brands 
that  they  preferred.  In  the  list  of  11 
items  desirable  to  sch(K)l  students, 
fountain  pens  ranked  sixth  in  choice. 
Ahead  were  watches,  cameras,  phono¬ 
graphs.  typewriters,  and  radios,  all 
obviously  much  higher  in  price  than 
comparatively  priced  |x:ns. 

TYPES  OF  PENS 

,\  fountain  pen  and  mechanical 
pencil  are  precision  items  just  as  is 
a  typewriter  and,  as  such,  demand 
specialized  demonstration  selling. 

I'here  are  two  kinds  of  fountain 
pens,  the  conventional  pen  and  the 
l’all-ty|x;  writing  instrument.  Both  re- 
cpiire  high  quality  precision  manufac¬ 
turing  to  write  smoothly  and  quickly. 
Moth  arc  manufactured  into  low- 
priced  and  high-jjriced  items.  Both 
types  are  made  by  reliable  manufac¬ 
turers  who  produce  pens  that  give 
satisfactory  service.  Like  most  other 
kinds  of  merchandise,  there  also  arc 
inferior  grades  of  both  types.  'Flic  re¬ 
tailer  should  know  what  performance 
his  customer  can  expect  from  all  of  the 
|X“ns  purchased  in  his  pen  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  conventional  pen  has  a  pen 
point  (nib)  and  a  pen  holder  or  bar¬ 
rel.  It  has  one  of  the  two  tyjx;s  of 
Idling  devices,  either  (1)  the  lever 
tyjx.'  in  which  the  rubber  tul)e  inside 
the  barrel  is  compressed  by  an  outside 
lever,  or  (2)  the  vacuum  device, 
which  is  glass  and  metal. 

Instructions  and  demonstrations  on 
how  to  fdl  the  pen  should  be  given 


to  each  customer  who  purchases  a  pen. 

The  parts  that  control  the  flow  of 
the  ink  to  the  tip  of  the  nib  are  pre¬ 
cision  made.  Utmost  care  must  be 
taken  l)ecause  this  is  one  of  the  most 
im|K)rtant  parts  of  the  pen.  If  this 
part  of  a  |x?n  is  not  well  made  it  will 
leak  or  not  feed  evenly. 

Great  care  is  also  used  by  high 
tpiality  mannufacturers  in  construct¬ 
ing  nibs  so  that  they  will  write  fine 
or  heavy  as  fetjuired.  These  are  the 
features  that  should  be  emphasized  in 
justifying  higher  prices  for  better 
<|uality  pens. 

The  ball-type  writing  instrument 
I'as  a  tiny  steel  ball  which  rotates  as 
the  pen  is  pushed  along  the  paper. 
Parts  of  the  mechanism  are  adjusted 
to  1/10,000  of  an  inch  and  some  to 
one-quarter  of  1/10,000  of  an  inch. 
I'herefore  to  make  a  satisfactory  bjtll- 
type  pen  the  machinery  must  accom¬ 
plish  a  minute  precision  job. 

File  ink  in  the  pen  differs  from 
that  used  in  conventional  pens.  The 
pen  is  not  refilled.  When  the  ink  is 
used  up  a  new  tube,  filled  with  ink 
and  with  its  ball-jx)int,  is  purchased 
and  fastened  to  the  barrel  of  the  pen. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  WRITING 

It  is  the  pen  jjoint  that  expresses 
tile  writer’s  “writing  personality.” 
The  man  who  writes  in  bold  strokes 
with  a  broad  stub  |x)int  would  be 
(ompletely  exasjx^rated  with  a  flexible 
extra  fine  point.  Fhere  are  no  rules 
for  the  right  and  wrong  pen  points 
except  the  rule  that  each  person 
should  be  sold  the  particular  jxjint 
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that  he  or  she  prefers.  Many  women 
write  heavier  just  as  many  men  write 
more  finely. 

LOCATION  AND  SPACE 

Pens  should,  by  all  means,  be  in  the 
Stationery  Department  and  sold  by  a 
well-trained  staff.  The  section  should 
be  located  so  as  to  attract  shoppers 
but  not  situated  in  a  traffic  aisle  where 
the  customers  are  jostled  and  do  not 
have  room  to  try  out  the  pens  and 
pencils  they  are  selecting. 

The  space  and  the  number  of  sales- 
jxjople  to  man  the  section  should  be 
analyzed  jointly.  I'he  frequent  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  a  long  pen  section  with 
few  salespeople  is  not  conducive  to 
good  customer  service  because  a  half 
or  more  of  the  section  often  has  no 
salesperson.  .\n  island  arrangement 


Pens  stock  should 
include  a  wide 
range  of  points  to 
enable  customers 
to  find  the  one 
with  the  right 
“spring”  or  “feel” 
to  fit  their  style  of 
writing.  (Sheaffer 
Pen  Co.) 


is  excellent  if  the  space  permits.  The 
lighting  is  usually  better  and  sales¬ 
people  can  readily  wait  on  more  than 
one  customer  at  a  time. 

ASSORTMENT 

Most  large  stores  usually  stock  more 
tlian  one  manufacturer’s  line.  How¬ 
ever,  in  many  cases,  one  line  is  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  store.  This  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  incentive  or  profit  shar¬ 
ing  plan  of  a  manufacturer  who  gives 
added  discounts  on  yearly  (juantity 
purchases,  resulting  in  a  higher  profit 
to  the  stores. 

Regardless  of  the  number  of  lines 
tarried,  the  stock  should  include  rep¬ 
resentative  assortments  and  men’s  and 
women’s  jx?ns  and  pencils,  and  sets, 
with  various  pen  points,  in  each  of  the 
best  selling  lines. 


advektisirk; 

It  is  estimated  that  today  85  per 
cent  of  the  yearly  §300,000,000  pen 
and  pencil  business  is  in  gift  sales. 
I  herefore,  it  would  seem  that  promo¬ 
tional  plans  for  increases  should  be 
directed  to  customers  purchasing  pens 
for  themselves. 

Some  good,  sound,  down-to-earth 
advertising  of  individual  preferences 
for  the  type  and  size  of  pen  and  kind 
of  pen  points  that  suit  the  writer  and 
the  job  to  be  done  with  the  jx;n, 
might  attract  local  business.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  student  should  have  the  right 
size  and  a  well-balanced  jx;n  to  re¬ 
lieve  finger  fatigue.  Each  person 
should  have  the  pen  that  functions 
smoothly  and  perfectly  for  the  size  of 
the  hand  and  style  of  writing. 

For  these  reasons  many  people  like 
to  select  their  own  pens  and  those  for 
<heir  children.  Others,  if  they  knew 
there  was  a  vast  difference  in  writing 
comfort,  might  be  interested  in  buying 
a  personally  selected  pen. 

To  a  group  of  merchants  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  add  that  tying-in 
with  national  advertising  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  radio  programs  togetlier 
with  national  advertising  and  win¬ 
dows  will  all  serve  to  increase  the  pen 
business. 


DISPLAY 


Take  a  look  at  the  display  in  the 
pen  section  of  your  stationery  depart¬ 
ment.  Do  you  see  showcases  with  trays 
holding  row  upon  row'  of  fountain 
jx?ns,  with  perhaps  a  few  manufac¬ 
turers’  cards  and  a  bottle  of  ink  on 
top  of  the  cases?  Or  perhaps  you  have 
a  tray  or  tw’o  of  low-priced  unbrand¬ 
ed  pens.  If  this  is  the  situation  how' 
do  you  expect  to  have  anyone  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  department  except  the 
prospective  customer  in  search  of  a 
fountain  pen  or  pencil? 

Such  a  department  is  monotonous. 
There  is  no  focus  of  attention  on  any 
one  item  or  a  group  of  items.  Per¬ 
haps  the  first  step  in  attractive  dis¬ 
plays  is  the  right  quality  lighting. 
Fountain  pens  are  dark  and  they  re¬ 
quire  bright  lights.  Take  a  tip  from 
the  cosmetics  department  that  has 
small  glass  cases  on  top  of  the  show¬ 


case.  Such  a  case  with  bright  attrac¬ 
tion  lighting  could  high-light  a  select¬ 
ed  small  assortment  of  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  pen  and  pencil  and  desk  sets. 

There  is  no  real  necessity  for  using 
show  cases  to  display  all  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  stock.  Suggestion  selling 
displays  such  as  a  correctly  lighted 
showcase,  with  a  light  background, 
displaying  pens  and  pencils,  desk  sets, 
and  borrowed  related  items,  w’ould 
create  more  interest  than  a  self-service 
appearing  selection  under  glass. 

One  manufacturer,  after  extensive 
ex|X'rimenting,  found  that  champagne 
color  set-off  the  pens  to  best  advant¬ 
age.  Attractive  pads,  similar  to  jewel¬ 
ry  pads,  but  light  in  color,  should  be 
available  for  presenting  pens  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Many  are  more  expensive 
than  most  jewelry  handled  in  a  store 
and  they  should  be  displayed  as  fine 
merchandise.  Some  manufacturers 
provide  display  units  of  ensembles  to 


use  in  presenting  the  pens  and  pencils. 

The  use  of  manufacturers’  planned 
store  signs  and  reprints  of  advertise¬ 
ments  add  to  the  department  if  they 
are  fresh  and  new  in  appearance. 

Clean  writing  pads  and  ink  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  try  out  pens  should  be  avail¬ 
able  so  that  one  customer  does  not 
need  to  w'ait  while  another  is  writing. 

Popular  priced  merchandise  should 
not  be  displayed  w'ith  the  higher 
priced  items.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
that  the  sale  of  the  low-priced  items 
should  be  on  tables  rather  than  on  the 
cases  with  the  better  merchandise. 

Pen  and  pencil  sets  should  be  dis¬ 
played  in  cases  elsewhere  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  particularly  in  the  letter 
paper,  engraving,  and  leather  goods 
sections.  If  there  is  concern  because 
certain  cases  are  not  locked  at  night 
it  might  be  found  that  the  investment 
in  small  displav  cases  would  soon  pay 
for  itself  in  added  business. 
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TYPEWRITERS 

From  1932  to  1941  portable  soles  expanded  from  $100,000,- 
000  to  $560,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  peak  is  many 
times  this  half-billion  figure  of  before  the  war.  The  question 
is:  "How  much  of  this  profitable  business  can  the  department 
store  obtain?" 


TVPEWRI T'ERS  were  lor  years  con¬ 
sidered  office  equipment  only. 
With  the  advent  of  portable  type¬ 
writers  and  with  more  students  learn¬ 
ing  to  type,  personal  ownership  of 
typewriters  began  to  increase  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Smaller  specialty  stores  have  been 
reaping  a  harvest.  Some  department 
store  executives  consider  typewriters 
a  specialized  item  outside  the  realm 
of  their  stores.  Many  that  did  sell 
typewriters  did  so  in  a  half-hearted 
manner.  Others,  more  enterprising, 
developed  business  from  $50,000  to 
over  $100,000  a  year  and  at  least  one 
large  store  had  sales  over  half  a 
million. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  PORTABLES 

Portable  typewriters  have  ever- 
widening  groups  of  purchasers  who 
find  that  typewriters  are  quick  and 
easy  to  use,  and  save  time  and  effort. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of 
|K)itablcs  has  been  their  educational 
value  to  students.  Experiments  among 
school  children  showed  that  with 
typing  17%  more  work  was  accom¬ 
plished.  and  there  were  40%  few'er 
missjielled  words  and  32%  fewer  mis¬ 
takes  in  grammar. 

In  May  1946,  a  survey  was  made  by 
the  Institute  of  Student  Opinion, 
sponsored  by  Scholastic  Magazines. 
The  questionnaire  was  answered  by 
33,896  students.  One  question  asked 
was  whether  they  or  their  parents  had 
purchased  portables  since  August 
1945.  The  result  showed  that  a  grand 
total  of  1,211  boys  and  girls  or  their 
parents  had  spent  $44,584.16  on  port¬ 
able  typewriters. 

From  a  list  of  14  desirable  items, 
the  students  were  asked  which  they 
would  like  to  buy.  Typewriters  w'ere 
first  (59%)  with  girls,  and  sixth  on 
the  boys’  list;  fourth  on  the  combined 
list,  with  only  watches,  cameras,  and 
phonographs  slightly  higher. 


Today  a  multitude  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  own,  rent,  or  borrow  type- 
waiters  for  at  least  a  part  of  their 
assignments.  Professional  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  find  a  home-owned  typewrit¬ 
er  a  great  asset  for  home  w’ork,  cre¬ 
ative  ideas,  and  personal  correspond¬ 


ence.  AVhen  they  travel,  a  portable 
greatly  expedites  their  business  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  homemaker  finds  the  portable 
a  businesslike  means  of  recording  her 
recipes,  housekeeping  notes,  and  re¬ 
cords.  As  a  clubwoman,  she  finds  her 
typewriter  indispensable  and  she  en¬ 
joys  typing  her  personal  letters.  In 
addition,  newspaper  men  and  authors 
consider  portables  a  necessity  in  their 
business.  They  are  also  sold  to 
lawyers,  doctors,  advertising  men,  and 
salesmen. 

Department  stores  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  their  share  of  this 
tremendous  typewriter  volume.  It  all 
dej)ends  on  the  planning  and  promo¬ 
tions.  Briefly,  the  essentials  are  those 
of  any  well-managed  department;  the 
right  location  and  adequate  space,  a 
well-rounded  assortment  and  sufficient 
stock,  a  trained  selling  staff,  and 
proper  display  and  advertising.  A 


The  portable  typewriter  has  becomes  a  virtual 
necessity  for  both  young  business  women  and 
writers  in  furthering  their  careers  and  for  students 
in  pursuit  of  education.  (Photos:  above,  Royal 
Typeu>riter  Co.,  left,  Undenvood  Typewriter  Co.) 


dozen  typewriters  on  a  showcase  do 
not  make  a  typewriter  department. 

BUILDING  A  DEPARTMENT 

Location.  A  typew'riter  section 
should  be  in  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment.  Putting  it  anywhere  else  would 
l>e  like  moving  stoves  and  refrigera- 
lors  away  from  a  housewares  location. 
Of  course  a  store  \v’ill  sell  portables 
if  they  are  located  on  other  than  the 
main  floor  but,  considering  competi- 
lion,  the  long  pull,  and  the  cost  of 
letting  the  public  know  you  sell  type¬ 
writers,  it  would  seem  advisable  to 
make  typewriters  one  section  of  the 
stationery  department— its  only  allied 
merchandise. 

Many  retailers  believe  that  if  they 
are  not  known  as  a  typewriter  outlet, 
tyjx'writers  are  best  promoted  in  a 
traffic  lane.  But  the  limited  amount 
of  space  allotted  and  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  shopping  in  a  traffic  lane  w'ill 
probably  offset  any  favorable  aspects 
of  such  a  location. 

Space.  The  space  should  be  ade- 
<|uate  to  display  at  least  one  model  of 
each  style  number.  In  addition,  there 
should  be  a  desk  and  chair  so  the 
customer  can  be  seated  to  try  out 
the  typewriter.  And  last,  there  should 
be  space  for  a  showcase  to  display 
typewriter  accessories,  as  well  as  social 
and  business  typiewTiter  paper. 
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The  family  portable  has  an  education  value. 
Surveys  show  that  children  who  learn  to  type  do 
better  ivork  at  school.  (Vndenvood  Typeivriter 
Co.) 


Stock  Required.  This  is  not  an 
“order-taking”  department.  When 
people  buy  typewriters  they  do  not 
want  to  wait  for  them  to  be  ordered. 
Most  of  your  competition  today  is  in 
the  typewriter  store  that  carries  a 
sufficient  stock.  Therefore,  you  should 
require  enough  machines  for  a  com¬ 
plete  display  and  a  reserve  stock  for 
immediate  delivery. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  a  store 
should  stock  a  month’s  supply  of  each 
model.  Your  local  experienced  type¬ 
writer  representative  can  assist  in  esti¬ 
mating  this  quantity  for  your  store. 
After  estimating  your  sales  you  should 
plan  on  at  least  six  turns  a  year,  after 
the  department  is  well  under  way. 

Sales.  Find  out  the  present  sales 
of  portables  in  your  community.  Each 
company  know's  its  district  and  local 
distribution.  Decide,  after  planning 
promotions,  what  percentage  of  the 
future  estimated  business  you  should 
get.  If  you  do  not  have  an  organized 
typewriter  section,  the  sales  and  turn¬ 
over  may  be  low  until  you  get  the 
business  started,  but  once  you  are 
known  to  have  a  full-fledged  type¬ 
writer  stock,  and  a  well-trained  sell¬ 
ing  staff,  you  can  Ijegin  to  expect  high 
sales. 

Installment  Selling.  Typewriters 
sell  from  about  $70  up.  Many  are 
purchased  by  customers  who  appre¬ 
ciate  and  require  a  method  of  paying 
over  a  period  of  time.  Competitive 
specialty  stores  usuallv  provide  some 
budget  plan.  Retailers  who  have  used 
installment  selling  state  that  from 
33^%  to  80^^,  of  the  business  is 
paid  on  a  budget  plan. 


Most  department  stores  are  set  up 
for  installment  selling  in  furniture, 
home  appliances,  and  other  related 
items.  The  inclusion  of  typewriters 
merely  means  the  extension  of  the 
plan  to  cover  typewTiters. 

Trade-Ins.  Trade-ins  of  old  type¬ 
writers  on  new  models  is  a  part  of 
today’s  tyjjewTiter  business.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  under  20%  of  the  port¬ 
able  sales  involve  trade-in  business. 
Consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
handling  of  these  old  machines.  If 
they  are  reconditioned  and  sold  in 
the  department,  they  give  a  second¬ 
hand  appearance  to  the  section.  Cus¬ 
tomers  are  frequently  dissatisfied  with 
second-hand  machines.  In  addition, 
the  selling  effort  is  not  concentrated 
on  new  models. 

Many  stores  believe  it  is  more  all- 
around  profitable  to  accept  trade-ins 
and  sell  them  “as-is”  to  the  second 
hand  dealers.  Some  stores  think  they 
should  be  used  for  special  sales. 
Trade-in  values  can  be  very  easily 
worked  out  with  local  typewTiter  com¬ 
pany  representatives. 

Servicing.  Department  stores  which 
sell  electrical  appliances  are  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  value  of  good  servicing 
to  keep  satisfied  customers.  A  store 
should  decide  whether  to  send  a  ser¬ 
vice  representative  to  the  customer’s 
home,  or  have  the  machine  returned 


to  the  store  and  serviced  in  the  store, 
sent  to  a  repair  shop,  or  returned  to 
the  manufacturer  for  repair.  Most 
retailers  seem  to  object  to  the  policy 
of  the  customer  sending  the  machine 
directly  to  the  manufacturer. 

Related  items.  .A  typewriter  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  complete  without  type¬ 
writer  equipment  such  as  different 
kinds  of  carbon  paper,  typewriter 
ribbons,  typewriter  cleaning  fluid, 
l)rushes,  and  felt  cleaners.  Other 
items  include  noise-reducing  pads, 
rubber  tops  for  keys,  and  copy  hold¬ 
ers. 

Typewriters  cannot  be  used  with¬ 
out  paper  and  it  should  be  sold  in 
both  the  paper  and  the  typewriter 
sections.  Samples  of  personal  type¬ 
writing  paper  should  be  on  display 
even  though  sold  in  the  paper  section. 
If  space  permits,  at  least  two  or  three 
ty|jewriter  stands  should  be  repre¬ 
sented. 

PROMOTING  PORTABLES 

The  following  is  the  ten-year  aver- 


age  (1932-1941) 

seasonal  variation  in 

portable  sales  by'  months: 

Jan. 

7.11% 

July 

4.09% 

Feb. 

7.37 

Aug. 

6.06 

Mar. 

8.65 

Sept. 

9.76 

Apr. 

5.83 

Oct. 

10.39 

May 

5.62 

Nov. 

10.92 

June 

5.27 

Dec. 

18.93 

Total 

39.85% 

Total 

60.15% 

These 

figures 

show'  that 

approxi- 

inatelv  one  fifth  of  the  portables  are 


A  Major  Stationery  Department  Item 
with  4  Big  Advantages . . . 

1  NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED  SINCE  1914  3  A  REASONABLY  PRICED  PORTABLE 

.  .  .  longer  than  any  other  portable  .  .  .  only  21.75%  increase  since  1941 

1  BUILDS  PROr-ITABLE  STORE  TRAFFIC  4  SIMPLE.  PROFITABLE  DEALER  SET-UP 

.  .  .  Smith-Corona  quality  means  satisfied  .  .  .  proindes  for  serxnce  and  allowances 

customers 


for  further  information  write  to: 


L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA  TYPEWRITERS  INC 

SYRACUSE  1 N  Y 


SMITH-CORONA  PORTABLES 


Ctpjritht  1946.  L  C  SMITH  •  CXIRON  A  TYPEWRITBRS  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y 
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a  sjx-'cific  desk  in  the  office  or  home. 


Eaton 


them  the  idea  of  purchasing  their 
own  typewriters  during  the  summer. 
Promote  the  ease  and  added  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  taking  a  portable  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  August  and  September 
should  be  large  back-to-school  months. 
In-between  promotions,  appealing  to 
business  and  professional  men,  should 
be  most  productive. 

Displays.  Each  style  number  car¬ 
ried  in  stock  should  be  on  display  in 
the  section.  In  addition,  interesting 
arrangements  of  typewriter  accessories 
and  paper  will  give  “action”  to  the 
department  and  relieve  its  appearance 
of  a  stock  room  of  portables.  Colored 
letter  paper  with  letters  typed  with 


a  colored  ribbon,  for  example,  tan 
paper  with  brown  lettering,  will  sug¬ 
gest  individuality  in  typed  correspond¬ 
ence. 

Lighting  plays  an  important  part 
in  this  section.  The  typewriters  are 
dark  colored  and  require  bright  light¬ 
ing.  In  addition  the  machine  is  close¬ 
ly  insjjected,  its  features  are  discussed, 
and  it  is  usually  “tried-out”  by  the 
customer. 

Typewriters  should  be  shown  in 
other  parts  of  the  department  as  in 
the  letter  paper  section.  In  fact  port¬ 
ables  with  a  suitable  sign  could  be  on 
display  in  the  various  traffic  aisles, 
letting  the  customers  know  the  store 
has  a  complete  portable  department 


sold  in  December  and  one  half  in  the 
last  four  months  of  the  year.  The 
conclusion  can  be  that  gifts  and  back- 
to-school  account  for  this  wide  di¬ 
vergence  in  monthly  sales.  Planning 
should  be  directed  toward  increasing 
sales  in  the  low  volume  months: 

.\n  after-Christmas  promotion  to 
suggest  Christmas  gift  money  as  a 
down  payment  on  a  portable.  tie-in 
with  spring  furniture  and  furnishings 
interest  in  the  home.  Portables  ad- 
\ertised  as  a  treasured  graduation  gift. 

Thousands  of  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students  work  in  the  summer 
months.  Advertising  of  budget  pay¬ 
ment  plans  directed  to  them  in  the 
early  summer  would  introduce  to 


LEilTHGR  GOODS 


wiiii  me  cxeepiion 
of  such  items  as  diaries,  calendars, 
and  date  books  last  over  a  long  peri- 
otl  of  time.  It  is  not  a  repeat  business 
as  are  many  other  classifications  of 
the  stationery  department. 

Many  items  are  high  priced  and  the 
value  and  long-time  ownership  should  ^ 
be  stressed.  The  salespeople  in  this 
section  should  know  the  quality  of 
the  leathers  and  the  imitation  leathers 
and  be  able  to  discuss  the  size  and 
suitability  of  each  item. 

Leather  goods  should  be  function¬ 
ally  grouped.  All  desk  equipment 
such  as  blotters,  ink  wells,  pen  and 
pencil  holders,  book  ends,  and  smok¬ 
ing  acce.ssories  should  have  displays 
that  put  across  the  idea  of  a  “well- 
dressed”  desk.  Bride’s  books,  infant’s 
books,  and  photograph  albums  make 
a  second  grouping.  Writing  cases, 
portfolios,  and  brief  cases  are  allied 
items  as  are  diaries,  calendars,  n’emo- 
randa,  and  date  booklets.  Picture 
frames  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  as 
are  purse  accessories  and  bill  folds. 

Display  leather  goods  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  stationery  department, 
such  as  writing  cases  with  letter  paper. 
Ijrief  cases  with  typewriters,  eift  items 
with  playing  cards,  and  children’s  in¬ 
expensive  brief  cases  with  school  sup¬ 
plies. 

This  classification  has  a  high  mark¬ 
on  of  about  .50  per  cent.  If  promoted 
as  a  year-around  section,  the  volume 
shoidd  warrant  the  stock  investment. 
Markdowns  shoidd  be  low,  limited  to 
soiled  and  damaged  merchandise. 
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Too  often  the  leather  goods  classification  of  a  Stationery  De¬ 
partment  is  considered  a  gift  section.  While  gift  business  cannot 
be  ignored,  many  of  the  items  stocked  are  the  very  things  people 
prefer  to  select  personally  for  their  own  use. 


pa^>er  Corv 


Highly  personal  preferences 
count  heavily  in  a  customer’s 
purchase  of  such  items  as  diaries, 
Ijride’s  books,  baby  books,  picture 
frames,  or  purse  accessories.  Other 


leather  goods,  such  as  writing  cases, 
portfolios,  brief  cases,  and  photograph 
albums  are  bought  to  fill  specific  per¬ 
sonal  requirements.  Desk  blotters  and 
desk  accessories  must  be  suitable  for 


Leather  desk  sets  and  accessories. 


The  First  Name  in  Typewriters, •• 


An  Aid  to  Students . . . 


Remington  Rand  put  nearly  75  years 

of  typewriter  '"know-how”  into  the  For  Home  Or  Office  Use  .  . 

development  of  the  Deluxe  Model  5 
Portable  and  the  Noiseless  Model  7. 

The  result  —  sturdy,  accurate,  re¬ 
sponsive  machines  that  are  indis¬ 
pensable  aids  to  students ...  to 
professional  and  business  men. 


Remington  Rand  Deluxe 
Model  5  Portable  Typetcriter 


Remington  Rand  Noiseless 
Model  7  Typeii  riter 


. . .  Offers  Firsthand  aid  to  Store  Management 
in  a  “Pian  for  Merchandising  Portahie  Type¬ 
writers  in  Retaii  Stores*'  that  heips  you  pian: 


•  to  locate  your  Portable  department  for  greater  sales  volume. 

•  to  use  tested  ” point  of  sale'*^  ideas  for  display  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Portables. 

•  to  departmentalize  Portable  sales  for  charting  profit  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

•  to  select,  train,  and  compensate  sales  personnel  for  maxi¬ 
mum  sales  results. 

o  to  maintain  Portable  stock  assortments  for  high  turnover. 

0/0  advertise  and  promote  effectively  for  your  share  of 
Portahie  profits. 

Here's  timely,  tested  merchandising  strategy  developed  in  con¬ 
junction  with  many  successful  retail  outlets.  Put  it  to  work 
building  rot/r  Portahie  profits.  Send  for  your/ree  copy  today! 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  TYPEWRITERS 


PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER  DIVISION  •  315  FOURTH  AVENUP:,  NEW  YORK  10,  N. 
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CilllDLES 

Candles  are  a  repeat  business. 
A  hostess  uses  new  candles  each 
time  and  can  be  sold  different 
colors  for  everyday  use  and  festive 
occasions. 

AXDLES  are  strongly  impulse 
buying  items.  The  section  should 
be  located  next  to,  or  with,  the  party 
favor  section.  If  space  is  limited,  one 
showcase  with  an  assortment  of 
lengths  and  colors  on  top  of  the  case 
is  sufficient.  It  is  most  important  to 
have  the  reserxe  stock  in  a  case  pro¬ 
vided  w’ith  stock  space  or  in  shelving 
back  of  the  case.  Customers  do  not 
like  to  wait  while  the  salesperson  goes 
to  a  stock  room  to  get  a  dozen  candles. 

STOCK  REQUIREMENTS 

Candles  are  selected  and  sold  b\ 
color,  length,  and  quality. 

Color.  The  factor  of  social  correct¬ 
ness  plays  a  part  in  the  selection  of 
candle  colors.  White  and  ivory  are 
always  used  for  weddings  and  formal 


dinners.  For  informal  dinners  and 
buffet  suppers  the  soft  colors  are  at¬ 
tractive.  They  may  harmonize  with 
the  room  coloring,  china,  or  flowers. 
For  gay  birthday  parties,  Hallowe’en, 
Christmas,  and  Thanksgiving  bright- 
colored  candles  are  appropriate. 

In  general,  year  around  colors  that 
sell  are  white,  cream,  ivory,  pink,  yel¬ 
low,  dark  blue,  and  light  green; 
‘orange  and  yellow  for  Hallowe’en; 
red  and  dark  green  for  Christmas;  red 
for  Valentine’s  Day;  and  bright  yel¬ 
low  for  Thanksgiving. 

Lengths.  The  following  are  suit¬ 
able  height  candles  for  various  height 
candle  holders:  (1)  Candles  18"  and 
up  for  candle  holders  up  to  5"  high. 
(2)  Candles  10"  to  16"  for  candle 
holders  8"  to  10".  (3)  Candles  10" 
to  12"  for  candle  holders  over  10". 

Quality.  The  best  candles  are  care¬ 
fully  made  from  high  quality  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  They  are  resistant  to  dripping 
and  fading,  are  odorless  and  smoke¬ 
less,  and  will  not  melt  at  ordinary 
room  temperature.  They  are  shaped 
to  fit  snugly  into  candle  holders  and 
not  tip  sidew'ays.  Colored  candles  are 


less  resistant  to  heat.  Therefore  tlic 
best  candles  are  white  and  coatetl  with 
colored  wax. 

.\ssortment.  .\  well  rounded  stock 
retjuires  an  assortment  of  heights  and 
colors  in  a  range  of  prices.  ^Vhite 
aiul  old  ivory  shoidd  be  about  50% 
to  75®^  of  the  stock.  A  representa¬ 
tive  stock  may  be: 


White 

40® 

Old  ivory 

10 

Yellow 

10 

Peach 

5 

Green 

5 

Blue 

5 

Red 

5 

Social  requirements,  seasons,  and 
amount  of  stock  and  sales  will  change 
these  jjcrccntages.  At  Christmas  the 
red  should  be  about  20%  of  the  stock 
White  and  ivory  are  correct  for  all 
occasions  and  should  never  be  out 
of  stock. 

VOLUME  AND  PROFITS 

.\bout  the  minimum  investment  for 
a  representative  stock  is  S500  at  re¬ 
tail.  The  initial  markon  is  from  -1,5% 
to  50%,  and  the  cash  discount  2%. 


TAPERLtTE — TIm  popator-pcicad, 
koad-dipppd  condl*.  Availabl* 
ia  4  coavaniwil  iiiM  and  14  pa«- 
Inl  ilradat. 


RENAISSANCE— A  dnilealniy 
thapnd  IwM  eandin.  AvalloWn  in 
2  fiiM  and  7  colon. 


There’s  Real  Profit  In  Candles 

when  you  carry  a  we  1 1  -  se  I  e  cte  d , 
w e  1 1 - d i s p I  a y e d  stock! 


PRINCESS  WAXELS— Prafwrad 
by  cnlomon  who  favM  Iho  long, 
tlnodar  loparing  condln.  Availo- 
Mo  in  2  (iiM  and  14  paiini  colon. 

Illustrated  here  are  four 
types  of  popular  Will  & 
Baumer  dinner  candles. 
There  are  many  other 
styles,  including  birthday 
candles  and  novelty  can¬ 
dles  for  Christmas  and 
other  special  events. 


Xhe  trend  In  candle  buying  is  distinctly  up!  So  Is  the  trend  In  quality. 
Hostesses  feel  that  their  guests  can  recognize  good  candies  when  they 
see  them.  As  a  result,  they  want  the  very  best. 

The  very  best  Is  Will  &  Baumer.  Few  women  who  have  ever  used  these 
quality  candles  are  satisfied  to  return  to  the  ordinary  kind.  They 
appreciate  the  decorative  value  of  the  soft,  satiny  finish.  They  appre¬ 
ciate,  too,  the  way  in  which  these  candies  burn — slowly,  steadily,  without 
dripping  or  smoking;  and  such  features  as  the  exclusive  Firm  Fit  end. 

Will  &  Baumer  candles  measure  up  to  all  the  elements  that 
contribute  to  perfect  merchandising: 


A  good  mark-up. 
I 


measuring,  servicing. 

inimum  display  and 
selling  space. 

9.  Na  depreciation  or  left-overs. 


1. 

A  broad,  growing  market. 

6. 

2. 

Quick  consumption. 

7. 

3. 

Positive  repeat  business. 

4. 

Low-price  quolity  item. 

8. 

5. 

Small  investment  for 

complete  stock. 

9. 

MARBLE  BRAND— A  dinner 
candle  for  the  more  formal  occa¬ 
sions.  AvailaUe  in  S  sites  and  2 
colon. 


Write  for  complete  information  today  and  learn  how  you  can  profit  from  a  well-selected, 

well-displayed  stock. 


WIIX  It AlJ>i Ell  Candle  Co.,  Inc. 

fSTABlfSHEO  1855  FACTORY  AND  GENERAL  OFFICES:  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Fancy  Candle  Sales  Office  15  E.  32ND  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Will  &  Baumer  Candle  Co. 
Candle  displays  such  as  the  one  aboi'e  show  an 
adequate  assortment  and  a  sufficient,  easily 
m'ailable  reserve  stock  in  the  cases  beneath. 

Maikdowns  are  negligible  aiul  the  merchandise  tloes  not 
deteriorate. 

.\boiit  40%  of  the  entire  candle  business  is  by  departineni 
stores.  Sales  jxissibilities  of  an  individual  store  are  based 
on  its  interest  and  effort.  One  store  may  do  a  very  large 
business,  and  the  sales  in  a  competitive  store,  of  about  equal 
volume,  may  be  negligible.  One  large  department  store  does 
in  excess  of  $50,000  a  year  candle  business  in  its  stationery 
department. 

In  addition  to  its  volume  and  profit  the  candle  section 
brings  a  great  many  repeat  customers  to  the  department. 

The  largest  sales  months  are  October,  November,  Decem- 
lx;r.  From  January  until  summer  the  business  is  good. 
During  the  summer  months  there  is  little  candle  business 
except  those  used  in  hurricane  lamjjs. 

DISPLAYS 

In  addition  to  a  display  of  length  and  color  assortment, 
liorrow  holders  and  candelabras  from  other  dejiartments  and 
show  the  right  length  candles  for  the  height  of  the  holders. 
This  adds  informative  selling,  individualizes  the  display, 
and  helps  sell  related  merchandise  for  another  department. 
Display  candles  in  furniture  rooms  and  tie-in  with  furniture 
and  home-furnishing  displays  and  advertising. 


Pim  FMORS 

^HE  assortment  should  include  paper  tablecloths,  dinner, 
■*  luncheon,  and  cocktail  napkins,  plates,  cups,  place  mats, 
and  place  cards.  Some  departments  stock  household  sup¬ 
plies  such  as  towels  and  shelf  and  drawer-lining  papers. 

Monogramming  of  certain  items  such  as  napkins,  table¬ 
cloths,  and  coasters  add  individuality  and  formality.  Decora¬ 
tive  and  monogrammed  matches  have  taken  the  fancy  of  the 
buving  public  and  arc  purchased  for  |x.‘rsonal  use  as  well 
as  gifts. 

Gift  wrapping  has  reachetl  a  high  note  of  imjjortance. 
Papers  of  all  colors  and  textures,  plain  or  with  design:  cards. 
riblxMis,  stickers  and  ta|>e  are  all  essentials. 
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A  Complete  Line  of 
Stationers' Tags,  Labels 
and  Merchandise  Marking 
Specialties 
Quality  Items  •  •  • 
Attractively  Packaged 

•  SNIPPING  TAGS 

•  MERCNANDISE  TAGS 
•SALE  TAGS 

^  Y*  .  INOESTRUCTO  TAGS 
.--^1  .  METAL  RIM  TAGS 
•PIN  TICKETS 

•  FOLDER  ROLL  LABELS 

•  AIR  MAIL  LABELS 
ft  •  SNIPPING  LABELS 

•  RED  BORDERED  LABELS 

•  PRESS- TO -STIK  LABELS 

•  CALENDAR  PADS 

•  CNRISTMAS  TAGS, 
m  CARDS.  SEALS.  LABELS 


^>J1MAY  COMPAHY 

LllO  WEST  19TH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  11.  N.  Y. 
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You  are  not  selling  playing  cards,  but  America's 
greatest  game — card  playing. 


“PEOPLE  of  all  ages  buy  cards.  Ac- 
cording  to  a  1947  national  survey, 

8  out  of  10  adults  use  cards.  Apply¬ 
ing  the  1940  census  as  a  basis,  there 
are,  in  the  United  States  over  70,000,- 
000  adult  card  players.  From  70  mil¬ 
lion  to  75  million  packs  of  playing 
cards  are  sold  annually. 

The  survey  further  shows  that  60 
per  cent  or  some  20,000,000  under  18 
years  play  some  sort  of  a  card  game, 
and  that  most  parents,  whether  they 
play  cards  or  not,  approve  of  this  form 
of  entertainment  for  their  children. 
In  short,  cards  are  recognized  as  a 
wholesome  and  inexpensive  form  of 
recreation  for  the  entire  family. 

Card  customers  are  particular  cus¬ 
tomers— not  just  any  deck  will  do. 
They  buy  cards  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
tended  use  for  particular  games,  price, 
quality,  and  the  appeal  of  the  back 
design. 

^Vhile  many  playing  cards  are  sold 
as  gifts,  the  majority  of  p>eople  answer¬ 
ing  a  survey  stated  they  bought  cards 
for  their  own  use,  to  have  fresh  packs 
in  their  homes.  Therefore  cards  are  a  * 
strong  “impulse”  buying  item. 

Playing  cards  are  more  than  just  a 
deck  of  cards.  The  size  of  the  cards, 
the  number  of  cards  in  a  deck,  and 
the  color  classihcations  are  essential 
buying  and  selling  features. 


CLASSIFIED  BY  SIZE 

1.  Standard  size— 2i/^"  by 

2.  Bridge  size— 2 by  81/2" 

The  bridge  pack  is  narrower  be¬ 
cause  bridge  players  hold  thirteen 
cards  in  a  hand. 

CLASSIFIED  BY  USE 

1.  Standard  52-card  packs  for  poker, 
bridge,  gin  rummy,  and  most  other 
games.  These  packs  are  in  both  stand¬ 
ard  and  bridge  sizes. 

2.  Pinochle  48-card  packs.  They 
also  are  in  bridge  and  standard  sizes. 

-Although  a  number  of  variations 
of  pinochle  are  played  with  the  48- 
card  pack,  the  great  majority  of  card 
games  require  the  52-card  pack. 

CLASSIFIED  BY  COLOR 

1.  Multicolor  backs. 

2.  Conventional  backs. 

Multicolor  cards  are  so  named  be¬ 
cause  two  or  more  colors  are  used  in 
the  design.  They  have  attractive  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  back— landscapes,  dogs, 
pretty  girls,  etc.  Most  multicolor 
cards  are  bridge  size,  used  extensively 
for  bridge,  and  should  be  sold  in 
pairs.  They  have  special  appeal  for 
women  and  casual  players. 

Conventional  cards  are  one  color 
and  should  be  sold  in  pairs  of  con¬ 
trasting  colors.  Men  buy  these  cards 


Playing  cards  easily  accessible  for  customer  inspection. 


for  use  in  playing  poker,  pinochle, 
gin  rummy,  etc. 

Playing  card  manufacturers  offer  a 
great  variety  of  back  designs  to  meet 
all  customer  tastes.  Of  course,  more 
colors,  more  elaborate  packaging,  and 
greater  durability  are  found  in  the 
higher-priced  multicolor  cards  than  in 
the  inexpensive  brands.  Playing  cards 
especially  designed  for  the  imprinting 
of  monograms  are  popular  as  gifts. 

The  quality  of  the  playing  cards  is 
determined  by  the  pap>er  stock  and  its 
treatment  (which  controls  durability) , 
printing,  cutting,  and  packaging. 


DISPLAY 

Card  playing  is  participated  in  by 
more  people  than  any  other  game. 
While  multicolor  makes  more  effect¬ 
ive  displays,  because  of  the  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  backs,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  conventional  cards  are  also  in 
demand. 

Merely  decks  of  cards  on  a  case 
makes  a  very  dull  display.  Score  pads, 
poker  chips,  bridge  pencils,  rule 
books,  bridge  table  accessories  (if  car¬ 
ried  in  the  department) ,  plaques 
showing  monograms  for  cards  and  for 
bridge  table  covers,  appropriate  count¬ 
er  signs  and  some  type  of  bright  at¬ 
traction  lighting  will  bring  “life”  and 
sales  to  the  section.  Keep  a  represent¬ 
ative  display  on  the  counter  or  case. 

By  all  means  have  a  supplementary 
display  in  the  paper  favors  sections. 
The  customers  there  are  buying  for  a 
party  and  many  are  bridge  parties. 
Have  a  display  of  the  highest  priced 
cards  in  the  engraving  section,  partic¬ 
ularly  monogrammed  cards.  These 
customers  are  excellent  prospects  for 
the  higher  t|uality  cards. 

Borrow  from  other  departments  to 
i)righten  iq>  the  card  display  and  sell 
merchandise  in  the  other  department 
—ash  trays  for  the  bridge  tables,  cock¬ 
tail  glasses  decorated  with  sports,  etc.. 
to  tie-in  with  back  of  cards,  or  mono¬ 
grammed  cards. 

Keep  a  small  permanent  space  for 
a  group  of  bridge  prizes  selected  from 
the  stationery  department,  such  as  pa 
peteric,  leather  goods,  candles,  etc 
Tie-in  your  card  department  with  am 
gift  promotions,  and  such  seasonal  ad 
vertising  as  summer  vacations.  Na 
tional  and  store  advertising  of  play¬ 
ing  cards  can  be  attractively  displayed 
in  the  card  section. 
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ADVERTISING 

Each  one  of  the  12  months  in  the  year  is  excellent  for  the 
promotion  of  two  or  many  more  items  in  the  stationery  deport¬ 
ment.  The  idea  that  volume  here  is  inevitably  concentrated  into 
the  two  Christmas  months  should  be  discarded. 


Merchandising  figures  for  the 

stationery  department  for  years 
past  have  shown  a  small  percentage  of 
the  business  done  in  each  of  the  first 
ten  months,  14  to  16  per  cent  in 
November  and  22  to  25  per  cent  in 
December. 

A  store  that  plans  from  these  previ¬ 
ous  figures  is  merely  repeating,  again 
and  again,  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
Management  usually  decides  that  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  alloted  to  those  de¬ 
partments  that  bring  in  the  business. 
But  the  old  question  is  again  raised, 
“Which  arrived  first,  the  chicken  or 
the  egg?”  A  store  must  choose  wheth¬ 
er  it  will  advertise  to  build  and  in¬ 
crease  the  business  in  a  department, 
or  not  advertise  because  last  year  the 
month’s  volume  was  not  sufficient.” 

With  the  great  national  demand 
for  stationery  items  month  in,  month 
out,  it  seems  logical  to  assume  that 
this  department  should  not  be  ig¬ 


nored  practically  the  entire  year  until 
Christmas  business  starts.  It  is  no 
more  a  Christmas  department  only, 
than  is  any  other  department.  Every 
day  in  the  year  in  your  community, 
letters  are  written  and  paper  is  need¬ 
ed;  school  and  office  supplies  are  pur¬ 
chased;  there  are  birthdays,  weddings, 
and  births,  bridge  parties,  and  other 
formal  and  informal  parties  and  func¬ 
tions. 

In  addition  to  these  day-in  and  day- 
out  requirements  for  stationery  de¬ 
partment  merchandise,  there  are 
strong  seasonal  and  special  promo¬ 
tional  possibilities. 

EACH  MONTH  PRODUCTIVE 

In  January  there  are  back-to-school 
sales,  winter  vacations,  and  Christmas- 
gift  money  to  spend.  February  has 
Valentine’s  Day  and  March  has  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  with  their  cards  and 
parties.  Easter  is  in  March  or  April 


with  its  greeting  cards  and  Easter 
gifts.  Mother’s  Day  in  May  and 
Father’s  Day  in  June  are  becoming 
more  important  each  year.  Cards  are 
a  necessity  and  many  items  in  the 
department  are  “naturals”  for  gifts. 
Graduation  is  in  May  or  June  with 
its  invitations,  cards,  and  gifts.  June 
is  still  known  as  the  bride’s  month 
and  no  bride  could  do  without  the 
stationery  department  to  announce 
her  marriage. 

About  the  middle  of  June  comes 
America’s  vacation  weeks  and  vaca¬ 
tioners,  writing  more  than  the  nor¬ 
mal  number  of  letters,  call  for  letter 
paper,  pens,  typewriters,  cards,  and 
other  such  items.  Summer  social  func¬ 
tions  and  picnics  demand  party  fav¬ 
ors  and  paper  supplies. 

.\gain  the  promotional  months 
overlap.  From  mid-August  until  mid- 
September  the  back-to-school  plans  are 
under  way.  For  the  college  student, 
personalized  stationery,  pens,  pencils, 
typewriters,  date  books,  and  diaries 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  items  that 
make  their  student  days  more  profes¬ 
sional  and  enjoyable. 

National  Letter  Writing  Week  is 
in  October  as  is  Hallowe’en  with  its 
social  functions.  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  w’ith  Thanksgiving,  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  New  Year’s  Day,  find  the 
department  with  its  greatest  demand 
for  most  of  its  merchandise. 


PROMOTION  APPEALS 


The  store's  advertising  manager 
should  assist  in  making  a  study  of 
local  stationery  advertising  and,  more 
important,  analyze  what  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  will  bring  in  business. 

The  gift  theme  seems  to  have  been 
overworked  in  the  past  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  business  obtained  from  the  natural 
demand.  Yet  there  are  so  many  items 
in  the  department  which  individuals 
prefer  selecting  for  their  own  use. 

Usually  an  advertisement  appeals 
to  a  certain  group  of  readers.  Mer¬ 
chandise  especially  selected  for  and 
advertised  to  a  definite  group  should 
produce  results.  As  examples: 

Family— Wise  Theme:  Personalized 
paper  for  Mother,  Dad,  sons,  and 


daughters.  The  family  portable.  Each 
likes  his  or  her  own  style  and  size  of 
fountain  pen  and  mechanical  jjencil. 
Date  book  for  Junior,  diary  for  Sis, 
record  books  for  Mother,  date  calen¬ 
dar  for  Dad’s  office.  Greeting  cards 
for  each  birthday.  Mother’s  Day, 
Father’s  Day,  their  anniversary,  and 
graduation. 

Student  Appeal:  Personalized  pa¬ 
per,  typewriters,  fountain  pens  and 
mechanical  pencils,  date  books,  dia¬ 
ries,  calendars,  cards,  picture  frames, 
brief  cases,  portfolios,  and  other  items. 

Business  and  Professional  Appeal: 
Fountain  p>ens  and  pencils,  home  port¬ 
ables,  personalized  paper,  calendars, 
playing  cards,  brief  cases,  and  other 


related  items. 

Women’s  Appeal:  A  whole  “ward¬ 
robe”  of  letter  paper,  different  types 
and  colors,  different  sizes  and  semi¬ 
notes,  fountain  jons  and  pencils,  type¬ 
writer,  colored  personal  typewriter  pa- 
|jer  and  colored  ribbons,  housekeep¬ 
ing  books,  monogrammed  items,  and 
party  favors  are  only  some  of  the  items 
of  appieal  to  women. 

Modern  Writing  Equipment  Ap- 
pjeal:  Stress  the  use  of  piersonalized 
paper  and  that  one  kind  of  papier  is 
not  enough;  promote  colored  paper 
and  colored  inks.  Give  information  on 
socially  acceptable  usage,  such  as  the 
fact  that  it  is  now  correct  to  typiewrite 
personal  letters. 


STORES 
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SELLING  displays  are  considered  so 
very  important  in  the  stationery 
department  that  they  are  discussed  in 
the  section  devoted  to  each  merchan¬ 
dise  classification. 

'Lhe  parts  that  fit  together  to  make 
an  attractive  display  that  sells  mer¬ 
chandise,  include,  first  and  foremost, 
cleanliness  and  neatness.  The  right 
attraction  lighting  is  almost  essential. 
One  or  more  persons  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  should  have  the  “gift”  of  arrang¬ 
ing  related  items  into  displays  that 
suggest  to  the  customer,  the  purchase 
of  one  or  more  items  in  the  display. 

They  should  be  pleasing  to  look  at 
and  have  a  theme— for  the  man,  for 
gifts,  for  different  occasion  writing, 
or  for  individual  suitability.  The  ac¬ 
companying  counter  sign  should  brief¬ 
ly  carry  the  story,  making  each  display 
a  selling  unit. 

Lighting’s  three  services  to  selling 
are:* 

1 .  .\ttraction 
2.  Appraisal 
.Atmosphere 

•Adapted  from  Three  .\’s  of  Store  Light¬ 
ing,  by  General  Electric  Company. 


While  it  does  not  seem  to  be  depart¬ 
ment  store  custom  to  promote  other 
department  merchandise  to  customers 
in  one  department,  it  does  render  a 
distinct  consumer  service  and  increas¬ 
es  business.  Specialty  shops  add  a 
varied  interest  on  the  customer’s  part 
and  substantially  more  sales  by  inter¬ 
departmental  displays. 

Stationery  displays,  directing  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  department  for  purchase 
of  the  items  on  display,  would  also 
have  a  great  educational  value.  The 
following  are  a  few  suggestions: 

small  case  near  the  wrapping 
desk  in  the  Men’s  Furnishing  and 
Men’s  Clothing  Departments.  The 
merchandise  on  display  could  include 
men’s  personal  engraved  papeterie. 


Attraction  Lighting  by  its  bright¬ 
ness  catches  the  customer’s  interest, 
gives  merchandise  its  three-dimension¬ 
al  form  and  makes  merchandise  ap¬ 
pealing  by  the  magic  of  color. 

Appraisal  Lighting  gives  the  correct 
quality  of  lighting  at  point  of  sale. 

.Atmosphere  in  Lighting  gives  the 
customer  the  quick-glimpse  overall  im¬ 
pression  of  the  lighting  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  including  ceiling,  wall,  and  wall 
cases  and  showcases. 

If  the  same  brightness  prevails 
throughout  the  department,  no  one 
group  of  merchandise  attracts  atten¬ 
tion  over  the  othe^.>  Well-balanced 
brightness  spots  draw  attention  and 
make  a  pleasing  shopping  atmosphere. 

Each  section  of  a  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  considered  as  a  unit. 
Light  colored  items  have  a  higher 
brightness  than  do  dark  objects, 
rherefore  the  letter  paper  section 
with  its  white  and  light-colored  mer- 
thandise  should  be  lighted  altogether 
(liHerently  than  are  the  dark  pens  and 
pencils  and  typewriters,  which  retpiire 
more  lighting. 

Illumination  is  measured  in  foot 
candles,  just  as  temperature  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  degrees.  Very  simple  light 
meters  measure  the  light,  and  tables 
are  available  to  help  determine  the 
right  foot  candles  of  light  necessary  for 
c-ach  section  and  for  attraction  cent¬ 


jxirtable  typewriters,  jjersonal  type¬ 
writing  paper,  pen  and  pencil  sets, 
brief  cases,  monogrammed  playing 
cards,  well  selected  greeting  cards  such 
as  wife,  sweetheart,  daughter,  and  son 
birthday  cards,  anniversary  cards,  etc. 

A  small  case  in  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
departments  showing  children’s  letter 
papier,  inexpiensive  jx;ns  and  pencils, 
children’s  party  favors  in  season,  type¬ 
writers,  school  supplies  including 
brief  cases,  etc.,  birthday  cards,  and 
Mother’s  Day  and  Father’s  Day  cards 
in  their  respective  months. 

A  small  case  in  the  college  shop 
with  pajjeterie,  typiewriter,  pen  and 
pencil  sets,  brief  cases,  calendars,  dia¬ 
ries,  desk  accessories,  address  and  date 
books,  and  photograph  albums. 


ers: 

The  department— 

50  foot  candles  (30-70  watt) 

Showcases  and  shelves— 

100  foot  candles  (70-150  watt) 

Feature  displays— 

200  foot  candles  (150  up  watt) 

The  following  are  but  a  few  of  the 
more  obvious  points  of  good  lighting. 
.Manufacturers  of  greeting  cards  have 
considered  the  selling  value  of  light¬ 
ing  in  designing  their  card  racks. 

Leather  goods  require  highlights  to 
give  them  form  and  charm.  The 
brightness  inside  a  showcase  should  be 
tlouble  that  for  other  merchandise  and 
appraisal  areas.  A  contrasting  color  of 
light  in  a  showcase  affords  an  attrac¬ 
tive  value.  Pens  and  piencils  and  type¬ 
writers  should  have  light  background. 
Shelving  can  be  made  a  display  rather 
than  merely  a  stock  unit  by  a  strip  of 
light  placed  on  the  shelf  edge.  Bright¬ 
ly  lighted  column  displays  can  be 
made  highly  profitable. 

Undertake  a  survey  of  your  station¬ 
ery  department,  its  general  and  its 
|x)int  of  sale  lighting.  Does  it  have 
a  number  of  brightly  lighted  attrac¬ 
tion  centers?  Is  the  dark-colored  mer¬ 
chandise  offset  with  light  backgrounds 
and  brighter  lights?  Does  the  entire 
department  give  the  customer  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  a  pleasant  place  to  shop? 


.Vn  infants’  card  rack  in  the  infants’ 
department,  with  announcements, 
gift  enclosure,  congratulatory,  and 
thank-you  cards. 

*  *  • 

Each  month  in  the  year  is  a  promo¬ 
tional  month  for  one  or  more  items 
in  the  Stationery  Department.  Plan¬ 
ning  is  more  than  advertising  and  dis¬ 
play  of  the  item  or  items  to  be  pro¬ 
moted.  It  should  include  informing 
every  salesperson  in  the  department 
of  the  event.  Let  us  say  it  is  Mother’s 
Day.  .A  few  weeks  previous,  type  a 
list  of  all  of  the  items  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  make  suitable  gifts  and 
jiersonally  or  through  the  sujx'rvisor, 
discuss  the  list  with  all  of  the  sales- 
|x?ople.  Plan  to  have  group  displays 
of  related  items  in  each  section  and 
encourage  the  entire  sellihg  staff  to 
enthusiastically  promote  the  event. 


SUGGESTION  SELLING  DISPLAY 
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Few,  if  any  other,  departments  in  a  store  require 
as  diversified  sales  training  as  does  the  stationery 
department.  Selling  ranges  from  self-service  in 
greeting  cards  and  small  wares  to  highly  special¬ 
ized  selling  of  typewriters  and  fountain  pens. 


rpHt  merchandise  in  the  stationery 

departments  includes  paper  prod¬ 
ucts,  leather  goods,  and  precision 
built  pens,  mechanical  pencils,  and 
typewriters  as  well  as  a  score  of  other 
items  such  as  candles,  erasers,  clips, 
and  a  hundred  and  one  small  items. 
Selling  in  a  department  so  diversified 
requires  a  variety  of  merchandise 
knowledge  and  sales  approaches. 

In  addition,  it  invoh'es  strong  com¬ 
petitive  selling.  Typewriter  and  other 
specialty  store  salespeople  take  pride 
in  themselves  as  expert  specialists  in 
their  field.  On  the  other  hand  variety 
stores  depend  on  sp>eedy  selection 
from  broad  and  well-arranged  dis¬ 
plays. 

A  stationery  department  has  men, 
women,  and  children  customers.  Each 
comes  to  the  department  to  fill  a 
personal  requirement  or  to  purchase 
a  gift.  Both  the  customer’s  preference 
and  the  suitability  of  the  item  for  its 
particular  use  influence  the  sales  tech¬ 
nique.  In  some  sections,  such  as  letter 
paper,  engraving,  party  favors,  and 
candles,  the  salesperson  must  know 
what  is  socially  correct.  In  the  play¬ 
ing  card  section  the  salesperson  should 
know  how  various  card  games  are 
played.  Those  selling  fountain  pens, 
mechanical  pencils,  and  typewriters 
should  be  as  technically  trained  as  are 
those  who  sell  refrigerators  and  stoves. 

With  organization,  this  training 
job  can  be  accomplished  if  time  is 
taken  to  find  out  what  features  of  each 
group  of  merchandise  require  expla¬ 
nation  to  the  customer.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  merchandise  are  more  than 
willing  to  provide  selling  information 
on  their  particular  products.  If  yours 
is  a  store  where  manufacturers  are  not 
permitted  on  the  selling  floor,  the  year 
of  1947  should  make  history  by  at 
least  a  reconsideration  of  this  long 
out-moded  hindrance  to  more  inform¬ 
ative  selling. 

If  each  manufacturer’s  representa¬ 
tive  were  permited  to  discuss  his  mer¬ 


chandise  with  the  salespeople,  they 
would  soon  know'  a  great  deal  more 
about  a  great  deal  more  merchandise. 
There  are  always  days  when  a  section 
is  not  busy  right  after  the  store  opens. 
Even  house  cleaning  could  be  omit¬ 
ted  one  day  in  favor  of  learning  more 
about  the  merchandise.  How’ever,  if 
an  impossible  barrier  for  personal  as¬ 
sistance  has  been  constructed,  many 
manufacturers  have  interesting  book¬ 
lets  which  they  will  send  the  salesper¬ 
son  to  read  and  study.  Others  have 
invested  in  educational  retail  films. 
Some,  realizing  the  importance  of 
training,  have  inaugurated  training 
schools  in  their  offices  and  factories, 
for  the  retail  selling  staffs. 

TAKES  KNOWLEDGE  TO  BE 
CONVINCING 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  teaching  too 
much  “technical”  information.  There 
is  always  the  argument  of  whether  to 
give  salespeople  a  little  information 
hoping  they  will  use  all  of  it,  or  to 
pass  on  a  lot  of  background  knowledge 
knowing  they  will  use  only  a  part  of 
it.  If  presented  in  an  interesting  man¬ 
ner,  it  is  found  that  a  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  is  more  productive.  Salespeople, 
in  a  stationery  department,  cannot  be 
given  a  “canned  talk.”  There  are  too 
many  items  in  each  section  appealing 
to  men,  women  and  children.  The 
buying  motives  are  as  diversified  as 
the  number  of  customers.  In  this  de¬ 
partment  it  would  seem  best  to  have 
a  broad  training  plan  on  product 
manufacturing,  features,  quality,  and 
suitability,  emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  finding  out  the  use  of  the 
item  and  the  customer’s  preference. 

Adequate  training  of  the  sales  staff 
includes  the  following: 

Knowledge  of  Merchandise:  To 
know  what  it  is  made  of,  its  features, 
quality,  functions,  and  suitability. 

Interest  in  Customer’s  Needs:  To 
select  the  right  merchandise. 


Selling  Technique:  To  profession¬ 
ally  present  the  merchandise  and  its 
talking  points. 

Suggestion  Selling:  To  give  service 
to  customers  and  increase  sales. 

Interest  in  the  Department:  To 
keep  it  clean  and  orderly. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  Job:  To  make 
the  department  a  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  shop,  to  give  a  friendly  serv¬ 
ice,  to  increase  sales,  and  to  be  happy 
on  the  job. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

It  takes  so  few'  words  'to  summarize 
this  subject  that  takes  so  much  time 
and  vigilance  to  actually  perform. 

1.  Keep  merchandise  dusted. 

2.  Remove  finger  marks  from  han¬ 
dled  paper  and  other  merchandise. 

3.  Keep  showcases  washed. 

4.  Keep  tables,  shelves,  and  boxes 
dusted. 

5.  Repair  boxes  and  rewrap  broken 
cellophane  wrapping,  etc. 

6.  Markdown  and  sell  soiled  and 
damaged  merchandise. 

7.  Keep  the  display  simple  and  in 
order. 

BROADEN  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE 
SELLING  STAFF 

Time  and  money  spent  on  the  right 
training  soon  pays  off.  Salespeople 
in  one  section  cannot  be  expected  to 
suggest  related  items  if  they  do  not 
know  the  merchandise  in  the  other 
sections  and  are  not  given  specific 
suggestion  selling  ideas.  If  a  new  em¬ 
ployee  were  permitted  to  sell  a  few 
days  in  various  sections  before  being 
permanently  placed,  she  would  know 
the  extent  of  the  stock  assortments. 
Exceptions  would  be  jiens  and  type¬ 
writers.  A  “visit”  to  these  sections 
with  the  assortments  explained  by  the 
supervisor,  would  be  sufficient.  The 
pen  and  typewriter  salespeople  should 
likewise  have  all  other  merchandise 
shown  and  explained  to  them  by  the 
head  salesperson  in  each  section. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  plan,  at 
least  twice  a  year,  for  each  salesperson 
to  take  a  half  day  and  shop  other 
stores,  brining  back  general  data  on 
all  the  sections  and  specific  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  own  sections.  This  can 
be  accomplished  with  planning,  and 
customer  service  need  not  be  de¬ 
creased  for  the  few  hours  the  sales¬ 
person  is  out  of  the  store. 
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VELURIUM*  metallic 


T  M  Reg  Filed  U  S  Pat  Off 


THE  MOST  LUXURIOUS 

Gift  indosure 

AND 


Personal  Greeting 
Card 


OF  ALL  TIME 


*  Resembling  PURE  GOLD 
or  STERLING  SILVER-with 
a  permanently  brilliant 
lustre— 


Each  to  be  ENGRAVED  — 
by  anyone  —  simply  by 
writing  intoVELURIUM 
surface  with  a  firm  pencil 
point. 


Beyond  all  comparison  for 
richness  and  personal 
distinction. 


RETAIL  PACKAGES 
'CHARM  of  THE  GIFT"  @  $1.00 

12  Engrav-a-Cordt  and 
Envniopnt  in  ultra* 
modnm  trantparant  box. 

'CHRISTMAS  ENaOSURETTES"@.25 

Flawlatt  tag*tiz*  cards 
with  sparkling  color 
inscription  for  Christmas 
packages. 


pQt  Pending 
T  M  Reg  Filed 
U  S  Pot  Off 


927  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK  10,  N  Y. 


Selling  Letter  Paper  and  Envelopes 


YOU  ARE  SELLING 

— Letter  paper  and  envelopes  in 
boxes — not  boxes  of  stationery 
— Means  of  communication 
— Enjoyment 
— F  ashion-r  igh  t  ness 
— Correct  usage 
—Quality 
— Brand 

FIND  OUT  THE  PURPOSE 

For  man,  woman,  or  child 
For  self  or  gift 
General  correspondence 
Personal  correspondence 
Formal  or  informal 
Announcements 
Invitations 

Air-mail  or  lengthy  letters 
Typewritten  letters 
Thank  you  notes 

FIND  OUT  THE  PREFERENCE 
Paper:  Pound  paper  or  boxed,  large 
or  small  size,  single  or  folded  sheets, 
weight,  texture  or  finish,  white  or 
colored,  plain  or  deckle  edge,  plain 
or  colored  borders. 

Personaliiod:  Engraved,  thermo- 

graphed,  or  printed,  monogram  or 
name  and  address. 

Envalopos:  Size,  pointed  or  wallet 
flaps,  lined. 

KNOW 

— What  is  used  to  make  paper 
— How  paper  is  made 
— How  paper  is  finished  for  indivi¬ 
dual  textures 


— What  is  meant  by  all  the  terms  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  glossary 
— The  range  of  assortment  and  the 
suitability  of  each 
— The  quality  features 

DISCUSS  THE  FEATURES 

Styla:  single  sheets,  letter  fold,  semi¬ 
note,  deckle  edge,  personalized. 
Color:  White  or  colored,  colored  bord¬ 
ers,  color-lined  envelopes,  color  and 
personalized  papeterie. 

Finish:  Linen,  vellum  or  smooth,  oth¬ 
ers  in  glossary. 

Woighf:  Thin,  medium,  or  heavy. 
Qualify:  Cotton  or  linen  content,  care 
in  manufacturing,  brand  names  be¬ 
hind  quality,  high  quality  as  a  re 
flection  of  personal  good  taste. 
Suitability:  Man,  woman,  or  child, 
own  use  or  gift,  formal  or  informal. 

SUGGEST 

— Owning  more  than  one  kind  of  let¬ 
ter  paper  for  different  uses 
— Colored  if  white  is  selected  or  vice 
versa 

— Personalizing  the  letter  paper 
— Semi-notes  for  short  notes 
— Pound  paper  to  match  boxed  paper 
— Men’s  and  children’s  stationery  if 
Mother  is  purchasing  for  own  use 
— Social  typjewriting  paper 
— Air-mail  paper  for  air-mail,  foreign 
mail,  and  lengthy  letters 
— Greeting  cards  and  possibly  party 
favors  if  gift  is  purchased 


Selling  Mechanical  Pens  &  Pencils 


YOU  ARE  SELLING 

— Writing  equipment 
— Pens  to  fit  the  writer’s  way  of 
writing 

— Convenience 
— High  quality 
— Pride  of  ownership 
— Brand  names 

FIND  OUT  THE  PURPOSE 

— For  man,  woman,  or  child 
— For  self  or  gift 
— For  general  or  occasion  writing  (as 
mainly  for  signature  and  notes) 

FIND  OUT  THE  PREFERENCE 

Style  of  pen  point 


Large  or  small  size 

Color 

Plain  or  with  decorative  band 

Vacuum  or  lever  filled  pen 

Pen  or  pen  and  pencil  to  match 

Conventional  pen  or  ball-type  writing 
instrument 

KNOW 

— How  carefully  high  quality  pens  are 
constructed. 

— The  different  parts  of  a  pen — the 
f>oint  or  nib,  barrel,  grip,  feed 
and  mountings. 

— The  difference  between  a  vacuum 
and  a  lever  filled  pen. 

— What  is  meant  by  the  capillary  at- 
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traction  to  the  tip  of  the  nib.  In 
tlie  construction  of  these  precis¬ 
ion-made  parts  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  a  high  quali¬ 
ty  and  an  inferior  pen. 

—What  gives  a  pen  good  “balance.” 
—How  ball-type  instruments  are 
made  and  how  they  differ  from 
conventional  pens. 

—How  to  fill  each  type  of  pen. 
—Which  pen  can  have  interchange  of 
colored  inks  with  no  damage  to 
the  pen. 

—How  leads  operate  and  how  to  re¬ 
fill  each  style  of  pencil. 

—How  to  sell  matching  pencils  with 
every  pen. 

—The  difference  between  onyx,  jet 
crystal,  marble,  and  bronze.  Call 
them  by  their  right  names  and 
know  why  one  is  more  expensive 
than  another. 

—Plus  features  of  each  branded  line 
in  the  stock. 

DISCUSS  THE  FEATURES 

Kind:  Conventional  jxjn  and  pencil, 
ball-type  writing  instrument,  vac¬ 
uum  or  lever  filled. 

Silt:  For  men,  women,  or  children, 
mountings. 

Silt:  For  men  ,women,  or  children, 
pen  points  and  barrel. 

Color:  Customer  preference. 

Suitability:  For  men,  women,  or  chil¬ 
dren,  for  writing  requirements. 
Quality:  High  quality  features,  manu¬ 
facturer’s  guarantee. 

Coro:  How  to  fill  the  pen  or  pencil, 
how  to  care  for  the  pen  after  using 
colored  inks,  importance  of  keeping 
pen  clean,  protection  of  point  when 
pen  is  not  in  use. 

SUGGEST 

— Mechanical  pencils  with  the  sale  of 
each  pen 
—Desk  sets 
— Ensembles 

— More  than  one  color  of  ink 
—Extra  leads 
— Writing  paper 

—Individual  pen  for  each  member  of 
the  family. 

Extra  Sailing  Notts 

Always  have  a  fresh  pad  of  paper 
and  ink  ready  so  that  customer  can  try 
out  the  point.  Always  show  and  ex¬ 
plain  how  to  fill  the  f>en.  Always 
explain  how  the  mechanical  jjencil 
works  and  how  to  insert  new  leads. 


Selling 

Greeting  Cards 

YOU  ARE  SELLING 

— A  means  of  communication 

— Sentiment  and  affection 

— Happiness 

— Thoughtfulness 

— Suitable  messages  for  many  differ¬ 
ent  occasions 

FIND  OUT  PURPOSE 

Birthday,  anniversary,  or  other  special 
occasions  or  holiday 

FIND  OUT  THE  PREFERENCE 

Personal  and  sentimental,  friendly, 
humorous  or  serious  card 

KNOW 

— All  of  the  subjects  carried  for  Every¬ 
day  cards 

— ^The  types  in  each  subject  classifica¬ 
tion  such  as  birthday,  divided  in¬ 
to  family,  sweetheart,  friend,  etc. 

— The  price  lines  carried 

— The  arrangment  of  stock  in  reserve 
to  quickly  replenish  empty  dis¬ 
play  pockets. 


— The  arrangement  of  stock  on  dis¬ 
play  to  quickly  direct  customers 

— VV'hen  to  assist  customers  and  when 
to  let  them  alone 

— That  when  customers  have  made  a 
selection  they  do  not  like  to  wait 
a  long  time  for  someone  to  com¬ 
plete  the  sale 

SUGGEST 

— Better  cards 

— Cards  for  birthdays  of  others  in  the 
family  or  friends 

— Birthday  cards  after  purchase  of 
cards  for  any  other  occasion 

— Gifts  in  the  department  for  pur¬ 
chasers  of  such  cards  as  birthday, 
anniversary 

— Mother’s  Day,  Father’s  Day,  etc. 


Selling 


Typewriters 


YOU  ARE  SELLING 

— Easy,  quick  writing 
— Pride  in  ownership 
— Precision  equipment 
— Educational  value 
— Long-lasting  quality 
— Brand  name 


what’s  good  for  HER 

is  good  for  YOUR  STORE! 


Who's  she?  Your  customer,  of  course, 
looking  for  the  best  buys  on  the  stationery 
market!  And  Paxart  offers  just  that  in  five 
amazing  valuesi  These  Paxart  profit-pullers 
require  little  or  no  stock  .  .  .  little  or  no 
inventory!  Just  give  them  enough  space  on 
the  counter  to  catch  your  customer's  eye! 
Once  she  sees  them — she'll  do  the  rest! 

paxart  division 

Novelart  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 

36.00!’ 33d^ St.,  Long’  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


Joseph  Reiss  Associates 
Sales  Representatives 
220  Fifth  Avenue,  J\.  Y.  I 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the 
following  items  described  in  your  od.  I  am 
also  interested  in  your  free  catalog. 

13  3  4  5  Cot. 

□  □□□□□ 
Store  Name . 


Citv . Zone . SttUe. 


PAXART  PERSONALIZED 
STATIONERY 
A  real  profit  item!  Ask 
about  FREE  imprinted  mail* 
ing  enclosures!  Ask  about 
FREE  display  cardsi 

PAXART  UP-TO-DATE 
ADDRESS  BOOK 
A  really  wanted  item!  No 
I  more  scratching  out  old 
addresses  ...  no  more  messy 
pages.  Handy  tab  form 
slips  in  and  out  when 
addresses  change;  address 
book  is  always  up  to  date! 

PAXART  SCRAP  BOOKS 
AND  PHOTO  ALBUMS 

Attractive!  Usefull  Strong! 

I  laminated  covers  of  heavy 
gauge  stock  make  this  a 
real  buy! 

PAXART  PERSONALIZED 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 
Look  for  real  volume  sales 
I  with  these  sure-fire 

Christmas  sellers!  Ask  about 
FREE  sample  book! 

PAXART  CHRISTMAS 
BOX  ASSORTMENTS 
Outstanding  boxes  of  lovely 
■  cards  for  smash  selling. 

A  buy  at  twice  the  price! 
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KNOW 

— ^The  general  features  common  to  all 
typewriters  such  as:  keyboard, 
shift,  margin  release,  tabulator 
key,  paper  guide,  touch  control, 
back  space,  carriage  return,  rib¬ 
bon  change. 

— How  to  use  each  model. 

• — The  manufacturer’s  special  features. 
— How  to  discuss  and  show  the  fea¬ 
tures  and  how  the  machine  works. 
— How  to  follow  through  step-by-step 
or  a  complete  demonstration. 

— How  to  close  a  sale. 

— How'  to  handle  payment  plan. 

— How  to  handle  trade-ins. 

— The  proper  care  of  a  tvpew’riter  and 
how  to  pass  on  this  information 
to  the  customer. 

— How  the  machines  are  serviced. 

DISCUSS  THE  FEATURES 
Style:  Particular  style  of  each  brand, 
type,  elite,  pica,  etc. 

Color:  Black,  maroon,  green. 

Siio:  Convenient,  easy  to  pack  and 
carry,  maximum  width  of  writing 
lines,  outside  dimension  of  case. 
Suitability:  Office,  home,  or  travel, 
work,  school,  or  social  typing. 
Quality:  Long-lasting  service,  manu¬ 
facturer’s  guarantee. 

Care:  Day-to-day  care:  keep  covered 
when  not  in  use,  periodically  clean 
keys,  periodically  oil,  how  to  change 
ribbon  and  make  erasures;  store’s 
repair  service. 

SUGGEST 

— Case  for  machine. 

— Supply  of  ribbons  in  black  and 
colors. 

— Copy  holders. 

— Typewriter  stand. 

— Eraser. 

— Carbon. 

— Business  paper. 

— Social  typing  paper. 

Sellina; 

Playing  Cards 

YOU  ARE  SELLING 

— ^The  nation's  most  played  games. 
— Enjoyment  for  the  whole  family. 
— Social  functions. 

FIND  OUT  THE  PURPOSE 

Kind  of  game,  social  function,  family 
use,  gift. 
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FIND  OUT  THE  PREFERENCE 

Quality,  backs— conventional,  multi¬ 
colored,  or  monogrammed. 

KNOW 

— Different  kinds  of  cards,  52-  and 
48-card  packs. 

— Bridge  card  sizes  are  smaller. 

— How  to  sell  monogrammed  cards. 
— How  different  card  games  are 
played.  Review  “The  Official 
Rules  of  Card  Games.’’ 

— Games  children  like  to  play. 

— What  makes  some  cards  higher 
priced  than  others. 

DISCUSS  THE  FEATURES 
Style:  Paper  or  plastic,  conventional, 
designed,  or  monogrammed  backs. 
Color:  2  different  colors  of  the  same 
design. 

Size:  48-  or  52-card  packs,  standard  or 
bridge. 

Suitability:  To  the  game,  for  social 
functions,  for  home  and  children’s 
use,  for  gifts. 

Quality:  Cards  and  packaging. 

SUGGEST 

— Other  decks  for  other  uses,  as  decks 
for  children,  bridge  decks,  etc. 

— Additional  decks  so  the  home  may 
have  a  fresh  supply. 

— Bridge  accessories. 

— Monogrammed  cards. 

— Party  favors  and  candles  if  cards 
are  for  a  bridge  party. 


Selling  Candles 

YOU  ARE  SELLING 

— Soft,  flattering  lighting. 

— Hospitality. 

— Attractive  homes. 

— Color  for  the  table. 

FIND  OUT  THE  PURPOSE 

Formal  or  informal  occasions. 

Height  of  candle  holder 
Other  colors  in  the  room 
If  for  gifts 

FIND  OUT  THE  PREFERENCE 

If  informal,  the  color  preference 
Shape  and  circumference 

KNOW 

— How  candles  are  made. 

— Why  a  good  quality  candle  keeps 
its  shape,  is  resistant  to  heat  and 
dripping,  is  odorless. 

— The  right  height  candles  for  the 
height  of  the  candle,  holder. 


— How  to  recommend  the  right  color 
to  harmonize  with  flowers,  table 
setting,  or  room  coloring. 

DISCUSS  THE  FEATURES 

Style:  Long  and  slender,  medium  size, 
straight  and  twisted,  short  and  wide. 

Color:  \V’hite  and  ivory  for  formal, 
colors  for  informal. 

Size:  The  right  height  candle  for  the 
height  of  the  holder. 

Quality:  Resistant  to  heat,  fading,  and 
dripping,  odorless  and  smokeless, 
candle  shaped  to  fit  holder. 

Suitability:  To  the  occasion,  the  can¬ 
dle  holder,  and  the  customer’s  per¬ 
sonal  preference. 

SUGGEST 

—Colored  if  white  is  purchased  or 
vice  versa. 

— .An  extra  supply  for  future  use. 

— Party  favors. 


Selling 

Leather  Goods 

YOU  ARE  SELLING 

— Lasting  memories  of  happy  days,  in 
diaries,  albums,  baby  books,  etc. 

— W^ell-equipped  desks. 

— Convenience. 

FIND  OUT  THE  PURPOSE 

For  self  or  gift 

Home,  college,  or  office  use 

Fraveling. 

FIND  OUT  THE  PREFERENCE 

Color  and  type  of  leather 

C^ontent,  as  in  bride’s,  date,  and  baby 
books,  diaries,  etc. 

Size  as  in  books,  brief  cases,  picture 
frames,  etc. 

Enclosure  facilities,  as  in  brief  cases, 
portfolios,  bill  folds,  etc. 

KNOW 

— The  name  of  each  leather  used  and 
be  able  to  distinguish  it. 

— Imitation  leather,  its  lasting  quali¬ 
ties,  and  how  it  is  made. 

— The  qualities  of  each  leather. 

— The  features  of  smooth  leather  as 
compared  to  tooled  leather. 

— The  inside  pages  of  bride’s  and 
baby  books. 

— Desk  equipment,  not  in  sets,  that 
look  well  together. 

—And  discuss  the  features  of  each 
item:  the  style,  size,  color,  suit¬ 
ability,  quality,  lasting  features, 
and  how  to  care  for  the  leatha 
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That’s  why  it  pays  you  to  feature  Congress! 

Other  fast -selling  multi-color  U.  S.  brands: 

ENCHANTING  •  RIVERIA  •  HAMILTON  •  AVON 

See  the  editorial  section  for  helpful  information  on 
selling  playing  cards. 


UMTED  STATES  PLAYING  CARD  COMPANY 


MAKERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND  BICYCLE  CARDS  •  CINCINNATI  12,  OHIO 
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THE  SHEAFFER  THREESOME... 

IS  SURE  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  UNIT  OF  SALE! 

Sell  them  as  a  trio  .  .  .  sell  them  separately  .  .  .  sell  them  in  combinations  of  pairs. 

However  you  do  it,  the  three  fine  writing  instruments  of  the  new  Threesome  afford 
you  greater  sales  combinations,  help  increase  your  unit  of  sale.  Each  has  a  separate 
and  distinct  writing  purpose  . . .  together  they  represent  the  only  complete  writing 
ensemble  available.  Feature  and  promote  the  Threesome  on  this  basis.  Remember, 
higher  unit  of  sale  means  higher  profits. 

Remember,  too,  to  push  Skrip,  the  colorful  modern  writing  fluid,  and  Fineline  leads 
as  companion  items  to  the  new  Sheaffer  Threesome. 

TWO  TOP-NOTCH  RADIO  SHOWS  TO  HELP  YOU  SELL: 

NBC— Every  Sunday— SHEAFFER’S  PARADE 

CBS— Every  Saturday— SHEAFFER’S  ADVENTURERS  CLUB 

Sheaffer;s 
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Bloomingdale’s  made  known  some  of  its  plans  for  a  full-scale  branch  store  program.  This  ivill  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  energetic  Sidney  Reisman,  who  relinquishes  his  post  as  general  merchandise  manager  of  the  store  to  handle 
the  new  project.  The  first  branch  unit,  shown  above  in  an  architect’s  sketch,  will  open  next  summer  at  the  Fresh 
Meadows,  L.  /.,  housing  development  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurarwe  Co.  A  string  of  braruh  stores  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  is  planned. 


THE  MONTH  in  RETAILING 


38th  Convention — January  12  to  15 

HE  steady  bu/z  that  hangs  around  NRlXiA  head¬ 
quarters  these  days  issues  from  the  Convention  com¬ 
mittee  and  a  string  of  sub-committees.  These  are  at  work 
on  arrangements  intended  to  make  the  January  1948  meet¬ 
ing  the  smoothest  running  affair  in  the  Association’s  history. 
Their  work  is  being  coordinated  by  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  who 
reports  that  the  program  for  the  convention  will  be  mailed 
to  members  by  November  20.  Convention  dates  are  Janu¬ 
ary  12  to  15;  the  place  New  York’s  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Retailing,  which  is  perpetually  in  a  state  of  crisis,  will  un¬ 
questionably  have  several  entirely  new  problems  on  its  mind 
before  January,  but  at  this  time  store  anxiety  seems  to 
center  on  the  protection  of  two  kinds  of  purchasing  power 
-the  customer’s  purchasing  power,  a  matter  of  prices;  and 
the  retailer’s  own  purchasing  power,  a  matter  of  expenses. 
In  a  recent  survey  of  membership  opinion,  which  is  being 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  convention  program,  these  two 
‘subjects  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned.  Other  gen¬ 
eral  problems  raised;  better  cooperation  between  retailers 
and  manufacturers;  the  effect  of  international  piolicies  and 
international  trade  on  domestic  business;  retailing’s  repu¬ 
tation  with  the  public  and  the  store’s  reputation  in  its  own 
communty;  standards  for  planning  inventory  limits  in  1948. 
.\n  these  matters  are  expected  to  find  a  place  in  the  Con¬ 
vention’s  opening  session,  “The  Most  Important  Problems 
Facing  Management  in  1948’’,  at  which  a  panel  of  business 
leaders  will  offer  their  opinions  and  answer  questions. 

.Another  full  convention  session  will  be  held  jointly  with 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Secretaries.  A  panel  of 
three  secretaries  and  three  retail  executives  will  discuss  the 
role  of  local  associations  in  retailing. 

1  he  Merchandising  Division,  Store  Management  Divi- 
■'ion.  Personnel  Group.  Smaller  Stores  Division.  Sales  Pro¬ 


motion  Division,  Controllers’  Congress,  Ready-to-W’ear 
Group  and  Delivery  Group  will  all  hold  individual  ses¬ 
sions,  ranging  in  number  from  one  to  four.  T  he  .Association 
of  Buying  Offices  will  hold  its  usual  pre-Convention  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting.  There  will  be  two  sessions  devoted  to  Distri¬ 
butive  Education  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Personnel 
Group;  and  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Traffic 
Group  plans  two  meetings. 

Early  Bird  Sessions  will  be  held  on  two  mornings  of  the 
week,  three  sections  meeting  on  each  morning.  These  8:30 
.\.M.  sessions  have  become  one  of  the  most  valued  features 
of  Convention  week.  This  year,  following  member  sugges¬ 
tions,  the  sessions  will  be  organized  by  themes  instead  of 
in  volume  groups  as  previously. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  awards  for  outstanding 
retail  radio  programs  and  outstanding  newspapier  adver¬ 
tisements  will  be  announced  during  the  Convention.  The 
100  best  newspapjer  advertisements  will  be  displayed  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  the  meetings.  The  three  best  radio  broad¬ 
casts  will  be  reproduced  during  one  of  the  Division’s  ses¬ 
sions,  exactly  as  they  were  originally  put  on  by  the  winning 
stores.  NRDGA  stores  have  already  received  rules  and  de¬ 
tails  about  both  contests. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  .Association  of 
Retail  Secretaries  will  also  take  place  at  the  Pennsylvania, 
running  simultaneously  with  the  first  three  days  of  the 
NRDGA  meetings. 

Checking  Downtown  Business  Decline 

A  thoroughly  organized  and  unremitting  drive  to  halt  the 
decline  of  downtown  shopping  areas  should  be  undertaken 
by  retailers  in  all  sizable  communities.  Jay  D.  Runkle  said 
at  a  conference  on  urban  problems  held  last  month  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  problem 
is  not  one  for  dowmtown  merchants  alone.  "Merchants  and 
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others  who  have  their  businesses  in  the  suburban  areas  may 
not  connect  the  prosperity  of  the  downtown  area  with  their 
own,”  Mr.  Runkle  said.  “However,  they  should  consider  how 
their  own  businesses  and  industries  w’ould  be  affected  if  the 
downtown  section  were  w’iped  out  suddenly.  There  w’ould 
be  no  city  then  to  suppmrt  their  enterprises.”  Mr.  Runkle 
discussed  in  detail  the  action  that  must  be  taken  under  three 
heads:  better  mass  transp>ortation;  better  parking  facilities: 
more  attractive  downtown  areas.  (The  full  text  of  this  im- 
|x>rtant  address  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Stows.) 

Retailors  Connot  Underwrite  the  Whole  Economy 

Textile  producers  who  “apparently  believe  in  riskless 
enterprise”  were  advised  to  return  to  time-tested  policies 
of  production  by  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  who  sp>oke  this 
month  before  a  meeting  of  the  Women’s  Apparel  Chains 
.\ssociation.  ^ 

“Last  spring,”  Creighton  said,  “some  of  the  cotton  textile 
mills  reduced  their  output  sharply  because,  some  of  their 
representatives  have  stated,  they  did  not  have  firm  orders 
from  retailers  .  .  .  The  retailer  places  his  commitments 
without  firm  orders  from  anyone.  He  is  the  only  step  in 
our  whole  economy  who  courageously  does  his  business 
without  advance  orders.  But  the  retailer  cannot  underwrite 
the  whole  economy. 

"The  textile  people  will  have  to  learn  that  the  war  years 
are  over  and  that  they  will  have  to  plan  their  production 
on  the  basis  of  exp>ectations,  just  as  retailers  do.  This  ought 
to  be  a  buyer’s  market  generally,  now  that  the  war  is  two 
vears  over,  but  production  policies  which  falter  until  the 
retailer  assumes  all  risk  are  p)erp)etuating  the  conditions  of 
stringency.  We  shall  have  to  operate  under  the  time-tested 
economic  methods  which  some  oldtimers  seem  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  and  some  of  the  newtomers  have  yet  to  learn.” 

Fall  Morchanfs  Conference 

Expx;nse  control  shared  the  spotlight  with  prices  at  the 
•Merchants  Conference  held  in  Chicago  on  September  30 
and  October  1  under  the  triple  sponsorship  of  NRDG.-\’s 
.Merchandising  Division,  the  Chicago  Retail  Merchants 
Association  and  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  Associa¬ 
tions. 

Prices.  Leon  Mandel,  president  of  Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago, 
said  that  retailers  welcome  the  Congressional  investigations 
because  they  offer  a  “prosp)ect  of  relief  based  on  the  good 
r>f  the  whole  economy,  not  of  any  particular  group.”  Dr. 
Jules  Backman  said  that  high  prices  are  due  to  an  obvious 
disparity  which  still  continues  between  supply  of  goods  and 
customer  purchasing  ptower.  Senator  James  P.  Kem,  a  Re¬ 
publican  member  of  the  Congressional  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  blamed  high  prices  on  government  policies. 

£xp>ense  Control.  The  success  of  any  expxjnse  control  pro¬ 
gram  hinges  on  management’s  ability  to  make  every  em¬ 
ployee  exp>ense-conscious,  said  Alvin  P.  Williams,  of  Ernst  & 
Ernst.  How  to  do  that  was  discussed  by  William  E.  Heaton 
of  Marshall  Field,  whose  suggested  program  will  be  found 
in  full  on  page  23  of  this  issue  of  .Stores.  Joseph  H.  White 
of  Joseph  White  &  Associates  said  that  the  only  way  to  lick 
the  rising  cost  of  doing  business  is  to  increase  the  number 
of  units  handled  within  pjresent  fixed  costs.  Each  depart¬ 


ment  must  be  thought  of,  he  said,  not  in  terms  of  NRDG.\ 
goal  figures  alone  but  in  terms  of  its  total  volume  possibili¬ 
ties  in  its  particular  market  area.  “Our  selling  plants,”  he 
said,  “still  have  lots  of  leeway  for  handling  a  greater  volume 
of  business.” 

Work  simplification  programs  must  be  the  answer  to 
rising  pjayroll  costs,  said  W’illiam  J.  Biehl  of  George  Fry  & 
.-Associates.  Such  programs  are  most  effective  in  non-selling 
divisions,  Mr.  Biehl  said,  and  essential  points  in  their  suc¬ 
cess  are  the  right  pjay  for  the  job  and  prop>er  training  in 
job  performance. 

S.  J.  F'osdick,  general  personnel  manager  of  Wieboldi 
Stores,  Inc.,  told  the  conference  that  the  problem  of  meeting 
rising  payroll  expjense  will  be  solved  if  you  can  “get  all  of 
your  poople  to  produce  more  for  the  more  wages  they  arc 
now  getting.”  This  can  be  accomplished  by  sales  training, 
he  said,  but  only  by  a  highly  personal,  on-the-floor  typo  of 
sales  training.  “If  you  want  good  selling  service  in  your 
store,”  Mr.  Fosdick  said,  “you  must  get  out  of  your  offices. 
Watch  your  customers.  Watch  your  salespeople.  You  know 
good  selling  techniques  because  you  live  by  them  yourself. 
Fhen  coach  the  salespoople  in  good  selling  techniques.” 

Consistent  daily  attention  to  exp>ense  records  and  w’ell- 
defined  responsibility  can  keep  expense  records  under  con¬ 
trol,  said  S.  Nagle,  vice  president  and  controller  of  Block 
&  Kuhl,  who  outlined  the  system  in  operation  in  his  organ¬ 
ization. 

Fashion  Merchandising.  Delmar  Stevens,  general  mer¬ 
chandise'  manager  of  Charles  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  attacked  the 
pjroblems  that  are  especially  plaguing  ready-to-wear  mer¬ 
chandisers  this  fall.  He  advised  a  middle-of-the-road  pKrlicy 
on  Spring  commitments:  It  is  more  necessary  than  ever,  in 
view  of  current  uncertainties  to  work  as  close  to  the  selling 
season  as  possible:  but  retailers  are  only  as  strong  as  their 
resources,  and  should  coopaerate  with  the  manufacturers- 
short  of  the  px)int  “where  we  might  hurt  ourselves.” 

I’he  choice  between  planning  on  units  or  on  dollar  vol- 
un:e  must  be  an  individual  store  choice,  Mr.  Stevens  said, 
depx.'nding  on  community  conditions  and  such  analysis  as 
the  retailer  is  able  to  make  of  customer  willingness  to  buy. 

“Fewer  units  at  higher  prices”  seems  to  be  a  settled 
manufacturer  pxjlicy,  Mr.  Stevens  commented,  but  a  shorter 
markup  at  retail  would  often  be  death  to  an  already  de¬ 
clining  gross  margin.  The  solution  may  be  for  both  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer  ?ach  to  give  a  little  in  order  to  have  at’ 
least  one  strong  price  line  for  Spring  promotion. 

What  about  December  dress  business?  Since  a  scarcity  of 
dresses  for  December  has  been  predicted,  should  stores  hold 
back  their  earlier  shipments?  Mr.  Stevens  thought  not: 
“V’ou  must  always  get  business  when  you  can.  W’orrv  about 
other  conditions  when  they  arise.” 

[The  Merchants  Conference  will  be  more  fully  covered 
in  the  November  issues  of  Stores,  with  digests  of  the  most 
significant  material  presented.] 

Full  Program  for  Roody-to-Woor  Group 

NRDGA’s  Ready-toVV’ear  Groupj  meets  on  the  29th  of 
this  month  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  for  a 
conference  on  Spiring  merchandising  pirospxjcts.  The  cur¬ 
rent  season’s  opx.‘rations  will  be  analyzed;  customer  reaction 
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to  styles  and  prices  will  be  reviewed;  and  the  delivery  and 
markdow'n  situations  will  be  discussed.  Helen  Lee  Rimes 
of  Kirby  Block  &  Co.  will  offer  a  fashion  trends  presenta¬ 
tion;  and  featured  speakers  will  be  Charles  G.  Nichols, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  G.  M.  McKelvey 
(Jo.,  and  Gordon  K.  Creighton,  assistant  general  manager 
of  NRDG.\. 

Like  the  June  meeting  of  the  (iroup,  which  was  attended 
by  6.50  buyers  and  merchandise  managers,  the  October  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  a  dinner  conference.  .Attendance  is  expected  to 
top  the  June  figure,  w’hich  set  a  record.  A  recent  Ready-to 
Wear  Group  survey  among  member  stores  indicated  that 
buyers  are  coming  early  to  .Spring  openings  because  of  the 
early  Easter  in  ’48  and  accompanying  anxiety  about  timely 
deliveries.  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  outlying  cities  are 
planning  to  repeat  last  June’s  practice  of  reserving  tables 
for  their  retail  members,  who  arrived  in  groups  of  eight  and 
ten. 

The  Spring  edition  of  the  Ready-to- VV'ear  Merchandising 
Calendar  is  scheduled  for  November  20th  publication. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Group’s  Board  of  Directors  some 
revisions  of  the  Calendar  plan  are  being  made  so  that  the 
publication  will  serve  a  useful  purptose  for  buyers  as  well 
as  for  ready-to-wear  merchandise  managers,  for  whom  it  was 
primarly  intended.  Other  changes  will  include  a  larger  for¬ 
mat,  additional  tables  of  operating  results,  and  more  mer¬ 
chandising  suggestions. 

The  November  issue  of  Stores  will  introduce  a  Ready-to 
W’ear  section  which  will  appear  each  month,  and  serve  as 
the  official  publication  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group.  Dane 
Hahn,  manager  of  the  Group,  will  edit  this  department, 
and  solicits  articles,  pictures,  ideas,  questions  and  suggest¬ 
ions  from  members. 

Tti*  Pric*  Hearings 

In  all  the  hearings  of  the  Congressional  sub-committees 
investigating  the  cause  of  high  prices,  retailers  have  con¬ 
sistently  indicated  that  they  welcomed  the  investigation  and 
the  opportunity  to  make  public  any  facts  about  retail  op>era- 
tion  which  were  called  for.  They  have  put  on  record  these 
realities:  (1)  They  dislike  and  fear  inflated  prices;  (2) 
While  many  items  in  their  stores  are  far  higher  in  price 
than  they  would  wish  to  see  them,  a  host  of  others  are  lower 
in  price  and  better  in  quality  than  they  were  under  price 
control:  (3)  Their  current  profit  margins  as  a  p>ercentage 
of  sales  are  at  the  prewar  average,  and  steadily  shrinking. 

The  confidence  of  merchants  that  they  would  receive  a 
fair  hearing  from  the  (Committees  and  the  public  has  so  far 
been  fully  justified.  Gordon  Creighton  commented:  “When 
merchants  representing  stores  whose  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  has  established  them  as  civic  institutions  get  up 
and  talk,  folks  believe  them.  They  may  not  know  them  as 
individuals  but  they  know  their  stores  and  they  approve  of 
their  methods.’’ 

Next  month  the  traveling  Congressmen  will  be  back  in 
Washington  to  report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Rep)ort.  It  seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  they  will  make  no  recommendation  for  a  return  to 
price  control. 


Textile  Price  Investigation 

Although  testimony  at  the  price  hearings  consisiemh 
avoided  charges  of  profiteering  against  anybody,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  was  proceeding  early  this  month  with 
a  full-scale  (irand  Jury  investigation  to  determine  if  price 
conspiracy  exists  in  the  clothing  field.  I'he  first  segment  ol 
industry  to  go  under  this  microscope  is  rayon  production. 
I'he  Department  of  Justice  started  out  by  maintaining  an 
official  silence  on  the  hearings;  but  later  .Attorney  General 
Tom  C.  (Jlark  told  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  (Jhamber  ol 
Commerce  that  the  Department’s  investigations  revealed 
cases  of  huge  markups  throughout  the  textile  indiistiN.  He 
did  not  say  that  these  were  the  result  of  illegal  action,  such 
as  price  conspiracy,  but  he  tlid  say  that  profiteering,  legal 
or  illegal,  would  be  made  fully  public. 

Stores 

.Newest  entry  in  the  branch  store  field  is  Bloomingdalc 
Bros.  James  S.  .Schoff,  president  of  the  store,  announced 
that  the  first  branch  unit,  which  will  open  about  .August, 
1948,  w’ill  be  constructed  at  the  Fresh  Meadow’s  residential 
development  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  midwa\ 
between  Flushing  and  Jamaica.  In  the  planning  stage  are 
other  units  for  the  Netv  York  metropolitan  area  and  along 
the  .Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  branch  store  program  will  be  headed  by  .Sidnev  i 
Reisman,  first  vice  president  of  the  store,  and  its  general 
merchandise  manager  since  1940. 

rhe  Fresh  Meadows  store  will  be  constructed  by  New 
York  Life  in  accordance  with  plans  developed  by  Bloom 
ingdale’s.  It  w’ill  be  a  two-story  and  basement  structure, 
carrying  about  50  departments  and  planned  to  permit  addi¬ 
tions  as  they  become  necessary.  .Adjacent  parking  space  will 
accommodate  1,000  cars. 

No  successor  has  been  appointed  to  Mr.  Reisman’s  |)0!>t  i 
as  general  merchandise  manager  of  Bloomingdale’s.  .Simul 
taneously  with  the  branch  program  announcement,  four 
appointments  to  vice  presidential  positions  in  the  store  were 
made  known.  These  are;  Frank  Chase,  who  leaves 
McCreery’s,  where  he  has  been  vice  president  in  charge  of 
home  furnishings;  Seymour  Falk,  merchandise  manager  of 
Bloomingdale’s  upstairs  store;  Henry  .Salzberger,  ready-to- 
wear  merchandise  manager;  and  D.  Edward  Roemer,  base 
ment  merchandise  manager. 

If  employees  at  Pogue’s,  Cincinnati,  are  less  concerned 
over  rising  food  prices  than  most  U.  S.  citizens  credit  must 
go  to  the  hold-the-line  policy  in  effect  in  the  store’s  employee 
cafeteria.  The  decision  by  store  officials  to  absorb  increases 
and  to  offer  menus  unaffected  by  rising  costs  has  caused  the 
store  to  break  out  the  red  ink  to  the  tune  of  $10,000  yearly 
on  cafeteria  operation.  Typical  of  the  meals  offered  under  1 
pressure  of  a  near-record  food  bill  are  these:  chicken  stet» 
with  fresh  vegetables,  hot  roll  and  butter,  coffee,  tea  or  mitt 
for  28  cents;  or  roast  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  sliced  tomatoes, 
hot  roll  and  butter  and  beverage  for  50  cents.  Such  menu 
offerings  are  ample  reason  for  chest  swelling  on  the  part 
of  Pogue’s  officials  when  they  speak  of  the  policy  whicli 
results  in  such  an  annual  operating  loss. 

(Continued  on  page  84)  ' 
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TAIUCIOTHS  AND  NAPKINS 
lEDSPREADS 

EIANNEIETTE  SPORT  AND  WORK  SHIRTS 
NIGHTWEAR  EIANNEIETTE 
MATTRESS  TICKINGS 
FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIVE  FAIRICS 


Diviiion  of  Simmons  Company  •  New  Yorlt  13,  N.  Y. 


as  advertised  in  four-color  pages  in 
the  November  issues  of  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens  and  Good  Housekeeping, 
and  the  December  issue  of  Household. 
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For  18  days  last  month  Bamberger’s,  Newark,  N.  put  on  a  mammoth  Housewares  Fair,  during  which  more  than  5,000  items 
uoere  shown.  The  carnival  setting,  complete  with  pitchmen,  demonstrators  and  sideshows,  occupied  an  entire  floor.  The  eient 
opened  ivith  radio  broadcasts  direct  from  the  store  and  guest  appearances  by  business  leaders,  opera  stars  and  radio  entertainers. 
Charles  E.  fVilsrm,  president  of  General  Electric,  and  Jack  Straus,  president  of  Macy’s,  headed  the  guest  list.  First  day’s  busituss 
was  $130,000  and  telephone  orders  numbering  more  than  6,500.  .Most  sought-after  item  was  a  small  percolator,  4fl00  of  which  uert 
sold  on  the  opening  day.  At  right:  Ed  and  Pegeen  Fitzgerald  broadcasting  with  Wilson  and  John  Williams,  store  head. 

Mass  presentation  ol  World  War  II  \’ittor\  Meilals  was  away  derby  is  lavish  in  the  lx.*st  Ralph  Edwards  tradition- 
made  at  Gimbel’s,  Philadelphia,  to  more  than  350  employees  refrigerators,  television  sets,  and  all-expense  Bermuda  junk 
with  honorable  war  service  records.  Officers  from  the  four  ets  are  awarded  daily. 


A.,  *3* 


service  branches  were  on  hand  to  make  the  presentations 
witnessed  by  approximately  4,000  Gimbel  employees. 

Pogue's,  Cincinnati,  has  contracted  for  S50,000  worth  of 
gigantic  balloons  for  the  coming  first  annual  Christmas 
parade  of  the  city’s  Fourth  Street  .\ssociation.  The  jamboree 
is  scheduled  for  November  10  to  coincide  with  the  opening 
of  the  Rhineland’s  holiday  season. 

I'he  Budget  Floor,  Marshall  Field’s,  Chicago,  is  offering 
the  first  items  of  the  Fieldbilt  line,  a  group  of  more  than  50 
household  and  apparel  articles  especially  designed  according 
to  Field  specifications.  .Among  the  items  in  the  first  install¬ 
ment  are  white  shirts  for  $2.75,  wool  blankets  for  $10,  and 
leather  handbags  for  $5.50.  All  articles  are  designed  as 
permanent  special  values  for  combating  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas,  is  distributing  its  brochured  au¬ 
tobiography  “The  First  Forty  Years’’  as  a  running  mate  for 
its  Fortieth  .Anniversary  Exposition  which  ojjened  last 
month.  The  story  chronicles  the  events  w'hich  parallelled 
the  development  of  the  Dallas  store  into  one  of  the  nation’s 
top  specialty  outlets.  Still  another  feature  of  the  birthday 
celebration  is  the  Exposition  of  Decorative  Trends  showing 
the  most  emphatic  trends  in  .American  home  decoration. 

Frustrated  radio  listeners  in  the  north  Jersey  area,  who 
have  bewailed  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  match  wits  for 
loot  on  “Queen  for  a  Day”  and  “Winner  Take  .All,’’  can 
take  heart  from  the  news  that  Bamberger’s,  New’ark,  is 
sponsoring  a  full  scale  audience  participation  broadcast 
five  days  weekly  over  the  local  VV’.A.AT.  Like  its  predecessors 
on  the  national  networks  the  Bamberger  entry  in  the  give- 
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Monday  through  Friday  mornings  seven  women  diosen 
from  the  studio  audiences  vie  for  the  grand  prize  award  of  a 
traveling  costume  and  a  repeat  honeymoon  trip  to  a  hideout 
of  the  winner’s  choosing.  Judges,  also  selected  from  the 
gallery,  aw'ard  the  swag  on  the  basis  of  explanations  honi 
the  (ontestants  of  their  worthiness  to  receive  the  honeymoon 
trip,  rhen  the  Bamberger  .Santa  Claus  goes  into  his  bag 
with  iK>th  hands  to  dole  out  more  than  one  hundred  con¬ 
solation  prizes  to  other  members  of  the  studio  audience. 
.Vccording  to  George  Slockblower,  Bamberger’s  director  of 
publicity,  “practically  everyone  in  the  studio  audience  goes 
home  with  a  prize.’’ 

Broadcasting  for  the  first  three  weeks  originated  in  the 
stores’  -Alcove  room  then  switched  to  a  touring  schedule 
covering  the  store’s  suburban  area  beamed  from  local  thea 
ties.  Complimentary  tickets  for  the  broadcasts  are  made 
available  at  the  store  and  at  the  station.  With  its  shower 
of  honeymoon,  radios,  perfumes,  •  and  bean-stringers  Bam¬ 
berger’s  hopes  the  payoff  will  be  a  sizable  chunk  of  W.A,ATs 
31/2  million  north  Jersey  audience  waiting  each  morning  for 
“Second  Honeymoon’’  to  distribute  its  gold. 

The  Escalator  sweepstakes  will  have  a  new  leader  soon 
when  installation  is  completed  of  six  new  units  in  New'  York 
subways.  This  will  give  Gotham’s  Board  of  Transportation 
a  total  of  73  moving  stairwavs,  three  more  than  R.  H. 
.Vlacy’s. 

Customer  preference  is  playing  an  important  part  in  the 
design  and  operational  setup  of  the  branch  store  which 
Bamberger’s  plans  for  erection  in  Morristown,  N.  J.  .A  poll  j 
of  residents  in  this  section  was  taken  to  determine  their  like<  1 
and  dislikes  on  merchandise,  services  and  cbnvenicnces.  f 
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For  volume  gift  blanket  business,  build 
a  promotion  on  Chatham's  “Magnolia”, 
“Afghan  Throw”  and  “Newport”.  Pack¬ 
aged  in  a  plastic- topped  closet  box 
decorated  with  flower  motif,  each  of 
these  perfect  Christmas  items  is  actually 
a  gift-within-a-gift! 

“Magnolia”,  Chothom’s  highly  successful 
pure  white  blanket  in  light-but-warm  100% 
virgin  wool.  Satin  bound  and  extra  long, 
72”  X  90”.  Retail,  $14.95.* 


‘Slightly  higher  in  the  West. 


“Newport”,  Chatham’s  feather¬ 
weight  blanket  of  extra-fine  quality 
100%  virgin  wool,  satin-bound  on 
foLr  sides.  Extra  long,  72”  x  90”. 

Retail,  $10.95. 


“Afghan  Throw”,  Chatham's  many- 
purpose,  medium-weight  throw.  In 
100%  virgin  wool  with  fringed  ends. 
54”  X  72”.  Retail,  $10.95. 


S7  Worth  SlTMt,  New  York  13,  N.Y.  T«l.:  Wolkar  5-0180  •  99  Chauncy  Stroot,  Boston  II,  Mau.  Tol.t  Hancock  4838  •  300  Wost  Adorns  Slroot,  Chicago  6,  IV.  Tol.i  Randolph  4873 

605  Moikot  Siroot,  Son  Francisco  5,  Calif.  Tol.:  Esbrook  1075  •  1214  Toxos  Bonk  Building,  Dallas,  Tocos.  Tol.i  Control  5081  •  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Tol.i  Elkin  400 


stores 


After  8  months  of  remodeling,  the  new  first  floor  at  Chas.  A. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago,  had  a  formal  opening  last  month.  Fea¬ 
tures:  soundproof  ceilings,  wide,  diagonal  aisles,  handblocked 
print  fabric  on  the  elevator  banks. 

John  C.  Williams,  store  president  pla\ed  host  at  store 
luncheons,  first  with  those  who  had  submitted  written  sug¬ 
gestions  and  later  with  representatives  of  18  w'omen’s  clubs 
to  show  for  approval  sketches  of  the  proposed  building. 
The  new  branch  is  to  be  a  three-story,  S2  million  construc¬ 
tion  with  65,000  square  feet  of  selling  space. 

I  he  current  Prentice-Hall  “Ticport  on  the  Business  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  News”  includes  an  article  which  suggests 
that  even  the  smallest  retail  concerns  should  explore  the 
rich  jx)ssibilities  in  mail  order  and  telephone  selling.  But 
three  pitfalls  to  watch  for  in  telephone  selling,  the  article 
warns,  are:  1.  Competition  on  cost  absorption  for  this  cus¬ 
tomer  service;  2.  Customer  expectation  that  the  store  which 
foots  telephone  bills  should  pay  other  costs  of  the  same 
nature,  such  as  parking  charges:  3.  Pressure  from  unions  to 
pay  commissions  to  phone  order  clerks. 

r.  H.  Robsjohn-Gibbings,  the  very  articulate  toe  ol 
clutter  and  cliches  in  decoration  and  art,  designed  and  deco¬ 
rated  the  Marshall  Field  model  house,  called  ’48  House, 
which  opened  at  the  store  last  month.  The  furniture,  cus¬ 
tom-made  by  Widdicomb,  includes  such  innovations  as 
louvered  drawers,  extending  card  tables  and  the  use  of  air- 
foam  rubber  in  sofa  and  chair  construction. 

Kresge-Newark  is  the  first  store  to  install  Escalators  with 
the  new  electrically  operated  aluminum  rolling  shutters 
which  completely  seal  openings  in  case  of  fire.  Closures  are 
at  the  top  of  each  Escalator  opening  so  that  no  one  can 
be  trapped  on  the  machine.  A  safety  device  is  provided  so 
that  if  a  shutter  while  closing  touches  a  f)erson  it  auto¬ 
matically  stops  until  the  person  gets  out  of  the  way. 
Kresge’s  is  re-locating  six  escalators  and  adding  eight  new 
ones. 

Boston’s  Institute  of  Modern  Art  is  presenting  a  series 
of  six  lectures  for  retail  personnel  on  the  subject  of  visual 
presentation  of  merchandise.  .Special  emphasis  is  laid  on 
store  planning  and  store  and  window  display.  The  Boston 
Retail  Trade  Board,  Jordan  Marsh,  Gilchrist’s,  T.  D. 
Whitney  Co.,  Paine  Furniture  Co.,  R.  H.  White  Co.,  R.  H. 
Stearns  Co.,  Bonw'it  Teller,  and  others  are  cooperating. 
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The  Silver  Spring,  Md.  branch  of  the  Hecht  Co.  will  open  for 
business  on  November  1.  It  will  be  a  complete  department 
store.  Cost  of  the  gleaming  white  structure:  $2,f00,000  and 
several  years  of  research  and  planning. 

Course  lecturers  include  Georgy  Kepes,  of  M.  1.  1.,  .Morris 
Ketcham,  Jr..  New’  York  store  .architect,  and  Will  Burtin, 
art  editor  of  Fortune. 

Fhe  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  has  on  exhibition  a 
collection  of  photographs  of  all  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States  from  Grant  through  Truman  and  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  portraits  of  the  presidents  from  Washington 
through  Grant.  Following  the  exhibition  Pogue’s  will  make 
the  collection  available  for  educational  displays  in  scliooK 
and  civic  organizations.  1 

People 

Edward  .M.  Harrow  has  joined  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelpliia, 
as  assistant  to  Harold  W.  Brightman,  store  president  and 
Max  Robb,  general  merchandise  manager.  In  his  new  post  h 
Mr.  Harrow  will  work  closely  with  Lit’s  two  top  executives 
on  special  merchandise  and  promotional  assignments.  He 
leaves  .Amos  Parrish  &:  Co.  where  he  was  merchandise  coun¬ 
sellor  to  a  large  group  of  department  stores  in  the  East, 
mid-W'est  and  Canada. 

George  J.  Holcomb  has  taken  charge  of  all  store  opera¬ 
tions  in  his  new  post  as  general  manager  at  Rhodes  Hepart- 
ment  .Store,  .Seattle,  succeeding  J.  W.  Townsend  who  has 
retired.  Philip  C.  Meyer  is  treasurer  in  the  new  setup.  Prior 
to  his  appointment  at  Rhodes  Mr.  Holcomb  had  been  a 
merchandise  manager  and  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
at  Win.  Taylor  8c  Son,  Cleveland. 

Edw'ard  C.  Yourell,  president  of  the  Haniels  Fisher  Stores, 
is  the  new  president  of  the  Henver  Retail  Merchants’  .Asso¬ 
ciation  succeeding  C.  F.  Beaglehole,  president  of  the  Joslyn 
Hry  Goods  Co. 

Richard  V.  Slaker,  24-year  veteran  of  State  Street  promo¬ 
tional  activities  has  left  his  post  as  sales  promotion  director 
of  Chicago’s  New  Boston  Store  to  become  advertising  mana-  i: 
ger  of  the  Atlanta,  Georgia  retail  division  of  Sears  Roebuck.  ^ 
Lewis  Solomon  succeeds  Mr.  Slaker  at  the  New  Boston  Store  j, 
and  in  State  Street  Council  activities. 

John  H.  O’Toole  is  the  new  president  at  Halliburton’s,  j 
Oklahoma  City,  now  a  unit  of  Federated  Stores.  I 

Elizabeth  C.  Quinlan,  a  founder  of  the  53-year  old  Y'oiing-  I 
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Only  Goodall  Offers  ALL  These  SUPEMORITIES 
Phis  An  EXTRA  BONUS  of  NEW  EYE  APPEAU 


22%  COOLER 


Hold  it  to  the  light.  Ten  million  open  windows  per  suit  moke 
this  porous  fabric  22%  cooler  by  actual  scientiRc  test. 


^1  Hen^f 


V 


New  Air-tones  in  solid 
shades  and  stripes. 

New  corded  stripes. 

New  soft  overtones. 

Softer  and  smoother  to  the 
touch  than  ever  before. 


CASHMERE-LIKE  FEEL 


Feel  its  wonderful  coshmere-like  softness. 
Note  its  handsome  colors. 


New  pin  and  beaded  stripes  on 
distinctive  grounds. 

New  colorful  shades  so  typical  of 
Sunfrost. 


WRINKLE-RESISTANT 


Tie  knot  in  sleeve.  Untie.  Wrinkles  disappear 
like  magic. 


New  if 


New,  handsome  tick  stripes. 
New  club  checks. 

New  Resortweove  Sports 
Coots. 


FEATHER-LIGHT  AND  SO  SOFT 


lift  it  with  your  little  finger.  Feel  its 
amazing  lightness  and  luxurious  soft- 


Cool,  solid  colors. 

New,  rich  looking  shadow 
effects. 


Goodall  Company 


Cincinnati  %  Ohio 


QooJaH  Taifored of  ^brics 


stores 


I 


George  J.  Holcomb 
Neu'  G.  M.  at  Rhodes,  Seattle 


Richard  V.  Slaker 
Goes  to  Sears  Roebuck,  Atlanta 


Edward  M.  Darrow 
Joins  Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia 


ill  handling  and  the  lime  at  which  the  mishandling  oc¬ 
curred.  It  is  a  small,  shoe-box  size,  seven-pound,  battery- 
powered  recorder  which  can  be  packaged  separately  or 
with  the  merchandise.  Its  innards  are  a  cltxk-projH'lled 
tape  on  which  is  written  the  running  story  of  the  package 
handling  frcmi  the  moment  the  recorder  is  inserted.  Drops 
up  to  feet  are  registered,  together  with  the  direction 
of  the  impact.  .Surveys  involving  use  of  this  machine  em¬ 
ploy  as  many  as  20  of  them  at  one  time,  under  the  super 
\ision  of  a  traffic  engineer.  Inter-departmental  handling, 
deliverv  and  packaging  all  come  under  surveillance  in  the 
sursey.  While  consistent  abuses  in  handling  are  often 
detected  the  recommendations  that  result  from  the  meter- 
survey  also  dwell  on  the  injudicious  use  of  packing  mate¬ 
rials  or  p<x>rly  planned  loading  or  unloading  facilities. 
Eiiijrloyees  in  stores  where  the  meter  has  been  employed 
are  said  to  welcome  its  use  since  they  look  for  it  to  clear 
them  of  unwarranted  blame  for  damaged  shipments.  In 
addition  to  its  use  in  planned  surveys  by  the  Sales  .Analysis 
C^iorpioration  the  recorder  is  available  to  stores  for  additional 
spot  checks  of  their  package  handling  system. 


Quinlan  Co.  of  Minneajxrlis,  died  in  that  city  last  month. 

Her  death  closed  a  career  of  pioneering  in  the  ready-to-wear 
field  which  had  brought  her  recognition  as  one  of  the 
country’s  leading  business  women. 

Win.  H.  Block  Co.  of  Indianapolis  I'.as  announced  the 
appointment  of  Walter  L.  .Smith  as  advertising  manager. 

.Mr.  Smith  was  advertising  manager  at  Crowley-.Milner  of 
Detroit  before  the  W’ar,  and  since  then  has  been  with 
Block’s  and  with  Raleigh's  of  Washington,  1).  C. 

Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  has  elected  Bert  Fishel,  general 
merchandise  manager,  a  vice-president,  and  Fred  Morgan, 
treasurer,  a  director  of  the  company. 

David  L.  Rike,  general  manager  of  Rike-Kumlei,  Dayton 
luas  been  elected  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Coiiiu  il  of 
Retail  Merchants. 

G.  S.  MacDougall  has  been  appointed  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  at  C.  C.  Nash  &  Co.,  Pasadena,  succeeding  .Arthur 
Evans.  Mr.  MacDougall  was  formerly  with  MacDougall  & 

.Southwick,  Seattle. 

Reuben  Ryding  is  the  new  publicity  director  at  J.  L. 

Hudson’s,  Detroit,  replacing  Ralph  L.  Yonker.  -Colin 

Campbell  moves  to  Mr.  Ryding’s  position  as  ad\ertising  s«^ic«s,  Products,  Promotions 
manager. 

Norman  Gifford  has  been  appiointed  general  manager  at 
Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Co.,  Chicago,  succeeding  J.  Charles 
Liebman. 

Robert  E.  Sass,  formerly  assistant  treasurer  at  the  Stewart 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Louisville,  is  now  controller  at  I.oveman, 

Joseph  8c  Loeb,  Birmingham. 

J.  V.  McComas  has  been  appointed  general  merchandise 
manager  at  Lamson  Bros.,  Toledo. 

Donald  Munroe  has  joined  Franklin  Simon,  New-  York, 
as  vice  president  after  resigning  his  position  as  director 
and  general  manager  at  Oppenheim  Collins’  Brooklyn 
branch. 

Robert  L.  Todd  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  Julian 
M.  Sammet,  vice  president  in  charge  of  operations  of 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Cincinnati  after  resigning  as 
divisional  merchandise  manager  at  Mandel  Brothers. 

Do  Not  Drop 

The  latest  method  for  detecting  the  causes  of  breakage 
in  traffic  and  delivery  involves  the  use  of  an  impact  recorder 
for  measuring  shock,  jar  or  impact.  This  recording  instru¬ 
ment  determines  definitelv  the  amount  of  abuse  received 


.A  new  germicidal  lamp  unit  that  will  destroy  airbonit 
Ijacteria  in  as  little  as  eight  seconds  has  been  announced  by 
the  Duro  Test  Corp.  of  North  Bergen,  N.  J.  The  unit  will 
be  made  in  two  types.  One  will  kill  airborne  bacteria 
through  indirect  radiation,  purifying  the  air  in  public 
gathering  places— elevators,  restaurants  and  auditoriums  are 
examples  of  interest  to  retailers.  The  second  type  of  unit 
will  destroy  molds  and  fungus,  through  direct  radiation,  on 
surfaces  and  in  liquids. 

The  Feather  8:  Down  Industry  has  put  into  operation  ib 
own  pillow  policing  plan  to  uncover  mislabeling  practices 
now  existing  and  to  take  action  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 
Pillows  will  be  selected  at  random  from  stock  in  stores  in 
all  States  and  sent  to  the  Pillow  and  Feather  Division  of  the 
National  .Association  of  Bedding  Manufacturers  for  testing. 

Experts  on  feathers  and  downs  will  analyze  the  fillii^ 
and  in  cases  where  the  test  indicates  intentional  mis 
labeling,  samples  will  lx;  submitted  to  a  committee  ol 
manufacturers  for  a  final  judgment  before  the  offending 
manufacturer  is  notified  of  the  findings.  Retailers  are  asked 
to  cooperate  in  uncovering  mislabeling  practices  by  sending 
questionable  prcxiucts  to  the  NABM  for  analysis.  The  test 
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Coast  to  coast,  more  women  buy  Simp! 
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Making  the  timid  customer  feel  at  ease  is  one  of  the  problems 
treated  in  the  National  Cash  Register  Company's  new  sound  slide 
film,  “Challenge  Across  the  Counter.”  This  scene  is  from  the 
film,  which  is  available  without  charge  for  department  store  use. 

ing  is  done  without  charge  and  a  copy  of  the  report  on  the 
analysis  is  furnished  the  retailer. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  announces  plans  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  new  electric  stairway,  27  inches  wide,  simplified 
and  standardized  to  low’er  prices  by  30  per  cent.  The  new 
stairway  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  stores.  Production  will  begin  in  1948. 

The  Tenth  Annual  National  Sew  and  .Save  W'^eek  will 
be  observed  next  year  from  February  21  to  February  28. 
The  usual  window  display  contest  will  be  a  feature,  and 
the  National  Needlecraft  Bureau  is  preparing  a  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  store  helps  in  the  way  of  display  material  and 
advertising  mats. 

New'  .Alexander  Smith  showrooms,  in  Los  .Angeles  and 
Boston,  are  now  being  completed  from  plans  created  by 
Robert  Heller  Associates.  Inc.,  industrial  designers  in  charge 
of  the  Smith-Masland  modernization  program.  Various 
unique  features  of  the  show’rooms— specially  designed  sam¬ 
ple  cabinets,  rug  racks,  carpet  rolls,  display  devices— have 
been  adopted  after  thorough  testing  in  the  company’s  model 
store  in  New  York,  w'hich  serves  as  an  experimental  labora¬ 
tory  for  the  production  of  new  display  and  merchandising 
ideas. 

The  National  Research  Bureau  is  offering  a  new  economic 
research  service  to  department  stores  through  its  Retail 
Clinic.  Regional  data  as  w'ell  as  national  economic  data 
will  be  furnished  through  weekly,  monthly  and  periodical 
releases.  Dietrich  L.  Leonhard,  formerly  of  Sears  Roebuck, 
is  the  research  director  of  the  Clinic. 

“The  .Air  Conditioning  of  Department  Stores’’  by  T.  W. 
Reynolds,  chief  of  the  air  conditioning  division  of  .Abbott, 
Merkt  &  Co.  is  available  to  retailers  in  booklet  form. 

New  York  University’s  “Plastics  for  Retailers’’  course  is 
being  given  during  the  Fall  semester,  repeating  the  program 
conducted  for  the  first  time  last  year.  Guest  lectures  will 
again  be  given  by  experts  from  both  the  plastics  industry 
and  from  retailing. 

The  sixth  annual  presentation  of  “Fashions  of  the 
Times,’’  presented  by  the  New  York  Times,  w'ill  take  place 
October  28  to  31.  Proceeds  are  being  turned  over  to  the 


scholarship  fund  of  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Design. 

Bigelow-Sanford  is  putting  a  high-power  promotion  be¬ 
hind  its  new  Glamorug,  “the  product  that  will  fill  the  gap 
between  hard  surfaced  floor  covering  and  the  lowest  priced 
woven  lines.’’  .A  customer  package  has  now'  been  an¬ 
nounced,  consisting  of  one  9  x  12  and  two  27  x  54’s  at  a 
group  price  of  $29.95. 

National  .American  Knit  Glove  Week,  November  17-22. 
will  be  built  on  highly  detailed  plans,  which  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  unveiled  at  a  luncheon  meeting  on  October  15. 
Filene’s,  winner  of  last  year’s  glove  week  competition,  were 
on  the  program  to  show  their  complete  campaign  and 
results. 

The  .Armour  Research  Foundation,  Chicago,  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  series  of  operational  tests  on  the  Simmons  Elec¬ 
tronic  Blanket  w'hich  have  resulted  in  several  important 
improvements  on  the  product  and  in  the  development  of 
new  testing  equipment  for  the  manufacturer’s  use.  Tests 
concentrated  on  humidity  findings,  high  voltage  qualities 
and  an  investigation  of  the  life  expectancy  of  the  blanket. 

Bendix  is  producing  a  standard  automatic  ironer  which 
approximates  the  deluxe  model  in  comfortable  and  sim¬ 
plified  operation  while  putting  the  emphasis  on  minimum 
cost. 

.\  new'  flooring  tile,  w'hich  lays  claim  to  the  title  of 
“most  durable’’,  is  being  marketed  by  the  American  .Abra¬ 
sive  Metals  Co.  It  is  said  to  have  non-cracking  qualities  ^ 
superior  to  the  ashphalt  and  ceramic  products  now  on  the 
market.  In  one  of  the  tests  run  by  U.  S.  Testing  on  the 
new'  product  it  was  found  that  it  would  not  crack  under 
the  impact  of  a  2  pound  ball  dropped  from  a  height  of 
8  feet. 

Bambi  Linn,  star  of  the  “.Alice  in  Wonderland’’  pro  | 
duction  now  on  tour  is  scheduled  to  make  personal  appear¬ 
ances  in  leading  department  stores  plugging  the  “.Alice" 
Fea-Time  dishes  manufactured  by  the  Plastic  Art  Corp. 
On  her  stops  Miss  Linn  will  appear  in  character  to  auto 
graph  each  set  of  dishes  sold  while  she  is  in  attendana 

The  Spring  California  Gift  and  Art  show  is  scheduled 
for  Los  .Angeles,  January  25  through  30. 

Sylvania  is  selling  a  portable  fluorescent  w'all  lamp  for 
hcmie  use  to  provide  auxiliary  lighting  for  the  kitchen  sink, 
pantry  cabinets,  sew'ing  rooms  and  alcoves,  or  to  be  used  in 
the  Iredroom  as  a  night  light.  Two  2-watt  lamps  are  shielded  I 
by  frosted  ribbed  glass  in  an  enameled  case  giving  approxi-  ; 
mately  the  same  amount  of  light  as  a  100-watt  incandescent 
l)ulb.  [ 

“Plexiglas  for  Merchandising  .Aids”  is  the  Rohm  &  Haa‘1 
booklet  describing  the  uses  of  this  plastic  in  displays,  sho*  | 
cases  and  packaging.  Copies  are  available  at  the  firm’if' 
Philadelphia  offices.  ^ 

Coated  upholstery  fabrics  is  the  subject  of  an  illustrated 
till  Pont  booklet  being  distributed  by  the  company’s  fabric  i 
division.  jj 

.A  new  glamour  instrument  to  add  to  the  'tlutter  of  handR 
(Continued  on  page  92)  '  f 
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The  House  of 


BEAUTIFUL  DESIGN,  FINE  QUALITY 
REPRODUCTION,  FUNCTIONAL, 
PRACTICAL  UTILITY. . .  AT  REASON- 
ABLE  PRICE  .  .  .  ARE  THE  KEYNOTE 
OF  WLS  PROPS,  USED  BY  FINE 
STORES  FOR  SMART  FASHION 
DISPLAYS. 

W.  L  STENSGAARD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

389  N.  JUSTINE  ST.  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 

AiiMrico't  OrganiivNon  In  MnrcHofidHin9  fmf  Mntinw 


FREE! 

GIANT  SIZE  CATALOG 
ILLUSTRATING 
2)0  DESIGNS  AND 
PROPS.  100  HOW  TO 
USE  SUGGESTIONS. 
SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY 
TODAY. 


ROSENBAUM  CO. 
OF  PITTSBURGH, 
MR.  F.  E.  SCHMID. 
Display  Direcvar,  use 
"SpriiiK  in  Paris” 
Comura  designs  and 
Plastic  Parasol  filled 
with  flowers  to  feature 
Weiner  originals. 


BAYNHAMS  SHOE 
CO..  DAYTON. 
OHIO.  MR.  J.  R. 
FORBES,  Display 
Manager,  centers 
Collie  Comura  in 
sculptured  Grillwork 
Frame,  for  dramatic 
shoe  w'indow. 


GEUTING  S.  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA.  PA.,  MR. 
CRAIG  EMBREE. 
Display  Manager, 
uses  Medallion 
Screen  in  series  of 
Easter  Parade  win¬ 
dows. 


bags  is  the  Perfuinizer,  a  leak-proof  cylinder  resembling  a 
lip  stick  holder  operated  by  pressure  on  a  plunger  storage 
compartment  atop  the  cylinder. 

The  December  release  of  Sam  Cioldwyii's  Christmas  film 
"The  Bishop’s  Wife"  will  sound  the  gun  for  a  thousand- 
store  dol!  promotion  featuring  "The  .\ngel  Doll"  whose 
original  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  film  story.  Theatre 
exhibitors  will  be  urged  to  cooperate  with  stores  on  pro¬ 
motional  publicity  and  advertising. 

Efficient  elevator  service  is  the  subject  of  the  W^esting- 
house  booklet  now  in  the  mails.  The  automatic  push¬ 
button  system  is  diagrammed  by  way  of  illustrating  how 


st'conds,  nor  after-glow  after  40  seconds. 

On  the  Fall  promotional  front  Simplicity  unveiled  ih 
latest  teen  fashions  before  1,200  sewing  teachers  in  New 
York  last  month.  The  new'  wardrobe  will  be  presented  to 
sewing  students  in  the  nation’s  schools  during  the  first 
semester.  Sectional  previews  of  both  the  wardrobe  and  film 
are  now  being  shown  to  teachers  on  a  coast  to  coast  basis. 

G-E’s  new  sunlamp  is  a  space-saver  designed  to  fold  awa\  : 
under  the  bed  when  not  in  use.  The  lamp  is  attached  to  j 
the  bed  rail  and  by  finger-tip  action  is  swung  up  and  over  ; 
the  bed  when  vitamin  D  is  desired.  A  built-in  automatir  | 
timer  douses  the  lamp  when  the  desired  exposure  time  has  !; 


A  folding  sunlamp  by  General  Electric  tucks  away  under  the  bed  when  not  in  use. 
It  has  a  built-in  automatic  timer  which  turns  off  the  lamp  when  the  desired  exposure 
time  is  completed.  The  lamp  is  attached  to  the  bed  rail. 


Transparent  Celanese  film  over  luggage 
fabric  in  a  new  line  by  Whyte,  light¬ 
weight,  durable,  and  scuff. resistant. 


excessive  waiting  time  may  be  eleminiated  and  uniform 
service  provided  for  all  floors. 

Educational  toys  from  the  Bradley  Co.  double  as  basic 
trainers  in  mechanics,  for  the  children.  One  is  a  small  wood 
work  bench  fitted  with  four  standard  bolts,  two  planted 
head  up,  one  w'ith  the  nut  end  showing,  the  other  slotted. 
A  w'rench  .to  fit  all  the  bolts,  completes  the  set.  With  this 
toy  any  child  should  soon  be  qualified  to  do  the  ring  jobs 
on  the  family  car. 

Luggage  of  Celanese  laminate  is  making  its  debut  in 
the  retail  market.  I'his  plastic  product  is  molded  by  the 
sandwich  process  combining  plastic  film  and  rayon  under 
heat  and  pressure.  Its  outstanding  characteristics  are  its 
light  weight,  durability  and  scuff  resistance  plus  the  fact 
that  a  Simoniz  job  adds  lustre  and  beauty  to  its  finish. 

The  fall  line  of  Premier  vacuum  cleaners  will  offer  house- 
w'ives  no-stooping  advantages  resulting  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  "Rug-Meter”,  a  device  which  automatically 
adjusts  the  distance  between  cleaner  and  floor  maintaining 
a  firm  seal  and  providing  peak  cleaning  efficiency. 

DuPont  has  released  details  of  fire  tests  w'hich  have  been 


elapsed.  i 

New  Film  Releases 

“Challenge  .\cross  the  Counter”  National  Cash’s  latest  F 
sales  training  film  is  a  sound-slide  production  designed  to 
assist  stores  in  schooling  their  employees  on  customer  set 
vice  and  on  the  procedures  in  completing  transactions. 
Running  time  is  2b  minutes. 

A.  M.  C.  has  released  for  general  distribution  its  latest 
supervisory  development  film,  “It’s  Up  To  V’ou,”  a  black 
and  white  sound  production  with  22-minute  running  time. 
The  release  marks  a  departure  from  the  corporation  polics 
of  restricting  showing  of  its  training  films  to  affiliated  stores. 

Seven  sound  slide-films  dealing  with  cash  register  opera 
tion  are  now  available  through  National  Cash.  None  ol 
the  units  runs  longer  than  10  minutes. 

United  World  Films  has  available  for  employers  a  weekh 
film  service  for  lunch  hour  and  rest  period  showing.  Hall 
hour  programs  have  been  prepared  on  Ifimm  film  of  selected 
short  sidjjects  including  sports,  cartoons,  travelogues,  news¬ 
reels  and  musicals.  The  service  is  priced  at  $5  for  a  weekh  j 


run  on  its  fire-resistant  plastic-coated  upholstery  fabric, 
“Fabrilite".  Company  officials  hope  that  the  tests  will  be 
a  factor  in  promoting  standardization  of  requirements  for 
upholstery  to  be  used  in  places  of  public  assembly  in  the 
U.  S.  Samples  of  the  fabric  are  exposed  to  a  bi/^  inch 
flame  for  10  seconds  under  temperature  several  times  higher 
than  that  necessary  to  ignite  cotton,  w(K)tl  or  paper.  To 
pass  the  test  the  sample  must  show  no  after-flame  after  two 


issue  on  any  specified  day.  No  special  et|uipment  is  re-  l 
quired  for  showing.  | 

Simplicity  Pattern  has  its  latest  educational  film  out  ol  | 
the  cutting  rcx>m  and  scheduled  for  showing  to  teen-age  | 
clothing  students  on  a  national  scope.  "Pattern  for  Smart  * 
ness"  is  a  technicolor  sound  production  with  a  plot  built  j 
around  home  sewing  for  the  bobby-soxers,  and  how  it  affens  | 
high  school  romances.  '  I 
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WE  BELIEVE  THERE  IS 


NO  GREATER  RLANKET  VALUE 


PEPPERELL 


Eye  Appeal  ...  Sound  Value  .  .  .Volume  Selling 


A  completely  new  and  remarkable  construction— 
50%  virgin  wool,  50%  Avisco  rayon  staple,  with  a 
6"  acetate  satin  binding. 

Castomers  will  PRAISE 

.  .  .  the  amazing  nap,  the  quality  loft  of  GLOLON 
blankets.  They  simply  won’t  crush  down.  Thermal 
tests  prove  conclusively  that  GLOLONS  retain  heat 
as  well  as  blankets  up  to  double  their  selling  price. 


They  wash  easily;  they  always  keep  their  beauty  and 
loft. 

YOU  will  ACCLAIM- 

.  .  .  the  6  new  colors,  plus  pure  white,  chosen  for 
salability  and  appeal.  See  how  satisfactorily 
GLOLON  blankets  look  and  feel  like  expensive  all- 
wool  blankets.  GLOLON  attracts  sales  by  the  magic 
of  quality  apjjeal  at  a  popular  price. 


PEPPERELL  BLANKETS 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK.  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS 


Customer  and  Dealer  alike 


weili  admire  the  attraetire 


Designed  for  smartness,  eye  appeal,  and 


convenience,  that  make  for  outstanding 


Special  transparent  plastic  window  cuts 


down  handling,  prevents  sales  errors. 


saves  time  in  selection. 


A  Real  Bargain 


and  Volume  Value 


for  Upstairs 


Selling 


Retails  at 


9T95 


STORES 


Writing  Copy  for  the  Ear  {Continued  from  page  34) 


decorating  possibilities  or  because  she 
hears  all  the  sizes,  colors  and  prices 
of  every  rug  in  stock.  She  may  want 
one  because  she  can’t  afford  an  ex¬ 
pensive  rug,  or  because  she  has  a 
house  or  room  in  which  it  wouldn’t 
be  practical  to  put  an  exjjensive  rug. 

So  first,  establish  the  need  and  then 
telescope  the  most  important  facts'in- 
to  selling  ideas  u'ith  listener  self- 
interest: 

“Faded  worn  rugs  have  a  way 
of  making  a  room  look  drab  just 
as  bare  floors  have  a  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  w'hole  room  seem  bare  and 
noisy.  And  yet,  you  don’t  always 
want  to  put  a  lot  of  money  into 
a  rug  for  say,  a  rented  home,  a 
cottage,  a  play  room  or  a  guest 
room.  That’s  w'hy  you’ll  want  to 
see  the  low-priced  Hampshire 
rugs  in  Smith’s  Bargain  Base¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  best  buys  of 
the  season  is  the  9'  x  12'  Hamp¬ 
shire  rug  for  $12.99.  Stop  in  to¬ 
day  and  see  how  well  the  different 
colors  or  neutral  shades  would  go 
with  everything  from  a  living 
room  to  a  bedroom.  .\nd  be  sure 
to  see  the  special  demonstration 
of  how  those  rugs  are  Wearsosized 
so  they’ll  stay  attractive  and  give 
you  plenty  of  extra  wear.  See 
why  these  9'  x  12'  Hampshires 
are  an  extra  good  buy  for  the  low 
price  of  $12.99.  You’ll  find  three 
other  sizes  which  will  fit  smaller 
rooms.  They’ll  all  give  you  extra 
good  rug  value  for  your  money- 
help  you  change  a  drab,  or  bare- 
looking  room  into  one  that’s 
pleasant  to  live  in.  Select  the 
Hampshire  rug  you  want  today 
in  Smith’s  Bargain  Basement— 
you  center  of  savings  in  Smith- 
ville  where  day  in  and  day  out, 
you  find  good  buys  at  low  prices.’’ 

.\nd  one  last  thing  that  I’d  like  to 
mention  is  that  you  should  plan  a 
logical  bid  for  action  by  tying  in  spe¬ 
cific  radio  invitations  or  suggestions 
with  your  item  advertising.  Say  you’re 
advertising  your  cosmetic  department 
and  a  specific  line  of  cosmetics  regu¬ 
larly.  Today,  you’re  advertising  a  new 
perfume  in  that  line.  You  stress  the 


top  reasons  why  a  woman  would  want 
that  jjerfume.  Now  add  the  bid  for 
specific  action: 

“When  you’re  in  the  store  this 
week,  walk  right  up  to  the  Gloria 
counter  where  you  see  the  white 
and  gold  boxes.  Tell  the  Gloria 
representative  you’d  like  to  try 
the  new  ‘Forwarned’  perfume. 
She’ll  put  a  dab  of  ‘Forwarned’ 
on  the  back  of  your  wrist.  You 
can  go  on  about  your  shopping 
and,  from  time  to  time,  take  a 
whiff  of  the  perfume.  See  how 
you  like  it  after  you’ve  worn  it 
a  while.” 

Don’t  use  radio  and  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  results  you  can  get  from 
giving  logical  invitations  or  suggest¬ 
ions  of  benefit  to  the  listener.  Give  a 
vague  reason  for  asking  her  to  call  the 
store  or  do  some  specific  thing  when 
she’s  in  the  store  and  you  may  as  well 
save  your  money.  .Select  a  reason  to 
her  benefit  and  you’ll  get  results. 

.\nd  if  your  invitation  promises  her 
some  service,  be  sure  that  service  is 
carried  out.  Not  only  should  your  in¬ 
store  displays  and  signs  call  attention 
to  your  radio  advertised  merchandise 
and  invitations,  but  your  sales  staff 
should  be  thoroughly  informed  about 
the  advertising,  and  about  the  service 
they  must  offer  to  follow  through  on’ 
the  invitations. 


It  all  adds  up  to  giving  as  much 
planning  and  direction  to  your  radio 
advertising  as  you  give  to  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  other  media.  You  give  your 
other  advertising  some  pretty  careful 
scrutiny  these  days.  You  pre-evaluate 
it  and  sharpen  your  techniques  of 
making  it  do  a  better  job.  Do  the 
same  thing  for  your  radio  copy.  It 
isn’t  enough  to  tell  your  radio  copy- 
vxTiters  to  read  their  copy  out  loud  so 
it  will  be  written  for  the  ear.  Listen 
to  the  copy  being  read  aloud  yourself. 
.\sk  yourself  if  it  characterizes  your 
strong  departments  accurately  enough 
and  often  enough  to  make  radio  list¬ 
eners  think  first  of  those  departments 
when  they  want  merchandise  of  a 
given  type.  .\sk  yourself  if  the  sales 
story  is  clear  and  concise  enough  to 
create  a  desire  to  see  that  merchan¬ 
dise.  .\sk  yourself  if  the  bid  for  itn 
mediate  action  is  logical  enough  to 
motivate  radio  listeners  to  follow  your 
suggestions  and  invitations.  .\sk  your¬ 
self  if  the  copy  is  truthful,  informa¬ 
tive.  written  conversationally,  and  in 
terms  of  the  listeners’  benefit. 

Plan  and  direct  your  use  of  radio 
advertising  so  that  the  answers  to 
those  questions  will  show  an  increas¬ 
ing  development  of  sound  techniques 
and  you’ll  begin  to  measure  more  re¬ 
sults  from  radio,  not  only  in  terms  of 
sptecific  items  advertised,  but  in  terms 
of  increased  departmental  sales. 


Smaller  Stores  Clinic  (Continued  from  page  30) 


Panel  Discussion.  Lew  Hahn,  Moder¬ 
ator;  Daniel  Van  Dylc,  President,  D. 
M.  Read  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.; 
Alfred  Auerbach,  Alfred  Auerbach 
&  Associates,  New  York;  J.  T. 
Lewis  Dickinson,  Jr.,  President,  T. 
T.  Dickinson  &  Bro.,  Buena  Vista, 
Va.;  Bennet  A.  Meyers,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Meyers-Arnold,  Greenville, 
S.  C.;  and  Milton  Stern,  National 
Merchandising  Corp. 

Mr.  Van  Dyk  said  that  no  matter 
how  strong  the  pressure  may  be  to 
make  buying  commitments  far  in  ad¬ 


vance,  stores  have  no  right  to  buy  be¬ 
yond  current  supply  needs.  .4s  to 
retroactive  price  increases  of  the  type 
that  recently  sw’ept  the  dress  field,  he 
warned  retailers  that  if  the  practice 
spreads  any  further  it  will  be  their 
own  fault.  “.Some  things,”  he  ob- 
.served,  “are  more  im|x>rtant  than  do¬ 
ing  business,  and  one  of  them  is  pre¬ 
serving  the  sanctity  of  contracts.”  In 
making  their  buying  plans,  he  advised 
stores  to  plan  purchases  by  dollars, 
not  by  units,  remembering  that  as 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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tuljom  it  map  concent 


13f)erea« 


I,  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  million 
identification  labels  will  be  used  during  this  year  to  help  sell 
merchandise  made  of  Durene  mercerized  cotton  yarn:  and 


l©f)crea«,  more  and  more  retailers  are  featuring  “Durene” 
more  and  more  in  their  own  advertising  (retail  advertising  of 
“Durene”  has  increased  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  percent 
during  1947  over  the  same  period  1946) ; 


therefore,  ask  yourself  this  question — “Am  I  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  selling  power  of  the  trade-mark‘Durene’?” 


Wins 


The  trade-mark  “Durene”  is  licensed  for  use  only, on  merchandise  of  good  quality 
and  workmanship  which  can  meet  performance  tests  of  a  qualified  testing  laboratory. 


DURENE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  js©  FIFTH  AVENUE 


AUftFOYLE  MANUPACTUftINC  COMPANY 
AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 


CljyiENCE  L.  MEYERS  A  COMPANY 
SELLERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
SOUTHERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 


SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
STANOARO<OOSA-THATCHER  COMPANY 
THE  AMERICAN  THREAD  COMPANY 


prices*  go  up  unit  sales  go  down. 

Mr.  Stern  disagreed  with  the  advice 
to  reduce  units  of  purchase  as  prices 
go  up.  The  units,  he  said,  represent 
customer  requirements,  and  retailers 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole 
economy  is  operating  at  a  new  price 
level. 

As  of  mid-September,  no  retailer  in 
the  smaller  stores  group  was  willing 
to  ascribe  August  declines  in  ready-to- 
wear  sales  to  customer  resistance  to 
new  fashions.  Bennet  Meyers’  dry 
summing-up  of  customer  attitude  was 
that  the  customer  has  simply  returned 
to  making  her  own  rules,  and  there 
has  l)een  no  great  feeling  of  urgency 
to  buy  since  stores  are  assumed  to  be 
well-stocked.  He  said  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  high  cost  of  food  and  services 
would  contract  apparel  buying,  but 
added  that  a  good  portion  of  the  late- 
summer  decline  could  be  traced  to  the 


Dollar-Savers  for 


operate  on  the  old  system,  with  each 
operation  kept  separately  and  double¬ 
handling  necessary  each  month.  Yet 
I  am  certain  that  if  we  had  not  in¬ 
sisted  on  some  pretty  effective  econo¬ 
my  measures,  our  department  would 
have  gone  along  with  the  old  system 
almost  indefinitely,  p>erhaps  adding 
more  f>eople  to  handle  the  additional 
work  rather  than  thinking  up  means 
of  short  catting  it. 

We  have  been  able  to  make  con¬ 
siderable  savings  in  expense  in  another 
store  division— our  general  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department.  The  first  major  sav¬ 
ing  was  effected  by  simplifying  a  very 
complicated  system  of  monthly  finan¬ 
cial  and  operating  reports.  We  have 
ten  major  departments  in  our  store, 
each  one  headed  by  a  buyer,  and  origi¬ 
nally  our  buyer’s  bonus  system  was 
tied  into  the  net  profit  of  each  de¬ 
partment,  which  required  our  keeping 
a  complete  set  of  op>erating  records  for 
each  department.  We  were  in  the 
habit  of  preparing,  in  our  bookkeep¬ 
ing  office,  a  complete  profit  and  loss 
statement  for  every  one  of  the  ten 
departments  each  month.  A  few  years 


fact  that  deliveries  were  delayed  and 
stocks  incomplete.  No  matter  how 
hard  you  analyzed  the  situation,  he 
said,  the  answer  continued  elusive: 
“Manufacturers  complain  about  the 
smallness  of  our  orders;  retailers  com¬ 
plain  they  don’t  get  what  they  order. 
The  situation  will  get  worse  if  storeN 
don’t  stiffen  up.” 

Mr.  Van  Dyk  added:  “Retailers 
have  to  change  market  conditions; 
they  can’t  change  the  customers. 
Someone  has  to  break  the  chain  of 
pressure  from  fabric  source  to  manu¬ 
facturer  to  retailer.  Retailers  could 
correct  the  situation  in  two  w'eeks  if 
they  would  only  do  it.” 

In  a  brief  shift  away  from  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  apparel  merchandising,  the 
question  was  raised:  “How  complete 
should  a  homefurnishings  assortment 
be  in  a  smaller  store?”  Mr.  Auerback 
said  that  the  smaller  store  can  get  in 


on  the  housing  boom  which  must 
come  eventually  if  it  can  only  lick  the 
problem  of  space,  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  homefurnishings  expan¬ 
sion.  He  suggested  that  the  smaller 
store  should  carry  a  minimum  stock 
of  upholstered  and  occasional  furni-  I 
ture,  leaving  case  goods  out  at  the  j 
start;  should  make  no  attempt  to  carry  ! 
complete  assortments  in  any  homefur-  | 
nishings  line,  but  concentrate  on  ke\ 
active  items  for  each  homefurnishings 
department.  He  cited  instances  of 
highly  successfid  operations  on  a 
sample  basis. 

Some  disagreement  was  expressed 
with  Mr.  Auerbach’s  theory.  R.  U. 
Brett,  president  of  Timothy  Smith  & 
Co.,  Boston,  expressed  the  conviction 
that  “hot”  items  won’t  carry  an  opera¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  store  should  either 
gamble  on  a  complete  department  or 
leave  it  out  entirely. 


Smaller  Stores  (Continued  from  page  22) 


ago  we  changed  the  Ixmus  system  so 
that  today  it  is  determined  not  by  net 
profit,  but  only  by  volume  and  gross 
margin.  But  it  never  occurred  to  any¬ 
one  to  change  the  system  of  bookkeepr¬ 
ing,  until  finally  in  the  course  of  our 
recent  exprense  analysis,  it  came  to 
light  that  one  girl  in  our  office  was 
sprending  practically  her  entire  time 
preparing  and  typing  these  monthly 
statements.  Furthermore,  practically 
all  of  the  information  on  the  state¬ 
ments  was  being  duplicated  in  one 
form  or  another  elsewhere  in  our 
office.  On  top  of  this,  management 
itself  was  making  practically  no  use 
of  the  statements  except  for  the  mer¬ 
chandising  data.  The  amount  of  de¬ 
tail  work  being  done  by  our  office 
staff  to  distribute  all  of  the  hundreds 
of  expense  items  over  ten  departments 
was  staggering.  We  eliminated  all  of 
the  departmental  statements,  making 
up  one  total  store  statement  and  show¬ 
ing  on  a  separate  schedule  the  few 
items  which  management  needed  by 
departments,  such  as  selling  cost,  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  and  gross  margin. 
This  immediately  cut  our  office  staff 
by  one  full-time  p>erson.  In  addition, 


the  elimination  of  the  detail  work  re  J 
quired  to  distribute  all  exp>ense  items; 
by  departments  enabled  the  rest  off 
our  office  staff  to  spieed  up  their  workt 
a  great  deal  and  our  entire  office  op! 
eration  gained  in  efficiency.  j 

Another  clear  saving  in  the  same 
office  was  the  changing  of  our  payroll 
from  a  cash  to  a  check  system.  We 
have  used  bookkeeping  machines  in 
our  office  for  quite  a  few  years  to 
handle  accounts  payable  and  receiv¬ 
able,  and  about  two  years  ago  we  put 
the  listing  of  our  payroll  on  a  machine 
basis.  At  that  time  the  salesman  for 
the  machine  company  told  us  that  this 
particular  machine  would  not  handle 
a  payroll  check,  although  he  was  most 
willing  to  sell  us  a  new  machine  which 
would  do  the  job.  At  the  time  w 
decided  to  continue  to  pay  cash  rather 
than  buy  another  machine.  Recenth 
w'e  reopened  the  question,  and  bv  i 
means  of  some  trial  and  error  experi 
menting  with  the  machine,  we  found 
that  it  did  work.  Actually  our  payroll 
check  is  not  a  beautiful  job,  beii^ 
slightly  smaller  than  standard  size,  but 
again— it  works.  It  saves  our  payroll 
(Continued  on  page  98)  ! 
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with  the 


ELLIOTT  FISHER  ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 


Look  to  this  versatile  machine 
to  deliver  your  accounting  and 
record-writing  production  with 
accuracy  and  dispatch. 

On  the  Flat  Writing  Surface, 
related  forms,  large  and  small, 
are  quickly  clamped  in  place. 
No  rolling,  wrinkling,  or  curl¬ 
ing .. .  always  perfect  registra¬ 
tion  ...  to  save  you  time  and 
effort  ...  to  give  you  neater 
work. 

Lightning-fast  electric  action 
gives  positive  impressions  un¬ 
der  gentlest,  finger-tip  touch. 


Payroll  and  Tax  Accounting, 
Cost  and  Stock  Records,  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  and  Payable, 
General  and  Appropriation 
Ledgers,  Analyses  and  Inven¬ 
tory  Control.  With  jobs  like 
these,  and  many  others,  it’s 
“Post  Posthaste”  on  the  Elliott 
Fisher  Accounting  Machine. 

Call  your  Underwood  office. 
Put  this  machine  to  work.  Then 
watch  your  accounting  and  rec¬ 
ord-writing  production  hit  a 
new  high  in  speed,  economy 
and  efficiency. 


Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  . . .  Adding  Machines . . .  Typewriters  . . .  Carbon  Paper  . . . 
Ribbons  and  other  Supplies. 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited.  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


Check  these  exclusive 
ELLIOTT  FISHER  features 

•  FIAT  WRITING  SURFACE  ...  for 
quick  alignment,  insertion  and  re¬ 
moval  of  forms. 

•  ROIL  CARBON  PAPER  .  .  .  saves 
handling  of  cartxHi  paper  and  as¬ 
sures  clean,  smudge-free  copies. 

•  ELECTRIC  KEY  ACTION  ...  de¬ 
signed  and  powered  for  speed;  for 
typing  and  computing  simultane¬ 
ously. 

•  ADJUSTABLE  ELECTRIC  STRIKING 
POWER  .  .  .  to  produce  uniformly 
legible  results  whether  only  one  or 
many  copies. 

•  1  TO  30  COLUMN  TOTALS  and  1 
or  MORE  CROSS-BALANCES  as 
amounts  are  typed,  they  may  be 
automatically  added  or  directly 
subtracted  in  individual  Column 
Registers  and  simultaneously  cross- 
computed  in  one  or  more  balances. 


1 
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clerk  from  a  half  to  a  full  day’s  work 
every  week  by  eliminating  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  cash,  and  it  gives  us  the  com¬ 
plete  Social  Security  record  of  each 
individual  and  the  departmental  pay¬ 
roll  record  in  one  clean-cut  machine 
operation.  Finally,  it  eliminates  the 
holdup  hazard  of  cash  payroll.  (I  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  some  states,  notably 
New  York,  it  is  necessary  to  get  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  state  labor  depart¬ 
ment,  to  make  such  a  change,  and 
this  can  be  a  serious  obstacle. 

The  one  pmint  I  should  like  to 
stress,  particularly  to  store  heads  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  digging  too 
deeply  into  the  detail  of  office  op>era- 
tion,  is  this:  If  you  have  an  office  that 
you  think  is  running  at  a  high  rate 
of  exjiense  or  a  low  rate  of  efficiency 
or  both,  plan  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  of  your  time  in  that  office  and 


when  you  do,  sit  right  down  with 
the  girls  doing  the  work  and  watch 
what  they  do  and  how  they  do  it. 
It  might  be  best  to  do  this  while  your 
head  bookkeeper  is  on  vacation. 
W’henever  you  do  it,  I  can  almost  un¬ 
derwrite  that  you  will  find  not  one 
but  many  cases  of  work  being  done 
that  is  either  unnecessary,  duplication 
of  other  work,  or  inefficient  in  its 
method.  When  you  ask  why  certain 
reports  are  being  made  up  that  no¬ 
body  ever  looks  at,  you  will  in  all 
probability  be  told  that  you  asked  for 
them  yourself  three  or  four  years  ago 
and  they  assumed  you  wanted  them 
continued.  Or  you  may  find,  as  we 
did  recently,  that  in  their  efforts  to  do 
a  perfect  job  of  sales  audit,  our  girls 
would  frequently  spend  as  much  as 
half  a  day  checking  back  an  entire 
(lav’s  sales  slips  for  differences  of  a 


|x:nny  or  two  in  control  figures. 

Expense  control  in  smaller  stores! 
Kiday  is  a  drastic  need  and  requires 
drastic  measures.  Tomorrow  it  may 
be  even  more  drastic.  Maybe  the  (Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  will  frown  on  some 
of  the  ideas  put  forth  here— unques¬ 
tionably  they  are  not  according  to 
Hoyle  from  an  accounting  standpoint, 
ljut  the  old  saying  about  not  Iteing 
able  to  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  cer¬ 
tainly  applies  in  your  business.  1| 
you  want  to  save  expense  you  must 
ifive  up  something  to  gain  it— it  may 
Ite  in  control,  it  may  be  in  efficiency- 
or  perhaps  a  little  of  both.  But  if  you 
can  gain  your  objective  and  still  re¬ 
tain  the  basic  control  and  the  under 
lying  efficiency  you  need  to  make  your 
business  successful,  then  your  expense 
control  program  will  have  accom¬ 
plished  its  purpose. 


Public  Relations  Without  Hocus-Pocus  (Continued  from  page  12) 


That  brings  us  back  to  the  insistent 
question  “How?”  The  answer  is  in 
three  parts,  because  public  relations 
divides  logically  into  employee  rela¬ 
tions,  vendor  relations,  customer  rela¬ 
tions.  Please  note  the  order  of  the 
three  divisions.  Too  many  plans  for 
building  gcxxlwill  for  a  store  reverst* 
this  order  and  so  inevitably  fail. 

The  Employee 

Employee  relations  comes  first. 
Your  own  house  must  be  in  order 
before  you  invite  guests:  otherwise  the 
more  guests,  the  more  bad  impressions. 

Now,  whenever  employee  relations 
is  discussed  the  first  thought  is  usually 
that  higher  wages  are  the  main  objec¬ 
tive.  This  is  flatly  not  so.  Practically 
every  store  in  every  city  is  paying  the 
same  wages  for  rank-and-file  jobs,  and 
that  situation  will  continue.  The  ab¬ 
surdity  of  upsetting  that  arrangement 
is  apparent.  .So  the  employee  rela¬ 
tions  consideration  is  not  wages  as 
such.  It  is  much  more  difficult  and 
important  than  that. 

Employee  relations  must  formulate 
plans  for  treating  each  person  as  an 
individual,  and  then  devise  methods 
of  recognizing  gcxxl  work  and  poor 
work.  There  are  many  procedures, 
too  obvious  to  detail  here,  that  can  he 


set  up.  But  the  only  prtKedure  that 
will  produce  results  is  one  based  on 
the  sensible  premise  that  the  executive 
who  demands  performance  should  also 
be  the  one  to  judge  and  criticize  and 
reward.  The  more  such  operations 
originate  in  some  general  or  executive 
office,  the  less  effective  they  become. 
.Sup)ervision  and  control  and  inspira¬ 
tion  from  upstairs  certainly,  but  act¬ 
ual  give-and-take  no. 

.\  main  problem  in  p>ersonnel  for 
store  top  management  these  days  is  to 
improve  the  impression  that  retailing 
offers  less  opportunity  for  a  career 
than  other  business  .  .  .  less  dignity, 
less  stability,  less  advancement,  less  re¬ 
wards  to  average  people.  Whether  the 
public’s  opinion  is  justified  or  not  is 
beside  the  point  .  .  .  the  opinion  is 
strongly  and  widely  held,  as  surveys 
have  shown.  .\nd  it  will  not  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  looking  the  other  way  or  just 
talking  it  over.  Nor  will  it  be  im¬ 
proved  by  preaching  morale.  It  will 
be  chanced  only  by  doing  something 
about  ol>serving  performance,  elimi¬ 
nating  fakers  and  shirkers,  rewarding 
the  intelligent  and  aggressive,  main¬ 
taining  a  reasonable  relationship  in 
compensation  for  jobs  that  are  com¬ 
parable  horizontally  or  vertically. 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  retail 


l>eisonnel  much  has  been  said,  rather 
vaguely,  about  inspiring  employees 
with  dignity  and  usefulness  of  retail 
|K>sitions.  That  would  be  gtKxi  in  its 
way,  if  certain  preliminaries  are  first 
handled  properly.  The  co-worker  who 
is  expectt*d  to  develop  a  more  exalted 
impression  of  his  own  imjwrtann 
must  see  evidence  that  he  is  iK)t  alont 
in  the  thought.  I'ht  cafeteria,  the 
Itxker  rooms,  the  rest  r(X)ms  .  .  .  thr 
employment  interviewer,  the  clerk  at 
the  Paymaster’s  window  . .  .  the  Buyer, 
the  Personnel  Director,  the  General 
Merchandise  Manager  .  .  .  every  con 
tact  must  convince  the  least  salesper 
son  that  he  is  truly  important.  01 
(ourse  one  must  feel  convinced  to  act 
convincingly— and  pserhaps  not  too 
many  top  store  executives  think  mud] 
about  this  subject  one  way  or  th( 
other. 

.\n  Employee  Relations  progiam 
would  aim  to  bridce  the  gap  between 
!!'.anagement  and  emphjyees  by  honesi 
review  of  basic  working  condition* 
('without  resort  to  sedatives)  and  h' 
developing  closer  rnanagement-env 
ployec  contacts. 

If  all  this  seems  a  little  idealistic,  bt 
assured  it  is  being  thought  out  and 
worked  out  in  some  stores  ripht  no*  i 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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#  Why  tolerate  those  end-of-month  billing  more  sales  promotion  opportunities,  faster  au- 
nightmares,  when  you  can  level  your  billing  thorization— all  this,  and  lower  operating  costs! 

operatioo  oyer  the  entire  month?  It  is  easier  ^  Diebold  Systems  for 

than  you  think. 


Without  disrupting  your  present  routine  a 
thoroughly  experienced  Diebold  man  can  study, 
recommend  and  install  the  system  best  suited 
to  your  needs.  The  actual  changeover  can  be 
made  at  any  time  you  choose.' 

If  the  elimination  of  the  billing  peak  were  the 
only  advantage  you’d  gain,  the  change  would 
be  well  worth  while.  You  gain,  however,  many 
other  advantages— in  better  customer  relations. 


Canton  2,  Ohio 


MICROFILM  •  ROTARY,  VERTICAL  AND  VISIBLE  FILING  EQUIPMENT 
SAFES,  CHESTS  AND  VAULT  DOORS  •  BANK  VAULT  EQUIPMENT 
BURGLAR  ALARMS  •  HOLLOW  METAL  DOORS  AND  TRIM 


j  DIEBOLD.  INC 

I  1419  Fifth  Street,  S.W.,  Canton  2,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  further  information  on 
Diebold  Cycle  Billing  Systems. 
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(Continued  from  page  98) 

The  Manufacturer 

Field  Two  for  a  public  relations 
program  is  your  manufacturers  and 
other  suppliers.  Here  the  problem  is 
great,  because  the  causes  of  good-will 
or  ill-will  are  less  tangible.  Every 
good  store  and  every  good  vendor  may 
be  presumed  to  be  honest,  fair  in 
emergencies,  and  generally  well-inten¬ 
tioned.  Difficulty  arises  in  the  fact 
that  most  contacts  between  retailers 
and  vendors  are  necessarily  unsuper¬ 
vised  and  unreported  meetings  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  each.  Sharp 
practice  can  arise,  personalities  may 
clash  .  .  .  conditions  may  become  tense 
or  relationships  broken  before  the 
principals  in  the  case  are  aware  of  it. 

Again  the  remedy  is  closer  contact 
by  chief  executives  ...  in  the  ii’arket. 
by  mail  or  telephone  .  .  .  almost  any 
way  is  good.  Oprxjrtunities  are  count¬ 
less  and  constantly  arising  ...  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  show  or  exhibit  or  the 
opening  of  a  newlv  arranged  depart¬ 
ment  (effective  whether  or  not  it  can 
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be  accepted) ,  a  word  of  thanks  after  a 
successful  promotion,  an  office  visit 
when  there  is  no  special  propiosition  to 
present.  Important,  too,  is  a  policy  of 
seeing  new  goods  and  new  represent¬ 
atives.  Equally  valuable,  and  perhaps 
more  so,  is  a  periodic  study  of  the 
volume  of  business  with  your  best  re¬ 
sources,  lest  a  new  buyer  or  opportun¬ 
istic  purchasing  ruin  a  long  and  valu¬ 
able  resource  relationship. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  a  vendor 
relations  program  involves  little  ex¬ 
penditure-just  more  thought  and 
work  and  care.  Big  parties  or  shows 
for  manufacturers  are  useful  enough 
in  certain  instances— but  not  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  a  vendor’s  program. 
Friendships,  including  business  friend¬ 
ships.  are  more  solidly  built  by  many 
small  courtesies  over  the  years.  But, 
like  personal  associations,  your  stand¬ 
ing  on  any  manufacturer’s  list  will  go 
down,  unless  there  is  a  sincere  and 
reasonably  constant  effort  to  hold  your 
rating  high.  Then  when  you  want  to 
know  something  or  do  something,  you 
have  reason  to  believe  your  project 
will  be  favorably  considered.  .And,  if 
one  store  in  your  city  can  be  given  a 
“break”  you  can  count  on  better  than 
fiftv-fiftv.  Across  the  years  good  vend¬ 
or  relations  can  be  worth  a  fortune. 

The  Customer 

Last  in  time  order,  but  first  by  every 
other  measure,  comes  customer  rela¬ 
tions.  The  need  for  deliberately  cul¬ 
tivating  customer  good-will  has  been 
previously  mentioned  in  passing,  but 
it  bears  repetition.  There  are  several 
good  stores  in  every  city.  The  differ¬ 


ence  between  one  and  another,  as  it 
influences  a  customer’s  decision  to 
purchase,  is  a  matter  of  the  character 
which  that  store  has  created  in  man) 
thousands  of  minds.  These  impres¬ 
sions  must  be  built  slowly  and  con 
sistently,  by  a  cumulative  process. 
One  error  will  spoil  a  year’s— and 
sometimes  many  years’— good  work. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  the  regular  performances  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  advertising,  displa).  ad¬ 
justment,  salespeople,  delivery  and  a 
hundred  other  store  processes  are 
basic  and  essential  to  the  development 
of  customer  good-will  .  .  .  mot  e  ini 
portant  than  anything  else,  sirue  thev 
are  the  actual  functions  of  a  retail 
business. 

But  since  several  stores  provide 
these  services  in  approximately  similar 
fashion,  and  since  stores  have  risen  to 
be  vital  and  impressive  units  in  their 
communities,  more  is  expected  of  a 
store  that  aims'  to  be  outstanding 
That  plus  is  provided  by  a  customer 
relations  program. 

■As  has  been  pointed  out.  the  top 
executives  of  a  store  (especially  firm 
members)  can  do  most  in  this  field. 
They  must  take  a  sincere  interest  in! 
community  activities— devoting  time, 
effort,  and  money  within  reason,  to  a 
selected  list  of  worthy  causes.  Thev 
must  be  willing  to  do  all  this  in  a 
manner  not  calculated  to  obtain  pub¬ 
licity— so  that  publicity  will,  in  fact, 
have  the  added  impact  of  being  unso 
licited.  Generally,  this  is  much  too 
much  of  a  job  for  one  top  man,  and 
others  should  be  worked  into  the  field 
(Continued  on  page  102) 
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Retail  Trade  Board,  we  find  that  the 
Merchandise  Managers  Group  of  the 
Retail  Trade  Board  published  the  first 
study  of  markdowns  of  a  group  of 
stores  in  one  city,  which  study  later 
developed  into  the  Markdown  Man¬ 
ual  of  the  NRDGA.  The  Controllers’ 
Group  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
wrote  the  Inventory  Shortage  Manual 
which  was  adopted  by  the  NRDGA. 
It  also  made  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  Insurance  Manual  of  the  NRDGA. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  close 

by  Boston’s  shopping  district. 


This  same  group,  after  considerable 
effort,  secured  reduction  in  fire  insui 
ance  rates,  saving  Boston  stores  over 
.S70,000  annually. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  inan\ 
activities  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
They  reflect  the  leadership  of  Boston 
merchants,  their  vision  and  splendid 
encouragement  of  activities  to  en 
hance  the  effectiveness  of  their  assoo 
ation,  but  above  all,  their  sense  o: 
obligation  to  the  community. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  of  a  serr 
of  articles  on  local  retail  associations.  Tl' 
next  article  will  appear  in  Stores’ 
issue.  ' 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  VANISHING  LADY 


STORES 


A  piercing  scream  rang  through  the  store. 

A  woman  had  tripped  over  a  box  carelessly  left  in  an 
aisle  and  had  fallen  heavily.  Her  shoulder  was  sprained 
and  her  elbow  badly  bruised.  The  doctor,  called  to 
treat  her,  recommended  X-rays. 

“But  I  can’t  wait!”  she  insisted.  “I’ve  got  to  catch  a 
train  for  Cleveland.”  And  with  that  she  vanished. 

The  Liberty  Mutual  claims  man  was  called,  for  the 
store  feared  liability.  “You  say  she  went  to  Cleveland 
— we’ll  find  her !” 

Liberty  Mutual  checked  every  hotel  in  Cleveland 
and  finally  located  the  “vanishing  lady.”  The  result? 
A  favorably  impressed  customer  and  a  fair  claim, 
promptly  and  honestly  settled. 

That’s  typical  of  Liberty  Mutual’s  “follow  through.” 
It’s  important  because  the  goodwill  of  the  store  is  often 


at  stake  when  someone  is  injured.  We’d  like  to  tell 
you  more  about  this  service.  Write:  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17,. 
Massachusetts. 


★  We  work  to  keep  you  safe  * 


liberty  W  mi 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE:  BOSTPN 


mutual 


Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 
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fully  accredited  representatives  of  the 
organization. 

At  this  stage  it  might  be  sensibly 
asked  whether  customer  good-will 
could  not  be  developed  by  activities 
within  the  store  and  more  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  store’s  primary  functions 
and  activities.  The  answer  is  yes— 
and  there  are  many  such  ways.  Brief¬ 
ly,  the  formula  is:  take  any  one  de¬ 
partment  or  service  and  operate  it  so 
sup>erlatively  that  it  will  win  your 
store  a  widespread  reputation. 

Examples  are  numerous  and  well 
known.  One  store  is  famous  for  shoes, 
another  for  millinery,  another  for 
china,  and  so  on.  A  little  more  in¬ 
vestment  for  inventory,  to  amplify 
selection  and  include  show  pieces,  and 
the  main  job  is  done.  Some  retailers 
have  built  high  and  wide  regard  by 


special  handling  of  gift  purchases 
and/or  gift  wrapping.  Other  stores 
are  favorably  known  for  extraordinary 
window  and  interior  displays,  person¬ 
al  shopping  service,  willingness  to 
“special  order”  (in  normal  times) ,  or 
unusual  selection  in  some  ordinary 
classification  of  merchandise.  Just 
think  of  the  stores  that  come  first  to 
your  mind— and  you  will  find  that 
each  of  them  does  some  one  or  two 
things  exceptionally  well. 

Of  course  certain  establishments 
make  a  great  to-do  about  fashion 
shows,  radio  participation  programs, 
club  meeting  rooms,  cooking  schools, 
exhibits,  and  the  like.  Many  stores 
think  of  such  activities  as  the  very 
basis  of  a  customer  relations  set-up. 
These  activities  are  good,  if  they  mesh 
into  your  other  plans,  but  they  are  not 


essential  and  they  are  not  even  first 
choice. 

Take  this  one  thought  in  closing. 
Every  normal  business  day,  a  store 
does  from  100  per  cent  to  perhaps  80 
per  cent  of  its  volume  for  reasons 
not  fully  understood  and  certainly  not 
evident.  The  other  20  per  cent  or  less 
may  be  traced  on  certain  days  to  ad¬ 
vertising,  special  displays,  competi¬ 
tor’s  traffic,  or  some  other  extraordi¬ 
nary  attraction.  Where  does  that  80 
per  cent  come  from— without  current 
effort  or  expense?  It  can  only  be 
credited  to  reputation  and  character 
built  over  the  years.  Public  relations 
aims  to  keep  on  building  that  reputa¬ 
tion  and  character  ...  but  faster. 
Many  sound  retailers  regard  it  as  the 
best  promotion  money  they  will  ever 
invest. 


Decentralizing  Expense  Control  (Continued  from  page  24) 


selling  day,  their  presence  must  be 
justified  by  an  estimate  of  the  expect¬ 
ed  number  of  transactions  and  sales 
for  that  day  which  again  shows  the 
estimated  average  daily  productivity 
of  each  salesperson.  If  your  judgment 
is  questioned  in  this  matter,  the  daily 
sales  and  productivity  report  quickly 
shows  who  was  right  and  since  every¬ 
one  loves  to  win  an  argument,  our 
retail  section  managers  are  extremely 
efficient  in  their  use  of  people. 

Many  interesting  and  even  funny 
experiences  have  developed  out  of 
these  controls,  particularly  when  they 
were  first  installed.  In  questioning  the 
use  of  eight  additional  salespeople  in 
one  section  on  the  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  the  buyer  informed  us  that  she 
had  asked  these  salesf>eople  to  work 
that  day  so  they  could  attend  the 
Christmas  party  in  the  section.  That 
was  an  excellent  idea  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  good  personnel  relationship 
but  very  expensive.  Needless  to  say, 
they  still  came  to  the  Christmas  party, 
but  at  about  4:00  P.  M.  Some  section 
managers  went  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  the  productivity  per  salesperson 
was  running  over  one  hundred  trans¬ 
actions  a  day.  In  this  instance,  it  was 
necessary  to  balance  service  against 
expense.  Nevertheless  this  control  has 
worked  extremely  well  and  has  held 
payroll  expenses  in  most  sections  at 


acceptable  levels. 

I  have  gone  into  great  detail  regard¬ 
ing  these  reports  as  methods  of  main¬ 
taining  expense  relationships.  Many 
of  you  may  have  similar  tools  or  even 
better  methods,  but  I  again  want  to 
emphasize  the  f>oint  that  you  mtist 
supply  and  use  this  information  on  a 
daily  basis.  Last  week’s  or  last 
month’s  rep>orts  are  too  late. 

2.  Complete  Operating  Statistics 
Monthly. 

Before  I  discuss  some  of  the  month¬ 
ly  reports  and  tools  given  our  retail 
section  managers,  I  want  to  explain 
our  policy  regarding  sections  statistics. 
There  are  no  secrets  about  our  of>er- 
ating  results.  Based  uf)on  my  p>ersonal 
observations,  I  believe  that  we  give 
our  retail  section  managers  as  com¬ 
plete  and  as  comprehensive  a  set  of 
statistical  reports  on  a  monthly  basis 
as  can  be  found  anywhere.  For  the 
last  two  years,  we  have  been  issuing  a 
monthly  contribution  report  for  each 
section  which  is  complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail  from  computation  of  gross  profit 
down  to  net  contribution.  Every  re¬ 
tail  section  manager  is  completely  fa¬ 
miliar  with  this  report  and  many  of 
our  people  can  explain  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  trickiest  pro-rates  on  the 
report.  Rest  assured,  everyone  knows 
that  it  costs  you  twice  as  much  per  day 
to  rent  the  corner  window  on  State 


and  VV'ashington  as  compared  to  the 
p>er  day  rental  for  the  windows  in  the 
middle  of  Wabash  Avenue.  This  par¬ 
ticular  rep>ort  contains  over  twenty- 
five  classifications  of  expanse,  plus 
gross  profit,  net  contribution  and 
other  operating  statistics.  The  month¬ 
ly  cost  of  producing  this  report  has 
been  completely  justified. 

3.  Complete  Budgeting  Expense. 

Most  stores  use  a  system  of  budgets 
covering  sales,  stock,  obligations,  etc. 
We,  of  course,  budget  these  items 
monthly  plus  all  items  of  expense. 
Our  expense  budgets  are  compared 
each  month  against  actual  expenses 
and  are  reported  on  the  contribution 
repsort. 

One  other  budget  which  we  use  and 
which  I  believe  is  extremely  valuable 
is  a  budget  which  we  call  our  “Goal 
Figures.”  This  is  a  six  month  estimate 
of  the  opserating  results  of  a  retail  sec¬ 
tion.  The  form  used  is  quite  similar 
to  a  semi-annual  contribution  report 
except  that  slightly  more  emphasis  is 
put  up>on  retail  opserating  results  and 
gross  profit  than  items  of  expense. 
This  budget  is  also  used  as  a  goal  fig¬ 
ure  for  controlling  markdowns,  adver 
tising  expenses,  etc.  These  goal  fig¬ 
ures  are  made  up  by  the  retail  section 
managers  and  are  of  course  approved 
by  the  various  merchandise  managers. 
Par  for  this  repsort  is  just  like  a  par 
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Htko  Have  Had  To  Wait 
for  Deliveries 


rirst,  we  want  to 
thank  you  for 

your  patience.  It’s  maddening,  we  know,  to 
be  held  up  on  adding  new  price-marking 
equipment  you  have  ordered.  Especially  so, 
when  that  new  equipment  is  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  business  methods  and  save  you  money. 

Believe  us,  we  have  been  straining  mightily 
to  fill  the  orders  for  machines  and  supplies 
that  have  kept  pouring  in.  And 
that  goes  for  every  man  and  ^ 
woman  from  top  to  bottom  in  all  ^ 

of  our  three  factories.  <  ^ 


But  Monarch  Price-Marking  Machines  must 
be  built  with  precision  to  give  you  the  year- 
after-year  service  for  which  they  are  noted. 
Slam-bang  production  won’t  do.  A  few 
months  now  will  mean  years  of  longer  life 
for  each  machine. 

Monarch  was  the  first  in  the  price-marking 
machine  field  and  we  expect  to  continue  in 
it  year  after  year.  And  all  through  those 
years  we  want  you  to  be  a  Mon- 
0  arch  customer. 

So  thanks  again  for  waiting 
‘  ^  '  patiently. 


MONARCH 


The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company 


The  World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Merchandise 
Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 

Toronto,  Canada  •  DAYTON,  OHIO  •  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Other  Offiemt  In:  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  Soattio 
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on  a  golf  course.  If  you  have  a  couple 
of  bogeys  in  your  stock  it  is  real 
rugged. 

Gentlemen,  that’s  my  story.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  of  the  points  I  have 
made  can  be  summed  up,  quite 
simply,  as  follows: 

Decentralize  expense  responsibili¬ 
ties,  give  the  retail  section  manager 
complete  statistical  information  and 
then  train,  train,  and  train  some  more 
until  everyone  understands  a  reason¬ 
able  margin-expense  relationship. 

Good  expense  performance  can 
only  be  attained  when  management 
gives  the  responsibility  of  expense 
back  to  the  individual  who  is  creat¬ 
ing  it. 

Only  through  the  coordination  of 
the  efforts  of  management  and  the 
managers  of  the  line  organization  can 
good  expense  control  be  attained. 

And  finally,  if  we  want  to  make  ex¬ 
pense  control  aid  us  in  producing 
greater  profits  (and  who  doesn’t?),  1 
believe  that  management  and  its  or¬ 
ganization  must  adopt  a  workable 
plan— and  stick  to  it. 

A  Budget  System 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Columns  are  provided  on  the  form 
for  the  following  data:  (1)  Last  Year; 
Dollar  Sales,  No.  of  Transactions,  Dol¬ 
lar  Payroll,  No.  of  People,  Selling  Cost 
Percentage:  (2)  This  Year  —  Plan: 
Merchandise  Plan  Sales,  Budget  Basis 
Sales,  Revised  Estimated  Sales,  Trans¬ 
actions,  Selling  Cost  Percentage,  Dol 
lar  Payroll,  No.  of  People;  (3)  This 
Year— Result:  Dollar  Sales,  No.  of 
Transactions,  Payroll,  No.  of  People, 
Selling  Cost  Percentage. 

The  form  is  divided  into  sections 
for  the  six  months  of  the  season.  Each 
month  in  turn  is  sub-divided  into  four 
or  five  weeks.  During  the  fall  season 
the  five-week  months  are  September 
and  December.  During  the  spring  the 
long  months  are  March  and  June.  All 
period-ending  dates  are  Saturdays  of 
the  present  calendar  year,  last  year’s 
figures  being  fitted  to  comparable 
weeks.  We  prefer  the  use  of  the  four 
five-week  month  for  budgeting  sellii^  • 
payroll.  Even  where  the  calendar  ' 
month  is  used  for  financial  and  gen-  ? 
eral  ledger  purpsoses,  this  four-five-  | 
week  basis  may  be  used  with  end  d 


One  IBM  Punched  Card  Record  Serves 
Many  Retail  Accounting  Needs 


A  single  set  of  IBM  cards  punched  with  data 
transcribed  from  sales  checks,  may  be  used 
repetitively  to  prepare  all  the  following  ac¬ 
counting  records  for  the  Retailer: 

Sales  Audit:  Sales  and  transactions  by 
sales  persons,  departments,  and  type; 
also  reports  for  missing  sales-check 
control. 

Accounts  Receivable:  Descriptive  cus¬ 
tomer  statements,  aged  trial  balances. 


customer  buying  statistics. 

Merchandise  Control:  Dissection  and 
classification  reports. 

An  IBM  installation,  either  in  your  office  or 
in  an  IBM  Service  Bureau,  can  handle  prac¬ 
tically  any  type  of  retail  accounting  problem. 
These  IBM  Service  Bureaus,  equipped  with  all 
necessary  Electric  Punched  Card  Accounting 
Machines  and  manned  by  skilled  personnel, 
are  conveniently  located  in  principal  cities. 


IBM 


ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS  •  •  •  PROOF  MACHINES  •  •  • 
TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  T'ME  SYSTEMS 


IntwiKitional  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Building,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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the  month  payroll  accrual  acljii*it- 
ments. 

In  preparing  the  Departmental  Sell¬ 
ing  Payroll  Budget  forms,  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  office  will  enter  this  year’s 
planned  sales,  from  the  departmental 
merchandise  plan,  with  appropriate 
adjustments  of  calendar-month  figures 
to  a  month  composed  of  four  or  five 
weeks. 

The  Budget  Director  will  enter  on 
each  Departmental  Budget  Sheet  his 
own  conservative  estimate  of  attain¬ 
able  sales  for  each  month  (but  not 
for  each  week)  in  the  column  headed 
“Budget  Basis  Sales.’’  I'hese  figures 
may  differ  from  the  “Merchandise 
Plan  Sales’’  because  the  latter  in  some 
cases  may  be  too  optimistic.  The  Bud¬ 
get  Director  will  also  establish  and  set 
the  season’s  allowable  selling  cost  per 
cent  for  each  department  in  the  light 
of  the  department’s  previous  experi 
ence  and  available  outside  informa¬ 
tion  on  typical  selling  costs. 

On  the  basis  of  the  allowable  season¬ 
al  cost  per  cent,  the  Budget  Director 
will  establish  selling  cost  percentages 
for  each  month,  taking  into-  consider 
ation:  (1)  the  variation  from  the  av¬ 
erage  of  each  month’s  expected  sales 
(budget  basis) ,  and  (2)  the  fact  that 
in  slow  months  selling  cost  jjercentage 
tends  to  rise,  while  in  busy  months  the 
op|x)site  is  true. 

The  Budget  Director  will  next  enter 
on  each  form  the  selling  cost  jrercent- 
age  and  the  computed  planned  dollar 
payroll  for  each  month.  The  payroll 
figure  is  the  product  of  the  selling  cost 
percentage  and  the  Budget  Basis  Sales. 
The  sum  of  the  monthly  computed 
payrolls  should  be  compared  with  the 
pre-determined  seasonal  planned  dol¬ 
lar  payroll;  adjustments  must  be  made 
when  necessary  to  bring  alrout  agree¬ 
ment. 

This  completes  the  preparation  ol 
the  individual  seasonal  Departmental 
Budget  sheets.  A  copy  of  each  elepart- 
ment’s  sheet  and  a  total  store  siimman 
on  a  similar  form  should  be  given  to 
the  Service  Manager. 

The  Budget  Director  will  enter  on 
the  Expense  Budget  Sheet  for  the 
account  “Payroll  —  Salespeople,”  the 
monthly  and  seasonal  total  dollar  pay 
roll,  taken  from  the  summary  of  the 
departmental  sheets.^  Average  numbo 
of  people  and  average  salary  will  not 


Twelve  selling 
floors  in  the 
beautiful  G.  Fox 
Cr  Co.  store  ore 
serviced  rapidly 
and  efficiently 
from  3  tube 
rooms  like  the 
one  ot  left.  Ex¬ 
tremely  flexible, 
this  Direct  Serv¬ 
ice  Type  Centro! 
Desk  con  be 
handled  by  from 
one  toeight 
operators,  de¬ 
pending  on  the 
volume  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


Since  1905 

LAMSON  TUBES  have  kept 

WITH  G.  FOX  &  COMPANY. 


•  •  • 

Hartford,  Conn. 

•  In  1905,  G.  Fox  was  a  great  store  . . .  and  a  progressive  one. 
For  in  that  year  a  LAMSON  Tube  System  was  installed.  To¬ 
day — in  1947 — G.  Fox  is  a  greater  store!  Twelve  selling  floors 
of  41,000  sq.  ft.  each  .  .  .  completely  air  conditioned  .  .  .  esca¬ 
lator  equipped  from  basement  to  eighth  floor... 2400  employees ! 
As  G.  Fox  has  grown,  it  has  expanded  its  tube  system.  Charges 
over  ten  dollars  are  authorized  on  the  eleventh  floor.  Charga- 
plated  sales-checks  up  to  ten  dollars  are  authorized  in  the  tube 
rooms.  Personal  shoppers  employ  the  LAMSON  system  to  buy 
from  expert  order-fillers  in  each  department  for  a  vast  mail  and 
phone  business.  Every  type  of  sale  is  completed  through  the 
tube  system ! 

•  Three  tube  rooms — two  in  the  basement,  one  on  the  seventh  floor — 
service  two  hundred  sub-stations!  G.  Fox  chose  a  permanent  store  serv¬ 
ice  system — one  that  was  sufficiently  flexible  to  expand 
as  new  needs  developed,  new  floors  were  added — and 
today,  forty-two  years  later,  an  efficient  mingling  of 
new  and  original  equipment  helps  the  store  maintain  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the  country’s  finest  department 
-tores! 


PUN  NOW  for  Hie  Future  of  Your  Business 
THE  FREE  BOOK  "Completing  the  Sale" 
SHOWS  HOW.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


750  Lamson  St.^  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


October,  I94'i 
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/Artful  Art.  the  arti.st,  i.s  a  jrainter  of  renown,  who  ^  This  jKirtrait  of  the  artist  is  one  of  his  favorite  poses, 

•  picks  the  Pennsylvania  every  time  he  comes  to  town.  for  Pennsylvania’s  Ired,  he  finds,  beats  any  bed  of 

Says  Art:  “They  surely  make  an  art  of  ho.spitality.  roses.  Eight  humlrerl  thirty  .seven  springs — a  sleep- 

They  really  treat  me  like  a  guest,  which  really  pleases  producing  number — float  Art  to  rest  on  what  he  calls 

me!”  “A  Ma.sterpiece  of  Shiml)er!” 


9  Now  see  the  artist  rising  up,  like  V’enus,  from  the 
waves.  “This  Pennsylvania  bath  is  tops!”  the  artful 
Arthur  raves;  “the  floods  of  steamy  water  and  the 
soap  that  keeps  me  clean,  the  piles  of  towels,  snowy- 
white,  all  make  a  iH'rfect  scene! 


4. 


“Just  eat  a  Penn.sylvania  meal,  and  then  you'll  know 
it’s  tnie  their  .skillful  chef.s,  without  a  doubt,  are  noted 
artists,  too.  Their  meats,  desserts,  and  salads  make  me 
eat  without  restraint.  With  Pennsylvania  foot!  around. 
I’d  ratlier  eat  than  paint!” 


.Vdds  Art:  “The  swell  Iwation  here  i.s  something  else 
you’ll  like.  To  shops  or  shows  or  business  v’oii  won’t 
have  a  lengthy  hike.  The  Pennsylvania’s  centered  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  City,  so  when  you  stay  at  Ihis 
hotel,  you’re  n'ally  sitting  pretty!” 


DIRICT  UNDIROROUND  PASSAGI 
PROM  PINNSYIVANIA  STATION 

P.  S.  Here’s  a  tip  for  your  trip.  Trv’  to  plan  your  visit  to 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  for  Friday,  Saturday,  or  Sunday 
— that’s  when  you’ll  have  the  best  chance  of  getting 
the  kind  of  accommodations  you  want ! 
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This  Unit 


must  be  Used 
to  be 


Appreciated! 


^OMPLETE  self-contained  unit  with 
an  electrically  heated  steam  boiler 
that  generates  sufficient  steam  to  oper¬ 
ate  two  Patrick  Superheated  Pressing 
Irons.  The  outfit  comes  complete  with 
overhead  brackets,  steam  separator,  press¬ 
ing  tables  and  foot  operated  steam  con¬ 
trol.  The  boiler  is  fully  automatic  both 
electrically  and  water  feeding. 


CTEIN  Add-A-Section  Finishers  Tables 
provide  every  requirement  for  the 
modern  .Alteration  Department  in  this 
typ>e  of  equipment  .  .  .  space  saving, 
proper  lighting,  tidiness  and  good  looks. 
May  be  installed  in  any  number  of  units 
—sections  added  as  needed.  Users  every¬ 
where  claim  lower  finishing  costs  are  im- 
me.liately  noticeable  on  installation  of 
Stein  Add-A-Section  Tables.  You’ll 
like  it. 


LAWnENCE  At.  STEtIV  COAtPAW 

SiS^S2S  W.  Van  Buren  Street  .  .  Chicago  7,  Mitiaois 


ADD-A-SEUTION  TABI.ES 

Please  write  us  for  information 
about  these  Stein  units— your 
inquiry,  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 


be  entered  on  this  form  at  this  point. 
The  Budget  Director  is  now  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  complete  the  Total  Store 
Budget. 

Monthly  Detail  Budget  Development 

Three  or  four  weeks  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  each  month,  the  Service 
Manager  will  go  over  each  selling  de¬ 
partment’s  payroll  budget  with  the 
respective  buyers.  They  will  review 
the  figures  already  entered  on  the 
budget  sheet,  discussing  the  “Merchan¬ 
dise-Plan”  Monthly  Sales  and  the 
“Budget-Basis”  Monthly  Sales.  If  an\ 
buyer’s  estimate  of  prosjjective  sales 
for  the  month  agrees  within  five  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  Budget  Basis 
Sales,  the  weekly  amounts  are  entered 
in  the  Budget  Basis  Sales  column  and 
the  total  for  the  month  is  entered 
in  the  monthly  space  in  the  Revised, 
Estimated  Sales  column.  If  the  buy¬ 
er’s  estimate  differs  from  the  Budget 
Basis  Sales  by  more  than  five  per 
cent,  the  weekly  amounts  and  the 
monthly  total  are  entered  in  the  Re¬ 
vised  Estimated  Sales  column.  Before 
any  further  computations  are  made 
the  Budget  Director  must  approve  all 
variations  in  sales  estimates  exceeding 
five  per  cent. 

The  next  step  is  to  estimate  the 
number  of  transactions  for  the  month 
being  budgeted.  Last  year’s  figures 
and  average  sale  and  this  year’s  trends 
should  be  carefully  considered.  The 
figure  determined  upon  as  the  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  transactions  should 
be  tested  against  the  quotient  of 
mated  dollar  sales  divided  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  average  sale.  The  number  of 
transactions  each  week  should  be  en¬ 
tered  considering  variations  due  to 
promotions,  holidays,  etc. 

The  sheet  already  shows  the 
Planned  Monthly  Dollar  Payroll,  this 
having  previously  been  entered  by  the 
Budget  Director.  In  departments  in 
which  a  bonus  is  paid,  the  bonus 
amount  should  be  estimated  and  suh 
tracted  from  the  Planned  Monthly 
Dollar  Payroll.  The  remainder  is  then 
distributed  to  each  week,  keeping  in 
mind  variation  in  number  of  transac 
tions.  (The  bonus  amount  is  added 
to  the  payroll  of  the  week  in  whidi 
bonuses  are  usually  paid,  as  a  later 
step.) 

To  arrive  at  the  number  of  sales 
people  which  the  allowable  weekly 
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lta4je>  4fOu  l$een  walUtuL  lon>  tUu  Looh? 

Because  of  its  full  coverage  of  modem  credit  practices  .  .  .  and  because  it  is 
concerned  not  with  theories  but  with  actual  practices  . . .  the  CREDIT  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  YEAR  BOOK  is  eagerly  sought  by  alert  credit  executives  each  year  as  soon 
as  it  comes  off  the  press.  This  year’s  edition  —  the  14th  —  will  be  no  exception, 
judging  by  the  inquiries  already  received. 

Ready  October  31 

mi  CREDIT  ilAMREIIIENT  YEAR  ROOK 

Edited  by  J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

You'll  find  exactly  what  you’ve  been  looking  for  in  this  other  subjects  in  w'hich  you  are  most  interested  ttnlay. 
latest  edition  of  the  authoritative  credit  guide  which  since  Moreover,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  include  only 
1933  has  been  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  well-  ideas,  practices  and  procedures  that  successful  stores  have 
run  credit  departments.  New  developments  in  credit  grant-  ^^rtually  used  and  found  profitable.  1  he  1947  edition 

-  „  j  j  1  •  j  XT  1  L  j  thus  becomes  a  source  book  of  profitable  business  ideas, 

ing  are  fully  reported  and  explained.  Not  only  that,  a  good  ^ 

measure  of  credit  fundamentals  have  been  included  to  help  book  is  larger  than  ever  this  year  .  .  .  over  400  pages, 

vou  teach  your  new  employees  how  to  grant  credit  properly,  lustrations,  too.  There  are  more  than  40  chapters  for  you 

to  study  and  re-study.  .As  usual,  the  Year  Book  is  6"  x  9"  in 
It  s  much  more  than  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  size,  attractively  bound  in  sturdy  cloth  imprinted  in  gold. 
CMD  s  outstanding  Cleveland  Convention.  Experts  have  ft  will  make  a  handsome  addition  to  your  library  of  credit 
been  called  ujxm  to  provide  15  additional  chapters  on  texts. 

Price  to  members  $6.  (to  others  —  $10) 

ORDER  NOW  FOR  DELIVERY  ON  PUBLICATION.  It  will  pay  you  in  two  ways: 

1.  Because  you  can  be  sure  of  getting  your  requirements  in  the  event  there  aren’t  enough  copies 
to  go  ’round;  and 

2.  You  make  a  saving  by  taking  advantage  of  the  special  pre-publication  price  of  $5.50. 

EASY  TO  ORDER  —  CLIP  AND  MAIL 


N.ational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Credit  Management  Division 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  this  reservation  order  for  copies  of  the  1947  C^REDTT  M.-YNAGEMENT  YE.AR  BOOK,  at  the 

Special  Pre-Publication  price  to  members  of  $5.50  (Regular  Price  $6.00;  Non-Member  Price  $10.00). 

□  CHECK  ENCLOSED  □  PLEASE  BILL 

. TITLE 

. STREET  . 

•  ZONE  STATE 

New  York  City  orders— add  2%  sales  tax. 

Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
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N.YME  (print) 

STORE 

CITY 
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payroll  will  provide,  the  current  aver¬ 
age  base  salary  rate  (full  time)  must 
be  determined.  This  is  computed  by 
dividing  the  total  weekly  base  payroll 
of  full-time  personnel  by  the  number 
of  individuals.  Dividing  the  average 
weekly  base  salary  into  each  week’s 
allowable  payroll  will  give  the  num¬ 
ber  of  full-time  salespeople.  The 
monthly  average  number  of  sales¬ 
people  is  determined  by  dividing  aver¬ 
age  monthly  salary  into  the  total  al¬ 
lowable  payroll  for  the  month.  The 
variation  between  weeks  should  again 
be  scrutinized  in  view  of  any  variation 
in  planned  number  of  transactions  by 
weeks,  as  some  minor  adjustments 
may  be  considered  advisable. 

The  number  of  people  as  thus  de¬ 
termined  is  expressed  as  a  “clerk- 
week”  figure  which  the  Service  Mana¬ 
ger  and  the  buyer  will  then  break 
down  into  full  time,  part  time  and 
contingents,  in  the  light  of  the  d'e- 
partment’s  requirements,  giving  to 
each  part-time  and  contingent  employ¬ 
ee  a  fractional  value  of  the  full-time 
“clerk-week.”  The  total  must  agree 
with  the  number  of  “clerk-week”  pre¬ 
viously  computed.  The  breakdown 


provides  the  information  for  the 
requisitioning  or  transfer  of  selling 
personnel. 

Should  the  number  of  “clerk-weeks” 
allowed  in  any  month  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  or  decreasing  the  pay¬ 
rolls  by  more  than  five  per  cent,  the 
Budget  Director  should  be  consulted. 

After  this  plan  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
the  Budget  Director  may  authorize  the 
Service  Manager,  without  a  confer¬ 
ence,  to  adjust  the  Monthly  Planned 
Dollar  Payroll  on  the  basis  of  Revised 
Estimated  Sales,  w'here  the  indications 
are  that  the  Sales  Budget  Basis  will 
be  exceeded.  The  Budget  Director 
should  be  advised  of  all  revisions  in 
excess  of  five  per  cent. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Service  Man¬ 
ager  draw'  up  a  columnar  worksheet 
each  month  listing  each  selling  depart¬ 
ment  on  a  separate  line.  Columns 
needed  for  making  the  foregoing  com¬ 
putations  should  be  provided  on  this 
worksheet.  This  will  eliminate  many 
erasures  on  the  Payroll  Budget  Sheets, 
to  which  only  the  final  figures  on  the 
worksheet  should  be  transferred.  The 
worksheet  will  also  provide  summary 


or  total  store  figures  to  be  compared 
w'ith  the  summary  budget  sheet  pre¬ 
viously  prepared  by  the  Budget  Di¬ 
rector. 

Reporting  This  Year’s  Results 

.\s  soon  as  possible  after  the  end  of 
the  last  weekly  period  of  the  four  or 
five-week  month,  the  Controller’s 
office  should  provide  both  the  Budget 
Director  and  the  Service  Manager 
with  the  Dollar  Sales,  Number  of 
Transactions,  and  Payroll  for  the 
month,  by  weeks,  for  each  department 
and  for  the  store  as  a  whole.  The 
Controller’s  office  should  maintain  the 
necessary  records  by  weekly  sub-totals 
as  well  as  by  calendar  months. 

Control  of  Budgeted  Expenses 

There  are  two  distinct  theories  ol 
expense  control  in  connection  with 
budgeting,  but  practice  frequently 
brings  about  a  compromise  between 
them.  One  is  that  every  expense  other 
than  petty  cash  items  must  be  ap 
proved  by  the  Budget  Director,  work¬ 
ing  with  a  monthly  open-to-spend 
amount  for  each  item  of  expanse.  The 
other  theory  is— assuming  the  right 


A.  T.  Kearney  &  Company 

Formerly  McKinsey,  Kearney  &  Company 

announces  that 

MR.  JOSEPH  C.  SPICKLER 

has  become  associated  with  the  firm. 

Mr.  Spickler  will  specialize  in 
WORK  SIMPLIFICATION 

A.  T.  Kearney  &  Company 

Management  Consultants 
135  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 
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. . .  You  tell  a  Good 
Ad  from  a  Bad  One 
Before  Publication 

^<MA«t^Ct€eC 


At  last  ti-p™  IS  a  way  to  know — before  you  spend  your  money 
— whethe  ,  our  advertisements  are  designed  to  produce  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  sales  and  profits — and  step  you  ahead  of  competition 
— or  whether  they  are  doomed  to  be  disastrous  “duds.” 

Twenty-three  years  of  intensive,  expensive  research  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  The  Townsend  Method  of  Advertising  Evaluation — a 
set  of  basically  sound  selling  elements  which,  when  contained 
in  your  advertisements,  assure  you  more  sales  and  profits 
from  every  advertising  dollar  you  invest. 

By  knowing  and  consistently  applying  these  Townsend  Stand¬ 
ards  you  get  quick  relief  from  Fumbleosis  .  .  .  the  waste  disease 
of  advertising.  Thus  you  uncover  a  heretofore  undreamed-of 
reservoir  of  effective,  profitable  selling  power.  Waste  and  worry 
fade  out. 

You  need  not  be  an  advertising  executive,  or  even  a  copy¬ 
writer  to  benefit  from  knowing  this  ad-checking  method.  Store 
owners,  merchandise  managers,  buyers  all  appreciate  being  able 
to  tell  a  good  ad  from  a  bad  one — all  like  the  promise  of  stepped- 
up  sales  and  fatter  bonus  checks. 

If  you  want  to  make  sure  that  every  advertising  dollar  you 
spend  brings  you  back  more  profits,  because  every  advertisement 
you  run  is  packed  with  proved  selling  effectiveness  ...  if  you 
want  to  meet  the  new  era  of  intense  competition  and  lure  the 
consumers’  dollars  into  your  till  ...  if  you  want  quick  relief 
from  Fumbleosis — the  waste  disease  of  advertising  .  .  .  then  tear 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  below  for  further  information  regarding 
Townsend  Methods.  Don’t  delay.  Write  today. 


THE  TOWNSEND  METHOD 


The  Townsend  Method  is  being  applied  and 
proved  profitable— every  day  of  the  year 
in  every  important  newspaper  and  magazine 
in  the  country,  by  some  of  America’s  largest 
and  most  successful  retail  and  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies. 


Notional  Research 

Kindly  send  us  furth« 
one  before  publication 

Name  of  firm . 


Bereaa,  415  N. 

r  information  that 


Dearhom  St., 

will  help  us  tell 
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ALTERATION 

DEPARTMENTS 

on  these  vital  points 

LAYOUT 

1$  your  equipmenf  properly  bal¬ 
anced  as  to  quality  and  quantity? 
Does  EXCESS  walicinq  to  machinery 
waste  productive  time?  Is  your 
equipment  modern,  up-to-date  and 
cost-saving? 

CONTROL 

Can  you  put  your  finger  on  any  gar¬ 
ment  quickly,  surely?  Do  you  really 
know  your  time  and  labor  costs  and 
day-to-dav  expenses?  Do  you  have 
ACCURATE  means  of  measuring 
production? 

DELIVERIES 

Are  your  garments  going  out  on 
time?  Are  alterations  and  deliveries 
satisfying  customers — bringing  them 
back  .  .  .  profitably? 

OPERATING  COSTS 

Are  your  operating  costs  and  over¬ 
head  in  line  with  the  best  experi¬ 
ence  of  all  stores?  Are  you  spend¬ 
ing  something  for  nothing? 

• 

If  you  can't  answer  a  positive  YES 
to  every  question,  .  .  .??? 

We  are  specialists  at  alteration  and 
wcrkrcom  operation  —  do  nothing 
else.  Our  many  years  of  practical 
experience  are  concentrated  on  this 
one  problem  —  engineering  modern, 
productive  alteration  &  workrooms. 

Because  of  this  vast  experience  and 
exceptional  skill,  we  bring  you  a 
service  that  is  effective,  practical 
and  basically  sound  at  surprisingly 
moderate  costs. 

We  are  connected  with  no  manu¬ 
facturer  .  .  .  we  recommend  or 
select  equipment  strictly  on  its 
merits  for  YOUR  needs. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  de¬ 
tails  today  without  obligation. 

G.  J.  MARDER 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Consulting  Engineers 

4403  Sharidan  Road,  Chicago  40,  III. 
Telephone  —  Edgewatar  5112 


plan  of  organization  and  that  the 
right  people  arc  at  most  if  not  all  of 
the  supervisory  stations— to  let  each 
one  who  incurs  an  exjK'nse  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  it.  This  practice  tends  to 
develop  executives  who  arc  expense- 
minded.  Often  the  circumstances  pre- 
\  ailing  in  a  store,  or  the  character  of 
the  store’s  organization,  will  suggest 
which  basic  theory  of  expense  control 
should  underlie  the  procedure. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  need  not  normally 
be  “expense  controlled’’  in  detail,  that 
is,  every  insertion  should  not  require 
separate  advance  approval.  However, 
the  total  planned  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  budgeted  and  reviewed 
monthly  and  the  Publicity  Director 
should  be  held  strictly  accountable  for 
the  monthly  dollar  total  of  newspaper 
expenditures.  Other  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  should  be  specifically  au¬ 
thorized  under  the  usual  control  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Where  the  Budget  Director  must 
approve  expenses,  all  purchase  orders 
for  supplies,  printing,  publications, 
outside  services,  requests  for  addition¬ 
al  personnel,  etc.,  must  pass  through 
his  hands.  He  ran  operate  with  open- 
to-spend  techniques  in  respect  to  many 
expense  accounts.  All  requests  and 
orders  should  be  examined  and  chal¬ 
lenged  on  the  basis  of  necessity  for 
such  expenditure,  the  total  amount, 
the  price  of  the  item,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  substituting  something  less 


Across  the 
Counter" 


A  new  sound  slidefilm  designed  to  help  train 
retail  salespeople  to  sell  more  merchandise 
and  please  more  customers.  Deals  with  these 
specific  problems: 

•  handling  difRcult  customers 

•  recording  the  sale 

•  making  change 

•  wrapping  packages 

This  him  shows  the  salesperson  how  he  bene- 
hts  by  learning  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
customer  “across  the  counter.”  Running  time: 
25  minutes. 

“Challenge  Across  the  Counter"  may  be 
shown  separately  or  it  may  be  combined  w  ith 
our  other  slidehlm,  “Where  Rainbows  Begin." 
which  deals  with  the  fundamentals  of  good 
retail  selling. 

Either  or  both  hlms  will  be  shown  without 
charge  or  obligation  to  any  group  of  sales¬ 
people.  Contact  our  nearest  Branch  Office 
or  write:  Merchanh  Service, 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REOISTER  COMPANY 


Dayton  9,  Ohio 


cx[iensive  or  an  item  already  in  regu^ 
lar  use,  and  buying  a  more  economicalj 
(piantity.  Even  though  provided  foi|, 
in  the  budget,  each  expenditure! 
should  be  specifically  authorized  l)e4 
lore  a  commitment  is  made.  A  dire 
apjx^al  from  any  decision  of  the  Bud-  ' 
get  Director  may  be  made  to  the  Gen^ 
oral  Manager.  i 

^Vhere  the  decentralized  procedure^ 
is  adopted,  each  supervisor  can  mainf 
tain  his  own  open-to-spend.  In  facLj 
in  one  installation  the  budget  fom^ 
lor  each  expense  account  was  rule<| 
so  that  the  lower  part  and  the  reverse^ 
side  could  shosv  open-to-spend  each; 
month.  ^ 


Monthly  Exjrense  Meetings 

.\s  soon  as  possible  after  the  clos^ 
of  the  month  there  should  be  a  mai^ 
agement  board  meeting  on  expense! 
This  meeting  should  center  arount 
the  Monthly  Expense  Comparisol 
Report  prepared  by  the  Budget  Di^ 
rector,  providing  for; 


1.  Summarized  data  on  payroll 
by  functional  and  sub-func¬ 
tional  account  groupings. 

2.  Classification  of  expense  by 
natural  divisions. 

3.  Re-classification  by  functional 
groups,  and 

•1.  Detailed  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  each  expense  account 
in  the  account  ledger. 


The  report  may  require  sevei 
pages,  each  with  columns  showing  tl 
budgeted  amounts,  actual  expeni 
this  year  and  last  year,  both  for  the 
month  and  season-to-date. 

Supplementary  explanations  1: 
ing  on  particular  items  should  be  al 
tached  to  the  appropriate  pages  of 
re|x)rt,  covering  also  indications  of 
waste,  and  recommendations  for  sa’ 
ings. 

To  save  time  the  Budget  Direc 
should  study  the  report  in  advance  i 
the  meeting,  listing  the  items  to 
discussed  in  the  order  of  their  ii 
jwrtance.  The  meeting  should 
allot  a  designated  amount  of  time  fd 
discussion  of  the  budget  of  the  ne 
month  and  revisions  necessary  beca! 
of  a  change  in  trend  of  dollar  sa 
number  of  transactions,  or  ration 
charge,  installment,  or  ^cash  sales 
total,  etc. 
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